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Art, I.—Dr. J. P. SmirH on THE GEOLOGICAL THEORY. 
By THE EDITOR. 


HAvineG pointed out in a former article the error of Dr. 
Smith’s view of the origin of the earth, we shall now show 
the fallacy of “ the principle” on which he persuaded him- 
self the sacred text is reconcilable with it. In order that it 
- may be clearly seen, what it is which he thus proposes to 
accomplish, we will state the chief antagonistic points he is 
to bring into harmony. 

I. The Bible represents that the heaven and earth were 
brought into existence on the first of the six days of the crea- 
tion recorded in Genesis. That is the plain grammatical sense 
of Genesis i. 1, 2: and it is directly declared, Exodus 
xx. 11, “In six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is;” and again Ex. xxxi. 17. 

The geological theory denies that they were created at 
that epoch, and asserts that they had their origin at a date 
innumerable ages earlier. 

II. The sacred history represents that the earth when 
created was waste and unfurnished, covered with an ocean 
and wrapped in absolute darkness. 

Dr. Smith denies that it was created in that state; and 
maintains that instead, it first subsisted in the form either of 
gas or fusion from intense heat, or at least, immediately 
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passed into one of those forms, and avers that the passage, 
Gen. i. 2, relates not to the earth at large, but only to a 
small portion of its surface lying between the Caucasian ridge 
and the Indian and Persian gulfs; and at a date myriads 
and millions of years posterior to its creation. 

III. The sacred history teaches that light was created on 
the first day, and that it was the light of the sun; as the 
period of the earth’s revolution on its axis was divided by 
it into night and day. 

Dr. Smith denies that either the sun or light was created 
on that occasion, and exhibits the effect then produced, as 
simply, that ‘“ the atmosphere over the region ” south of the 
Caucasian range “ became so far cleared” of some cause of 
darkness, “as to be pervious to light, though not yet per- 
fectly transparent,” and that light accordingly was not at all 
the subject of the divine fiat, but instead a mist, smoke, 
cloud, or some other element diffused through the spaces 
above “the region” that intercepted the sun’s rays.—P. 174. 

IV. The inspired narrative teaches that God created the 
firmament or atmosphere on the second day, and raised there- 
by a portion of the waters from the ocean into the space above. 

Dr. Smith denies that the atmosphere was then created, 
and holds, that the effect then produced was simply that “ the 
watery vapour collected into floating masses,—the clouds,” and 
that it was the consequence, therefore, not of a divine interpo- 
sition, but of the ordinary agents by which the waters of the 
ocean are absorbed by the atmosphere and formed into clouds. 

V. The sacred history states that the waters that had 
before everywhere enveloped the globe were on the third 
day first collected into seas, and dry land made to appear. 

Dr. Smith denies that the first collection of the waters 
into distinct bodies and seas, and formation of dry land, took 
place at that epoch. He maintains that the waters which 
were gathered together on the third day, were themselves a 
sea surrounded by high ranges of mountains on the east, 
west, and north; and the movement to which they were 
then subjected was nothing more than their being forced 
back, by the elevation of the region over which they were 
spread, into the Persian and Indian seas; and that seas and 
dry lands, mountains and continents, had existed through 
innumerable ages before. 
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VI. The history in Genesis represents that God, on the 
fourth day, established the sun and moon in that relation to 
the earth by which they determine the succession of days, 
seasons, and years. 

Dr. Smith denies that aly change was wrought in their 
relations at that epoch; and maintains that the only effect 
that then took place, was such a purification of the atmo- 
sphere from mists, clouds, or some other element that had 
intercepted their rays, that their light reached the earth 
without obstruction and illuminated its surface. ‘ By the 
fourth day,” he says, “ the atmosphere over this district,”— 
lying south of the Caucasian ridge,—“ had become pellucid ; 
and had there been a human eye to have beheld, the bright- 
ness of the sun would have been seen, and the other 
heavenly bodies after the sun was set.”—P, 235. 

VII. The narrative in Genesis states that vegetables were 
first created on the third day, and animals on the fifth and 
sixth, and that is the representation, Exodus xx. 11, in which 
it is declared that not only the heaven, earth, and sea were 
created in six days, but also, all that in them is. 

Dr. Smith affirms that the earth had previously been 
stocked with vegetables and animals of different orders, and 
that they had flourished in their several spheres through an 
incalculable round of years. 

The two representations are thus in open variance with 
each other in respect to every particular. They not only 
disagree in respect to the date of the creation of the heavens 
and earth, the first formation of seas and dry land, and the 
first creation of vegetables and animals, but they differ also 
in the utmost degree in regard to the subjects and nature of 
several of the events themselves. According to the Scrip- 
tural account, all the divine acts of the six days were omni- 
potent and creative: according to Dr. Smith, none of them 
were, except those by which vegetables and animals were 
formed. All the rest were mere acts of ordinary providence, 
and the effects that were wrought, the effects of second causes. 
If then the theory is, as he holds, indisputably correct, the 
question whether the sacred history can be legitimately made 
to harmonize with it, is of infinite moment. It is nothing 
less than the question whether the theory convicts the Bible 
of an error so palpable and enormous as must justly divest 
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it of all title to be received as a divine revelation. To deter- 
mine that question favorably to the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, their conciliation with the theory must be made on 
principles that are unquestionably just, and that are so clear 
and certain as to be entitled to produce conviction in every 
intelligent and candid mind. Conjectures, assertions, assump- 
tions, forced constructions, or any other artifices, will not 
meet the exigency. The Scriptures must be demonstrated 
to be in absolute harmony with the theory, by the most 
natural, ample, and irrefragable evidence, or a sum of false- 
hood is proved to exist in them so stupendous, and so sense- 
less, as to strip them of all claim to be regarded as the word 
of God. That many believe them to be wholly irreconcila- 
ble and are led by the theory into infidelity, he admits :— 


“Tt is incumbent on us to be aware that a vague idea has obtained 
circulation, that certain geological doctrines are at variance with the 
Holy Scriptures. TZhis notion works with pernicious effect. The 
semblance of discrepancy is indeed undeniable, but I profess my con- 
viction that it is nothing but a semblance, and that like many other 
difficulties on all important subjects that have tried the intellect of 
man, it vanishes before careful and sincere examination. The naked 
fact, however, the mere appearance, is eagerly laid hold of by some 
irreligious men, and is made an excuse for dismissing from their 
minds any serious regard to the law and gospel of God and any 
rational investigation of the evidences of revelation, for they are very 
willing to assume that Christianity is either a mass of absolute pre- 
judices, or a theory so laboring under heavy suspicion as to have 
but slender claims upon a philosopher’s attention. On the opposite 
extreme, many excellent persons, devout and practical Christians, 
knowing that the word of our God shall stand for ever, feel no desire 
to become acquainted with the real merits of the question; and sit 
down with a persuasion that geological theories are visionary plausi- 
bilities, each having its day of fashion, then being exploded in favor 
of some other vagary, which in its turn gives way, and all falling 
under the description of false philosophy and vain deceit. . . 

“That such a state of opinion is injurious to ihe cause of Chris- 
tianity can admit of no doubt. Jt is a fearful thing to array science 
and religion against each other, for, however unnatural and unjust 
this antagonist position certainly is, the fact of its existence is preg- 
nant with evil on both sides.—Pp. 20, 21. 

“We have seen that this science brings us into a situation that we 
cannot but feel most unwelcome and even distressing. In these lec- 
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tures it has been sufficiently shown that. some of the most evident geo- 
logical facts carry the APPEARANCE OF BEING AT VARIANCE with the 
declarations of Holy Scripture; and that many of our friends, 
men of ardent piety and Christian excellence, not perceiving any 
mode of conciliation, deny and reject, with great vehemence, our 
statement of those facts.”—P. 268. 


He thus admits that the theory is in appearance in open 
contradiction to the sacred record; that they are regarded 
by many eminent Christians as wholly irreconcilable with 
each other; and that that is so fully the belief of numbers 
of the irreligious, that receiving the theory as true, they 
wholly reject the Scriptures. He maintains, too, that if the 
Scriptures are the word of God they mvuzt be shown to be 
in perfect harmony with the theory. He says, in reference 
to his views in regard to the deluge :— 


“T cannot doubt but that some alarm and anxiety may be pro- 
duced in the minds of many by the hearing of these statements. 
They will be thought to be in direct contradiction to the sacred narra- 
tive ; and we cannot justify to ourselves any twisting and wresting 
of that narrative in order to bring it into an apparent accordance 
with the doctrines of human philosophy. But let my friends dismiss 
their fears. The Author of nature and the Author of revelation is 
the same. He cannot be at variance with himself. The book of his 
works and the book of his word cannot be contradictory. On the 
one hand, we find certain appearances in the kingdoms of nature, 
which stand upon various and independent grounds of sensible proof; 
and on the other hand, are declarations of Scripture which seem to be 
irreconcilable with those appearances, which are indeed ascertained 
facts. But we are sure that rrurH is immutable; and that one 
truth can never contradict another. Different parts of its vast 
empire may and do lie far asunder, and the intermediate portions 
may be covered with more or less of obscurity ; but they are under 
the same sceptre; and it is of itself and antecedently certain that 
the facts of nature and the laws that govern them, are in perfect 
unison with every other part of the will of Him that made them.” 
—P. 246, 


He was thus perfectly aware of the antagonism of his 
theory to the Scriptures; and that on his views, unless they can 
be fairly and fully reconciled, it is the Bible, not the theory, 
that is convicted of fatal error. What now is the “ princi- 
ple” on which he professes to effect their conciliation, and what 
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adequacy has it to that object? Weanswer: It is no prin- 
ciple whatever, and has no adaptation to the end for which 
he employs it. So far from it, it directly confutes his pre- 
tences, and sanctions the common construction of the record 
in Genesis, as teaching that the heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is, were created in the six days of that 
narrative. For what he denominates his “principle” of 
interpretation, stript of the cloud of words and senseless pre- 
tences in which it is wrapped up, is nothing else than this: 
First that God “ condescendingly ” employed in that history 
of the creation, a method adapted to the nature and especially 
the conceptions of men ; which means, if it means anything, 
that it was eminently adapted to give them true views of the 
facts he professed to reveal to them, and preserve them from 
misconception; from which it follows accordingly, that 
the time and mode of the creation were precisely what that 
narrative, taken in its plain grammatical sense, represents 
them to have been; and thence, that the geological theory 
which contradicts it, is wholly groundless and false. 

And next.—That God often assumed a human form in 
revealing himself to the patriarchs and prophets; and used 
in his communications to them, such figures of speech as 
men are accustomed to employ in expressing their thoughts 
to one another :—from which it follows again that they are 
to be interpreted, as such figures usually are ; and thence that 
if any of them occur in the history of the creation, the sense 
conveyed in the expression in which they are employed, is 
precisely that which men ordinarily and naturally assign to 
them ; and consequently, that the geological theory which 
contradicts that sense, is false. He states the first branch 
of his “ principle ” in the following manner :— 


“The earliest revelations which God was pleased to grant to man, 
whether in the state of pristine integrity, or in that into which by 
transgression he fell, must have been conveyed by representations, 

- + composed of materials derived from the knowledge possessed 
by the subjects of those revelations, and the relations under which 
they stood to beings and circumstances around them. 

“This position is only the correlate of saying that the revelation 
must have been given, and transmitted in the language spoken or 
written by those to whom the message of God came ; or, to say all in 
one word, it must have been intelligible.”—P. 204. 
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The nouns, verbs, adjectives, and other words employed, then, 
in the history of the creation in Genesis and Exodus, must, 
by this, have been used by the Most High in precisely the 
sense in which they were employed by the Israelites of the 
age of Moses, to whom that history was communicated. But 
the Israelites of that age to whom that revelation was made, 
used all these terms in as specific and definite a sense as is 
now assigned to them in our language. Thus they used the 
term answering to our noun earth, to denote this world, 
precisely as we do. Whether they regarded it as a sphere 
revolving on its axis, or as an extended plane that is station- 
ary, does not touch that fact, nor at all affect the question 
in debate. They, in like manner, used the words answering 
to our heaven, sun, moon, stars, waters, darkness, light, even- 
ing, morning, night, day, seas, dry land, herbs, trees, fish, fowl], 
and beasts, to designate identically the same objects ; and the 
verbs answering to create, make, and form, to denote precisely 
the same acts, as we now employ these verbs to denote. Of 
this there can be no dispute. That they entertained different 
ideas of the nature of the firmament, the distances and mag- 
nitudes of the heavenly bodies, and the reason of the suc- 
cession of day and night, does not touch this fact at all. Of 
the objects that were called into existence and the modifica- 
tions that were wrought in them by the creative acts, the 
language of Genesis conveyed identically the same views to 
them as it conveys to us. And the declaration accordingly, 
in the fourth commandment, that in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, was to 
them as direct and specific a declaration as language could 
express, that the whole of the creative work detailed in 
Genesis, was wrought in the six days of that record, and 
gave them, therefore, all the certainty that the divine testi- 
mony can yield, that the heaven and earth had no existence 
anterior to that epoch. Dr. Smith’s boasted “principle” by 
which he is to empty the narrative of its natural sense, and 
bring it into harmony with his theory, thus, instead of 
answering, defeats his object, and verifies the construction 
which he attempts to set aside by it. If God condescended 
to use the terms in which the history of the creation is given 
in the sense in which they were customarily employed by 
the Israelites to whom Moses delivered that history, as he 
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undoubtedly did; then he unquestionably teaches in it that 
the heavens and earth were called into existence, and the 
whole creative work recorded there, performed by him in the 
week in which man received his being; and contradicts the 
geological theory, therefore, that the creation of the heavens 
and earth took place innumerable ages before. 

Is it not astounding that this was not seen by Dr. Smith ; 
that he did not perceive that his object required him to show 
precisely the converse of his “ principle;” that instead of 
representing the Most High as accommodating himself to the 
conceptions of the Israelites, and using the language he em- 
ployed in the sense in which they were accustomed to use it, 
so that they would naturally contemplate his creative acts and 
the effects to which he gave existence, according to their real 
nature, he should have shown that he pursued precisely. 
the opposite course, and employed the terms of the narrative 
in a sense wholly novel and extraordinary, and that brings 
the propositions it expresses into harmony with the teach- 
ings of the geological theory? No pretext, however, of that 
kind is made by Dr. Smith; nor does he give any proof 
directly that the ignorance of the Israelites of the structure 
of the solar system, or their false notions of the earth and 
heavens, presented any obstacle to God’s making known to 
them, had he desired so to do, and in terms they would have 
fully understood, that the heavens and earth were created at 
a date far earlier than the epoch of the six days of Genesis, 
and that our world had in the mean time been the scene of 
vegetable and animal life. There is nothing in these state- 
ments which the Israelites were not as capable of compre- 
hending as easily and fully as they understood the announce- 
ment which the Most High made to them at Sinai, that he 
created the heavens and earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is, in the six days of the Mosaic epoch. The assumption on 
which Dr. Smith in reality builds his attempt to reconcilé 
the history in Genesis with his theory, that those elements 
of his system transcended the understanding of the Hebrews, 
and that. God was obliged, in order to bring the revelation 
he was to make within the sphere of their comprehension, 
to omit those particulars, and substitute a representation 
that is im antagonism with them, is thus not only altogether 
groundless; it is self-contradictory ; for what can form a 
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grosser self-contradiction, than the representation that God, 

in condescending to'use a method of describing the creation 
of the world, which’ the: Israelites would naturally under- 
stand as denoting what he meant .to express by it, yet em- 
ployed a method which they infallibly understood as signify- 
ing a wholly different work ?. It.s:irideed worse than self- 
contradictory. It is a bold and flagrant impeachment of the 
wisdom and truth of the Most High, under the pretext of 
honoring his attributes and vindicating the veracity and au- 
thority of his word! A pitiableissue truly of the bustling and 
pompous parade he makes with his ‘‘ principle;”—a wretched 
termination of the ostentatious protestations he utters at every 
turn of his lofty sense of God’s perfections and unquestioning 
trust in his word! Yet not a syllable is uttered by him to 
cover up this feature of his procedure. He makes no 
attempt to show how his “ principle” works the effect he 
ascribes to it, in respect to any one of the points on which 
the sacred. narrative is at variance with his theory. He 
gives no indication in what way.the declaration that God 
created the heavens and earth, the sea, and all that in 

them is in six days, is made by his “ principle” to mean that 
he created the heavens and earth at:an immeasurably earlier 
epoch. He gives no clue to the mode in which it makes the 
creation of light to mean a mere removal from the atmo- 
sphere of mist, or some other dense element that had inter- 
cepted the sun’s rays. He says nothing of the way in which 
it makes the creation of the atmosphere to mean the mere col- 

lection in it of floating vapors and clouds, He offers no ex- 
planation of the process by which it makes the gathering of 
the waters into seas, to mean, simply the removal of those 
that were spread over the “region” south of the Caucasus 
into the Persian. and Indian gulfs; nor does he give any hint 
of the way iniwhich it causes the first. production of dry land, 

to indicate the elevation of a “region” into the atmosphere 
that had before existed as dry land, through an. incalculable 
round of years. \Of the application of his.‘ principle” to 
these great particulars in whith his theory contradicts the 
sacred history ;. of the-way‘in which it works the extraor- 

dinary effects he’ astribes’ +6 it, which it was his professed 
aim ‘to explain and demonstrate, he utters not a word. His 
reade:= are left to be duped, if they will, by his loud protes- 
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tations of candor, his lofty pretensions to learning, and his bold 
assertions, into the belief that his principle works out the 
conciliation of the theory with the inspired history which he 
professes to achieve by it. Whether there was artifice in 
this, or whether he was the victim of the quackery he prac- 
tised on others, we leave our readers to judge. Most 
persons who publicly undertake to effect the reconciliation 
of a scientific theory with a doctrine of the Scriptures, which 
it contradicts, and state the principle on which they are made 
to harmonize, would deem it requisite to their object to de- 
monstrate the adequacy of the principle to the purpose by 
applying it, and showing that it actually brings the theory 
and doctrine out of their seeming antagonism into harmony. 
Dr. Smith avoids that test of his principle, and contents him- 
self with airy pretences, bold assertions and assumptions, 
pompous self-congratulations at the success of his expedient, 
and gibes and sneers at those whose ignorance and dulness 
had withheld them from seeing what he affects to see, and 
with a few dashes of his pen makes so plain. 

He next proceeds to the second branch of his principle ; 
namely that God often assumed a human form in his theo- 
phanies to the patriarchs and prophets, and used in his 
communications to them such figures of speech as men are 
accustomed to employ in expressing their thoughts to one 
another. He says:— 


“We are thus led to another observation, which will bring us 
to the principle proposed as the solution of the Biblical question, 
with relation not to geology only, but to human science universally. 
It is this. 

“ The revelations successively given to the fathers of mankind, to 
the ancestors of the Israelitish nation, and to particular persons of 
that nation, at sundry times, and in diverse manners, were con- 
veyed “in representations to the senses, chiefly that of sight, and in 
words descriptive of those representations. 

“Tt was adapted to a state of intellectual and spiritnal infancy ; 
and from it was derived taat character of the Old Testament revela- 
tions, which it is our present object to consider more closely. 

“That character consisted in representing God by the figurative 
attribution of the human form with its organs and functions, and 
the human mind with its affections and passions.”—Pp. 205-207. 


But this not only does not accomplish what he proposes to 
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effect by it, but it has no bearing whatever on the subject. 
How does the fact that God assumed a iuman form, and is 
represented as having eyes, hands, and a mouth, and as 
uttering words, show that the geological theory that he 
created .e heavens and earth infinite ages since, is in perfect 
harmony with his declaration in the fourth commandment, 
that he created them on the first day of the Mosaic epoch, which 
was but about six thousand years ago? How is the theory 
that vegetables and animals existed and flourished on the 
earth in infinite numbers, through incalculable periods ante- 
rior to the creation recorded in Genesis, reconciled by it 
with that inspired record, which represents that they were 
first brought into existence on the third, fifth, and sixth 
days of that epoch? It is preposterous to pretend that it 
works any change in the relations of those contradictory pro- 
positions to each other. No one can seriously urge it, who 
is not either laboring under extreme misconception, or en- 
deavoring, at all hazards, to mystify and mislead others. 

He adduces also the mode in which the Scriptures exhibit 
the great objects and processes of the physical world, as 
exemplifying his “ principle.” 


“We have now to consider the manner in which this character- 
istic style of the Scriptures speaks of natural phenomena. With 
regard to the figure of the earth, its relation to the heavenly bodies, 
and its motion or immobility; so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, direct information does not occur in the Scriptures upon 
these subjects. But there are many passages which, in the way of 
incidental mention, seem capable of affording us abundant satisfac- 
tion. As this is a topic of much interest in itself, and has a close 
connexion with our ultimate object, I shall recite passages at some 
length.”—P. 214. 


He quotes accordingly a number of passages in which 
figurative expressions are employed to denote the appear- 
ances and seeming conditions of the heavens and earth; none 
of which, however, have any bearing on the point he affects 
to establish by them. His first is Job xxvi. 7. “He 
stretcheth out the north over the empty place, and hangeth 
the earth upon nothing.” P. 215. Here the verb “stretch- 
eth” is used by a metaphor to denote that the heavens 
appeared to the eye as though they were stretched out like a 
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vast dome or expanse; not that they were actually formed 
by such a process; and the verb “hangeth” is employed by 
the same figure to signify that the earth seems to be sustained 
in its position, as though it were suspended from some fixed 
object above; not that it really is upheld in that manner. 
To treat the verbs as used literally, is to defeat the very 
object for which the metaphors are employed, and this Dr. 
Smith in effect admits. He says:— 


“ The former part of this verse seems to contemplate the expanse 
of the starry heavens as seen by night, especially distinguishing the 
northern constellations, and presenting the appearance of a concave 
surface, extended on all sides; or as it is more fully expressed in 
Isaiah, ‘ he stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth 
them out as a tent to dwell in.’ By ‘the empty place’ appears to be 
meant the whole space above the habitable ground [a singular 
error; it means undoubtedly the seeming empty space beneath the 
northern arch of the sky, in which the stars of that part of the 
heavens appear to be fixed], and which, by those who had no knowledge 
of the atmosphere or any other aeriform substance, was regarded as 
emptiness, a mere nothing. [A still more extraordinary fancy. He 
might as well assume that the ancients had no knowledge of light, 
colors, heat, or the matter of the earth itself. The fact that they 
were not aware of the constitution of the atmosphere, is no more a 
proof that they were not aware of its existence, than their igno- 
rance of the mode in which colors are produced, external objects 
perceived by an image on the retina, or minerals and rocks formed 
by crystallization, is a proof that they knew nothing of minerals, 
the forms of external objects, or colors.] The suspending the earth 
upon nothing, comes as the antithesis of the former member, 
and declares that the solid earth on which men and other creatures 
dwell, has no visible or known support, but remains in its place 
fixed by the decree and power of God.”—P. 215. 


What bearing then has the passage on the point af issue? 
It is employed simply, he admits, in, describing certain ap- 
pearances or. conditions of the heavens and earth, as they 
seem'to the eye; and the descriptive terms are used by a 
metaphor, the express office of which is to depict resem- 
blances in contra-distinction from literalities. The figures 
themselves therefore preclude the literal sense which he, by 
%, strange, self-contradiction, attempts. to fasten on them. 
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Besides, there is no reference whatever in the passage to the 
time when the heavens and earth were brought into existence. 
There is nothing that can by any pretext be made to imply 
that their creation took place at an earlier date than that 
which is assigned to it by the record in Genesis. What then 
does it contribute towards the reconciliation of that record 
with the geological theory? How does the use of’ those 
metaphors in describing certain appearances of the heavens 
and earth, two thousand five hundred years perhaps after the 
epoch of the six days, show that the inspired history of 
their creation at that epoch is in perfect consistence with the 
theory that their creation took place at a date infinite ages 
earlier? What but the most extraordinary infatuation can 
have led Dr. Smith to fancy that it achieves that impossible 
effect ? 


He quotes a number of other passages in which meta- 
phors, drawn from architecture, are used, that exhibit the 
earth as having a foundation and a corner-stone, and as 
sustained upon pillars; and other similar figures are em- 
ployed in the description of other natural objects. They 
are used, however, for the express purpose of depicting mere 
resemblances, not to describe realities. When the mother 
of Samuel said, “The pillars of the earth are the Lord’s, and 
he hath set the world upon them,” no one supposes she 
expressed a belief that the earth is really set on pillars, any 
more than when she said, “ Neither is there any rock like 
our God,” she used that expression because she regarded 
Jehovah as a real rock: nor when Job said, “ The pillars 
of heaven tremble, and are astonished at his reproof,” does 
any one suppose he used the expression because he truly 
thought the arch of heaven was upheld by bronze or marble 
columns, any more than he used the word astonished, be- 
cause he believed the earth really felt astonishment, or was 
actually rebuked by the Almighty. It bespeaks the most 
extraordinary inacquaintance with the usage of language, 
that these and similar figures should be taken as having 
their origin in the cosmogony of the ancient Hebrews. They 
are used as frequently in modern poetry, oratory, and ordi- 
nary speech, as they were by the Israelites three thousand 
years ago; and are as consistent with the views that are now 
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entertained of the structure of the universe, as they are with 
the notions held by that people in that age. But they have 
not in either case the remotest bearing on the point which 
Dr. Smith professes to determine by them. What has the 
question whether the Hebrews thought the earth an extend- 
ed plane, and believed it supported by pillars, to do with 
the question whether the theory that the earth was called 
into existence many millions of ages ago, is consistent with 
the Scriptural history that it was created about six thousand 
years since? What power or adaptation has it to show 
that those antagonistic propositions are not contradictions, 
but, differing as they do, are yet both true, and in perfect 
harmony? Can any man in his senses persuade himself it 
can achieve such a palpable impossibility? The earth is 
said to reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and 
to have spued out the nations of Canaan from their land. 
Did Dr. Smith suppose these metaphorical expressions indi- 
cate that such notions were really entertained by the Hebrews 
of the structure and motions of the earth, and that they prove 
that his theory of its age is in harmony with the history in 
Genesis of its creation? He might undoubtedly as well 
have alleged them for that purpose as those which he quotes. 
When the Psalmist said, “ If I take the wings of the morn- 
ing and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
thy hand shall lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me,” 
did Dr. Smith suppose he really thought the morning has 
wings, and that he could take them, if he chose, and fly to 
the western end of the Mediterranean? Why not, if he 
imagined the metaphorical ascription to the earth and heaven 
of pillars, shows that the Hebrews believed they are really 
upheld by such a support? And why did he not allege the 
one as readily as the other, in proof that passages which he 
holds exhibit the earth as created at two epochs, separated 
from each other by unknown and immeasurable periods, 
are nevertheless consistent with the fact that it was created 
at but one of them? Yet he winds up his pretence of 
proving his point with the following self-congratulatory 
announcement :-— 


“The length to which these observations have gone appeared neces- 
sary, in order to establish the broud and strong foundation of that 
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principle of Biblical interpretation, which, to my full conviction, will 
liberate us from difficulty, in relation to the supposed discrepancies 
between the facts of science, especially geological science, and the 
testimony of the Holy Scriptures.”—P, 221. 


Such is the wretched farce he presents under the pretext 
of stating and exemplifying a “ principle ” that reconciles his 
theory of the age of the earth with the date ascribed to it 
by the Scriptures, though not a hint is uttered by him of 
the mode in which these and other similar metaphorical 
expressions change the meaning of the language of the 
history in Genesis i. ;—in which no metaphor, except in the 
use of the word rule, and no comparison whatever, or any 
other rhetorical figure occurs ;—and reducesit toa consistency 
with the geological theory. Though, in fact, no rule of in- 
terpretation is stated by him, he yet seems not to have 
suspected that his imagined “ principle” does not perfectly 
reconcile his theory with the testimony of the Scripgpres. 
Like the maniac who, flattering himself he had discovered 
a principle of perpetual motion, continued to cherish the 
delusion, though unable to construct an engine that answered 
to his idea, or to show how, if erected, it was to perpetuate 
its activity,—Dr. Smith continued, it would seem, under the 
persuasion that his “ principle” of interpretation achieved 
the task he assigned to it, though he made no application 
of it to the sacred text, nor gave any clue to the mode in 
which it was to work out the result which he persuaded 
himself he had accomplished by it. 

Having thus announced his principle of interpretation, he 
at length proceeds prefessedly to give his construction by 
it of the history of the creation in Genesis, by which he 
was to bring that narrative into harmony with the doctrines 
of his theory. He in fact, however, makes no application 
of it whatever, nor presents the remotest intimation of the 
way in which it effects the object he represents it as accom- 
plishing. Instead, the interpretation he gives is altogether 
independent of it, and based on different grounds; and is, 
in fact, nothing else than his mere arbitrary opinion or fancy, 
framed to meet the exigencies of the theory. This is 
sufficiently seen from his exposition of the two first verses. 
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Thus of the announcement, “In the beginning, God created 
the heavens and the aiath, " ihe Says :-—— 


“The phrase ‘ the heaténdland the earth,’ though not always used 
by the sacred writers in the full sense, is the most comprehensive 
that the Hebrew language affords to designate the wniverse of de- 
pendent being ; and, on account of, the connexion, it requires to be 
so taken in this place. ,..It thus corresporids to the expression in the 
New Testament, ‘ All things:that are in the heavens and that are on 
the earth, the visible and the myisible ; the all things.’ This sub- 
lime sentence therefore stands at the head of the sacred volume, 
announcing that there. was an epoch, a point.in the flow of infinite 
duration, when the whole of the dependent world, or whatever portion 
of it first had existence, was brought into being. . . It was a 
creation, in the proper sense ; nat.a modelling or new-forming. The 
phrase ‘in the beginning’ is used several times in Scripture, to 
denote the commencement of whatever flow of time or series of 
things the subject spoken of requires. '. Here the expression 
spollpes an action as taking’ place at this point of time—an act of 
the infinite Being; but*wwen' that beginning was, when that act 
was put forth, it wasinot the design of revelation to inform us. 
Carry it back as far as we may, there is elernity beyond it. 

“In the same manner we understand the recapitulation in chap. 
ii. 1-3, the commencement of the briefer narrative in chap. ii. 4, and 
the reason of the Sabbath given in the fourth commandment, 
Exodus xx. 11. All that the Israelites would understand by the 
heavens and the earth, all.that they knew, and all that it concerned 
them to know, was made (adjusted, arranged, appropriated to new 
purposes, for so the word often signifies), ‘in six days.’ There is 
just as much reason to interpret that commandment, as representing 
the Deity to ‘faint and ‘be weary,’ in direct contradiction to other 
parts of the Bible, as to ‘maintain that it teaches the proper creation 
of the universe to have’taken place immediately before the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath.”—-Pp. 227, 228. 


His object in this"is‘to show that the creation of the 
heavens and earth, @hnouneed Gen. i. 1, “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and; the earth,” took place at a 
different epcch, arid'was’ in’ nature a wholly different work 
from that which is. déseribed in the remainder of the chap- 
ter, and is the subjedt df the'declaration in the fourth com- 
mandment,—“ In six days!therLord made the heavens and 
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earth, the sea, and all that in them is;” and in order to 
this, he first maintains that the work referred to in Gen. i. 
2-31, and Exodus xx. 11, was “not a proper creation,” but 
@ mere re-arranging, or appropriating to a new purpose.. He 
assumes, therefore, next, that the terms “the heavens and 
earth,” Gen. i. 1, have a totally different meaning from that 
with which they are used, Gen. ii. 1-4, and Exodus xx. 11, 
and denote nothing, as we shall show, but the earth itself, 
with the vapors, clouds, or dust which he supposes sur- 
rounded it from the first to the fourth of the six days. 
And, thirdly, he assumes or implies that this results from 
figures with which the terms embodying the new sense are 
employed; and his achieving the result at which he aims 
depends on his establishing these points. If the phrase 
“the heavens and earth” have precisely the same meaning 
in Genesis ii. 1-4, and Exodus xx. 11, as it has in Genesis 
i. 1 ;—if the verb “ made” in Exodus xx. 11, and “create” 
in Genesis ii. 1-4, have identically the same meaning as 
“create” has in Genesis i. 1; and if they are all used in 
their literal sense in these passages, then the explication 
by which he attempts to bring them into consistency with 
his geological theory, falls to the ground. 

In the first place, then, his construction is left without 
any proof. He alleges nothing whatever to sustain it. Let 
the reader re-peruse the passage, and he will see that not a 
shadow of anything is adduced to support his representation, 
except what lies couched in the expressions, “we under- 
stand,” “all that the Israelites could understand,” “ all 
that they knew, and all that it concerned them to know,” 
which are nothing more than his mere dicta. He does not 
affect to sustain them by any evidence. He does not at- 
tempt to show how his “ principle ” determines their mean- 
ing to be that which he assigns to them. He does not state 
what figures he supposes there are in those passages to 
which he regards his “principle” as applicable. He does 
not even allude to his principle. The whole is completely 
independent of anything that he had before uttered, and 
rests on nothing whatever except his mere asseveration—a 
slender basis, truly, for the support of such a towering 
superstructure ! 

In the next place his assumption and assertion that the 
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word translated “made” in Exodus xx. 11, and the word 
“ create,” Genesis ii. 4, are used in a wholly different sense 
from “create,” Gen. i. 1, and denote a mere adjustment or 
re-arrangement; and thence that the work described, Gen. 
i. 2-81, and denoted Exodus xx. 11, was not a “ proper 
creation,” is not only wholly arbitrary and groundless, but 
is unquestionably against the sense of these verbs in those 
passages, and their usage in all similar cases. The verb 
my, to make, translated made, Exodus xx. 11, when em- 
ployed, as it often is, to denote the bringing of a thing into 
existence, has identically the sense of the verb create, when 
used to signify the calling of a thing into being from nothing; 
precisely as our verb make is used in that sense when em- 
ployed to signify the production of a thing, which, from its 
nature, can only come into existence by creation. Thus, 
when God is said to be the maker of heaven and earth, the 
maker of the universe, and the maker of angels and men, the 
sense is identically the same as when he is said to be their 
creator. As the making of the heavens and earth, of in- 
telligent beings, and all other creatures and things of life, 
must, of necessity, be by creation, the verb make is used as 
naturally and properly to express their being brought into 
existence in that manner as the verb create, and carries with 
it as necessarily and absolutely the sense of giving existence 
to that which before had no being. This equivalence of the 
terms, when employed to denote the origination of such 
existences, is exemplified in their usage in the history of 
the creation itself, Genesis i. and ii., in which they are re- 
peatedly employed interchangeably to signify the production 
of things that are indisputably called into being from nothing. 
Thus, in the. account of the creation of man, Genesis i. 26, 
27,—“ And God said, let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness. . . So God created man in his image, 
in the image of God created he him; male and female created 
‘he them,” the verb translated make, indisputably has pre- 
cisely the same sense as the verb create; as it is used to 
denote especially the calling into being of man’s intelligent 
nature, in which his likeness to God consists. To assign 
to it the lower sense Dr. Smith ascribes to it, of merely re- 
arranging a substance that was already in existence, or 
giving it a new shape, would be either to represent man as 
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altogether material, or else to ascribe to his spiritual nature 
a pre-existence, and exhibit the work of which he was then 
the subject, a mere modification of his being, instead of a 
creation. In like manner, in Genesis ii. 3, 4,—‘ And God 
blessed the seventh day, because that in it he had rested 
from all the work which God created and made.” “These 
are the generations ”—that is, the history of the origin—“ of 
the heavens and of the earth when they were created in the 
day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens, 
and every plant of the field before it was in the earth, and 
every herb of the field before it grew.” Here the verb 
translated made is used as the exact equivalent of create, 
indisputably, as they are employed to signify’the calling 
into existence of identically the same things,—-“ all the 
work which God created and made ;” and the book of their 
genesis, or history of their origin, is declared to be their 
history when they were created; and that time is specified 
as the time when the herbs and plants were called into ex- 
istence, which was on the third of the six days. The verb 
translated create, in each of these instances, is the same as 
that used Genesis i. 1, which, Dr. Smith admits, signifies “a 
proper creation, not a modelling, or new-forming ;” and the 
verb rendered “ made” is in each instance also that which 
is used Exodus xx. 11, and is there rendered by the same 
term. We have thus the most ample certainty from the 
history of the creation itself, that the verb translated made 
in the annunciation, in the fourth commandment, “In six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is,” denotes “a proper creation,” or gift of 
existence, in identically the sense in which the heavens and 
earth are, in Genesis i.1, declared to have been created. 
The fact that the verb rendered made, is sometimes employed 
to signify the arrangement in a new combination of things 
that before existed, or gift to them of a new shape, is no 
proof that that is its sense in these passages, any more than 
the fact that the verb create is sometimes used to denote the 
production of effects without a proper creation; as in the 
expressions, “he created a great sensation,” “he created an 
extraordinary stir,” in which it simply denotes the excite- 
ment of a sensation and stir, is a proof that that is its sense 
in Genesis i. 1, 26,27. As the nature of that to which it 
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is applied in the expression, ‘he created a sensation,” shows 
that it is there used only in the sense of occasioning or 
exciting, so the nature of that to which the verb to make 
is applied, in Genesis i. 26, 27,—‘‘ And God said, let us make 
man in our image;’’ and Exodus xx. 11, “ In six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is,” shows, with equal certainty, that the sense in 
which it is there used, is that of a proper and absolute 
creation. Dr. Smith’s attempt to fasten on it, by his mere 
dictum, a wholly different and lower meaning, is thus not only 
without a shadow of authority, but against its clear and in- 
disputable usage in the history of the creation, in Genesis, 
and its natural and necessary meaning when employed as 
it is, in Exodus xx. 11, to denote acts by which God is the 
maker of the heavens ‘snd the earth, and the sea, and the 
organized and living natures with which they are peopled. 
In the third place, he is equally in error in his represent- 
ation that the phrase “the heavens and earth,” in Exodus 
xx. 11, and Genesis ii. 8, 4, is uged in a different sense from. 
that with which it is employed in Genesis i. 1, and denotes 
nothing but a small part of the earth and the vapors, or 
other dense elements, which he imagines enveloped it until 
the fourth of the six days. The clear demonstration of 
this point, which he rather assumes or implies, than for- 
mally asserts, is indispensable to the verification of his 
construction. He admits that the phrase, the heavens and 
the earth, Genesis i. 1, denotes the whole solar system, and 
all the other celestial orbs that were known to the Hebrews. 
He assumes, however, that in the fourth commandment, it 
has an altogether inferior sense, and signifies nothing but 
what he holds was the subject of the divine acts, recorded 
in the history of the six days’ work, Genesis i. 2-31. And 
he exhibits that as a small part of the earth, merely, and 
its living forms, to the exclusion of the rest, and of the sun, 
moon, and ° other celestial orbs. Thus, instead of the sun, 


or the sun’s light, he maintains that the subject of the divine 


act, recorded Genesis i. 3, ‘‘ And God said, let there be light, 


and there was light,” was a mere vapor, or dense element, 


that enveloped a part of the earth; and that the effect 
wrought was the mere removal of that envelope, so that a 
measure of light penetrated to the earth’s surface. ‘“ The 
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atmosphere,” he says, “‘ over the region became so far cleared 
as to be pervious to light, though not yet perfectly trans- 
parent.”—P. 234. In like manner he maintains also, that, 
instead of a change in the relations of the sun and moon to 
the earth, by which they became the determiners of its days 
and seasons and years, described Genesis i. 14, the vapors 
of the atmosphere were the subject of the act there recorded, 
and that the effect wrought was their removal; so that the 
sun’s light, and that of the other orbs, reached the earth 
without obstruction. “ By the fourth day,” he says, “the 
atmosphere over this district had become pellucid; and had 
there been a human eye to havé beheld, the brightness of 
the sun would have been seen, and other heavenly bodies, 
after the sun was set.”—P. 235. The sun, moon, planets, 
and stars were not then, according to him, the subjects of 
any of the acts of the six days, described Gen. i. 8-31, and 
Exodus xx. 11, and therefore the phrase the heavens and 
earth in Exodus xx. 11, and Genesis ii. 8, 4, is used in a sense 
wholly inferior to that with which it is employed in the 
announcement, Genesis i. 1, that in the beginning God 
created them; and signifies there, nothing more than a part 
of the earth itself, and its living forms. Of this extraordi- 
nary representation, on the proof of which the validity of 
his construction of the verb “ made,” Exodus xx. 11, depends, 
he offers not the slightest evidence, nor could he, had ‘he 
attempted it. There is no instance in the sacred volume in 
which the phrase “the heavens and earth,” does not denote 
at least the whole solar system of which the Hebrews had 
a knowledge, and it usually signifies the whole of the worlds 
with which they were acquainted. This Dr. Smith himself 
states as its meaning. He says of Genesis i. 1, “ the phrase 
‘the heavens and the earth,’ though not always used by the 
sacred writers in the full sense, is the most comprehensive that 
the Hebrew language affords to designate the universe of depend- 
ent being, [with which the Hebrews were acquainted,] and, 
on account of tts connexion, it requires to be so taken in this 
place. It thus corresponds to the expressions in the New 
Testament, ‘ All things that are in the heavens and that are 
on the earth, the visible and the invisible, the all things,’”— 
P. 227. By his own concession, therefore, it has that signi- 
fication in Exodus xx. 11; and his construction, accordingly, 
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in which he assigns it a lower sense, and thence maintains 
that the making of these ascribed to God, was not a proper 
creation, falls to the ground. His pretext that the verb 
rendered made in that passage denotes simply an adjusting, 
arranging, or appropriating to new purposes, in contradis- 
tinction from a proper creation, is confuted also by its use 
there to denote the gift of being to all that are in the heavens, 
the earth, and the sea; that is, to plants, animals, and man, 
the lowest of which are not mere organisms, but have life; 
while animals have consciousness and activity, and man a 
spiritual as well as a corporeal and sensitive nature, which 
must necessarily, therefore, have been called into existence 
by “a proper creation.” His second point is thus not only 
unsupported by evidence, but is in open contradiction to his 
own concessions, and to the meaning which the nature of the 
things there said to have been made, renders it necessary to 
assign to the verb by which their production is expressed. 
In the fourth place, his pretext that the verb made, Ex- 


_ odus xx. 11, is used by a metaphor, and therefore does not 


denote a real creation, is equally unproved, mistaken, and 
fatal to his construction; for if, as he intimates, to adjust, 
re-arrange, or appropriate to a new purpose are senses which 
the verb to make acquires by a metaphor, then, unques- 
tionably, when it is employed to denote the origination of 
the heavens, the earth, the sea, and all that in them is,— 
plants, animals, and man, it must, from their nature, denote 
“a proper creation.” There is no ground whatever for 
supposing that the whole of the heavenly orbs, the whole 
earth, or the plants, animals, and man that were created in 
the six days, were ever readjusted, rearranged, or appro- 
priated to a new purpose. The supposition is wholly con- 
tradictory to the nature of the latter, which have organization 
and life; and it is altogether gratuitous, improbable, and 
preposterous, in respect to the heavenly orbs. and the earth. 
He does not, indeed, expressly assert that it is used there by 
a metaphor; but he implies it in the intimation that the 
verb rested, in that passage, is used by that figure. He 
says, “There is just as much reason to interpret that com- 
mandment as representing the Deity to faint and be weary, 
in direct contradiction to other parts of the Bible, as to 
maintain that it teaches the proper creation of the universe 
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to have taken place immediately before the institution of 
the Sabbath.”—P. 228. Neither the verb, however, there 
translated rested, nor that which is rendered rested, Genesis 
ii. 2, 8, is used by a metaphor or any other figure. Their 
primary meaning is, to cease from acting, and that is the sense 
in which they are used there. It is in a secondary sense 
that they are employed when they are used to denote the 
refreshment which is the consequence of ceasing from 
action; but that, it is certain from the divine nature, is not 
their meaning there. His representation, therefore, that if 
the verb in Exodus xx. 11 is taken literally, it would import 
that the Deity was “ faint and weary,” proceeds on a total 
misapprehension of its proper signification; as, literally, it 
simply denotes to discontinue acting, it wholly precludes 
the idea of restoration from fatigue. He fails altogether, 
accordingly, in this, as in each of his other points. He 
does not even attempt formally to apply his principle of 
interpretation to these passages; there is no figure of any 
species in Genesis ii. 8, 4, and Exodus xx. 11, to which he 
could have applied it. His whole exposition, by which he 
endeavors to bring them into consistency with his theory, 
is without any other foundation than his mere dictum, and 
is in the most palpsble contradiction to the unquestionable 
meaning of their terms. 

He next proceeds to the interpretation of the second verse 
of the sacred narrative: 


“¢And the earth was without form and void, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.’ 

“ The first inquiry here is, what relation does this paragraph bear 
to the preceding? Is it the relation of close connexion, an immediate 
sequence, or does it only express posteriority, without defining the 
separating interval? My conviction is, not the former, but the latter. 

“The question will be answered by attending to the connecting 
particle. As it is rendered in our version, it naturally excites the 
idea of immediate sequence. But a few words will show that this 
would be an unwarranted inference from the expression in the origi- 
nal, This prefixed conjunction is the general connecting particle of 
the language; but the mode of connexion may be extremely various, 
and is always to be ascertained by a consideration of the circumstances 
in every case, It may be copulative, or disjunctive, or adversative ; 
or it may express a mere annexation to a former topic of discourse, 
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the connexion being only that of the subject-matter, or the continua- 
tion of thecomposition. This continuative use forms one of the most 
marked peculiarities of the Hebrew idiom, and it comprehends every 
variety of mode in which one train of sentiment may be appended to 
another. The two sentences are thus rendered by a cautious and 
judicious critic, the late Dr. Dathe, of Leipzig: ‘In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth. But afterwards the earth 
became waste and desolate.’ ”—P. 231. 


This point it behoved Dr. Smith to establish by the most 
indisputable evidence; as unless he demonstrated that a vast 
period intervened between the creation announced in the 
first verse, and the condition of the earth described in the 
second, his whole scheme for the conciliation of the narrative 
with his theory falls to the ground. He does not, however, 
offer any evidence of it whatever. All he alleges is the fact 
that the particle translated and, is sometimes used in a dis- 
junctive and sometimes in an adversative sense, while he ad- 
mits that the question whether it has such a sense in any in- 
stance, is “to be ascertained by a consideration of the cir- 
cumstances.” Not a syllable does he utter to show that it is 
employed in an adversative meaning here. As in respect to 
his boasted “principle,” he contents himself with merely 
stating the fact or rule, and then at once assumes, without 
proof, that it yields the result which he claims; and this is 
the game he plays throughout his whole volume. A more 
discreditable sham ; a meaner deception than the whole web 
of his discourse is, we have never met under the name of 
reasoning. It is plain he could not show that the particle 
rendered and, has here an adversative sense; that is, that it 
indicates that the waste and unfurnished condition of the 
earth was different from that in which it was created, and 
thence that a period of perhaps immeasurable length had 
intervened betwixt its creation and its becoming waste and 
unfurnished—which is what he affects to demonstrate—unless 
he could prove that that is the natural and customary mean- 
ing of the particle, and must be taken as its sense here, if 
there is not a positive and insuperable reason in the connexion 
for giving it a different signification; or else could demon- 
strate from the nature of God’s creative act that the earth 
could not have been called into existence in a waste and un- 
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furnished state. But he offers no proof that: vaw, the particle 
rendered and, has such a signification; nor could he. The 
supposition is preposterous. He does not even allege a sha- 
dow of evidence that it has the adversative sense of but here ; 
nor had he, and even established that as its genuine meaning, 
would it have contributed in the least. degree to show that 
a long period or any space whatever intervened between the 
creation and the existence of the earth in its waste and 
unfurnished state. Let the passage be translated—‘ In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth. But the 
earth was waste and unfurnished, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep ;” and the meaning is simply, that the earth 
was not created in-the state in which it now. exists; that is, 
fitted to be the abode of sentient beings; but was without 
light, without an atmosphere, without clouds, without dry 
land, and without vegetables, or animals. It does not imply 
at all that a vast space intervened between its creation, and 
its being thus devoid of all living forms, and unfit to be their 
residence. The particle but no more involves or counte- 
nances such a meaning than the particle and. Grant him, 
therefore, in the translation all that he asks, and he gains 
nothing whatever towards the demonstration of the point at 
which he aims, that a boundless series of ages passed after 
the creation of the earth,-before it was divested of all living 
forms, stripped of an atmosphere, submerged beneath. the 
ocean, and wrapt in absolute darkness. 

There is no way, therefore, in which he could demonstrate 
that such a period intervened between its creation and its 
desolation, unless he could show either from the divine na- 
ture, the nature of a creative act, or the nature of the earth 
itself, that God must have created the world completely fitted, 
as it was at the close of the sixth day, to be the abode of liv- 
ing beings, and peopled with vegetables, animals, and man. 
But that he does not show. He does not attempt.it.. There 
is not the slightest likelihood that he saw or suspected that it 
was essential to his object. To penetrate even so short a dis- 
tance beneath the surface was quite beyond the scope of his 
powers. Nor had he seen its necessity, or attempted to 
establish it, would he have succeeded. He could, no: more 
show from the divine perfections the nature of creation, or 
the nature of the earth, that God must have created it com- 
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pletely furnished, as it was at the end of the six days, as an 
abode of conscious and intelligent beings, and peopled with 
them, than he could prove from them that the earth would 
never be reduced from such a condition to a state of depopu- 
lation and ruin. If God’s perfections or the nature of the 
earth render it impossible that it should have been called 
into existence without light, without an atmosphere, without 
clouds, without dry land, and without vegetables, animals, 
and man, why do they not equally show it to be impossible 
that it should afterwards have been divested of them, and 
reduced to solitude and ruin? The very fact, therefore, that 
it has existed in this condition, and that it was not by a sin- 
gle, but by a succession of creative acts that it was made 
habitable and peopled with plants, animals, and man, shows 
that there was no moral or physical obstacle to its being 
created in a waste and unfurnished state; and leaves Dr. 
Smith accordingly, without the slightest pretext of any 
description for the interpolation on which his whole scheme 
depends, of a vast period betwixt the creation and the epoch 
when the earth was waste aud unfurnished, or without form 
and void. 

The paraphrase, for it is not a translation, which he quotes 
from Dathe, and sanctions, was framed by that writer for 
the express purpose of producing a meaning in harmony 
with the geological theory. He says: Ex tot Theologorum 
et Philosophorum hypothesibus ad hujus capitis interpreta- 
tionem allatis, mihi quidem hee eligenda videbatur, que 
tum verbis textus Hebrei aptissima esset, tum observationi- 
bus virorum doctissimorum de interiori terre nostre structura 
non adversaretur. “Out of the numerous hypotheses brought 
forward by theologians and philosophers for the interpreta- 
tion of this chapter, that, I think, should be selected, which, 
while it is best suited to the words of the text, is not adverse 
to the discoveries men of science have made in regard to the 
interior structure of the earth.” Instead of indicating a cau- 
tious and judicious critic, it is altogether unworthy of ascho- 
lar. It grossly violates the passage first, by interpolating 
an adverb of time, and then by changing the verb, so that 
the affirmation with which the proposition becomes charged 
is wholly different from that which is expressed by the ori- 
ginal. Posthec vero terra facta erat vasta et deserta. “But 
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afterwards the earth was made waste and desolate.” There 
is no word in the original answering to afterwards, and the 
verb, instead of being equivalent to “ was made,” is properly 
rendered in our version by was. Instead of the declaration, 
“and the earth was waste and desolate,” he thus changes it 
so that it expresses the wholly different statement, that “ after 
its creation the earth was made waste and desolate,” which 
implies that it had, during a period intervening between its 
creation and that desolation, been furnished with light, air, 
dry land, and whatever else was requisite to render it habi- 
table, and had been the scene of vegetable and animal life: 
a proposition utterly unlike that of the text: and his main 
reason for giving it this new shape and sense, he openly 
states, was the recent discoveries of geologists. Non descri- 
bitur prima telluris nostre productio, sed altera, sive ejus 
restauratio. Quod partim per observationes physicorum re- 
centiorum probabile fit, qui in interioribus terre partibus 
multa vestigia deprehendunt vetustioris et diuturnioris cujus- 
dam inundationis, quam Noachicee, cui insignes ille muta- 
tiones, quas terra nostra subiit, olim a multis, sed parum accu- 
rate tribuebantur. ‘Not the first production of our earth 
is described [here, v. 2] but another, or rather its resto- 
ration. This is rendered probable by the investigations 
of recent geologists, who find in the interior of the earth 
many traces of a deluge more ancient and of longer continu- 
ance than that of Noah, to which heretofore many have very 
improperly ascribed the great revolutions of which the earth 
has been the subject.”” He gives as a further reason for that 
construction, that the terms rendered without form and void, 
are sometimes employed by the sacred writers to describe 
places that had been reduced from a habitable and flourishing 
state, to devastation and ruin; as though their use in that 
relation was an obstacle to their being used to describe the 
waste and unfurnished condition in which the earth was ori- 
ginally brought into existence. If the state in which the 
earth first existed was such as the words properly denote, 
why might they not as naturally and legitimately be used to 
express it, as to describe a somewhat similar state to which 
portions of the earth were in later agesreduced? He finally 
adds, as a further reason for this hypothesis, that he thought 
he escaped the difficulties with which other cosmogonies are 
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embarrassed respecting the existence of light before the 
fourth day. Tandem sese hee hypothesis valde commendat 
a facilitate sua, qua difficultates in illis cosmogoniis subtili- 
ter excogitatis obvias—ex quibus unam illam de prima luci, 
quali, cum sol nondum extitit nominare lubet, minime co- 
acte removet. His interpretation and paraphrase of the pas- 
sage, by which he gave a wholly new and false meaning, was 
thus devised for the very purpose of forcing it into harmony 
with the geological theory. Yet Dr. Smith, who was per- 
fectly aware of this, quotes his interpolated and perverted 
rendering, as though it were the work of “a cautious and ju- 
dicious critic,” who was governed solely in his construction 
by the terms of the Hebrew text, and the established laws of 
philology ! ° 

Such is the issue of his attempt to show from the particle 
vau, and, that a vast period intervened between the fiat by 
which the earth aud heavens were called into existence, and 
the epoch to which the statement relates, that the earth was 
waste and unfurnished! Did ever a critic make a more 
unfortunate exhibition of himself? Was there ever a more 
unwarrantable or more senseless attempt to force a foreign 
and unnatural meaning on the word of God for the purpose 
of extorting from it a sanction of a false and preposterous 
theory ? 

After this extraordinary criticism, he proceeds to show 
that the earth which was thus waste and unfurnished, was 
not.the earth universally, or the globe, but only asmall por- 
tion of it. 


“ A most important subject of our inquiry is the genuine meaning 
of the word which we render earth. The most general sense of the 
word is, the portion of the universe which the Supreme has assigned 
for the habitation of mankind. [This makes it stand for heaven and 
hell, where portions of the race reside, as well as for this world.] 
When it is conjoined with the heavens, it denotes the entire created 
world ; but it is evident pf itself that the practical understanding of 
the phrase would be in conformity with the ideas of the people who 
used it. [What a flood of light this observation throws on the ques- 
tion? It is plain that practically the word was understood to mean, 
what the Hebrews used it to mean: that is, it was used as it was 
used.] Frequently it stands for the land of Palestine; and, indeed, 
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for any country or district that is mentioned or referred to in the 
connexion. Sometimes it denotes a mere plot of ground, and some- 
times the soil, clay and sand, or any earthy matter. Often it is put 
figuratively for mankind, as the inhabitants of the world. Consider- 
ing all the evidence of the case, I can find no reason against our con- 
sidering the word, subsequently to the first verse, and throughout 
the whole description of the six days, as designed to express a part of 
eur world which God was adapting for the dwelling of man and the 
animals connected with him. This portion of the earth I conceive 
to have been a large part of Asia, lying between the Caucasian ridge, 
the Caspian sea, and Tartary on the north, the Persian and Indian 
seas on the south, and the high mountain ridges which run at consi- 
derable distances on the eastern and western flank.”——Pp. 231-233. 


His establishing this point is of the utmost necessity to 
the success of the other parts of his construction, as if the 
earth which was waste, unfurnished, and wrapt in darkness, 
was the whole globe, it follows by his own concession, that 
the work of the six days must have been “a proper crea- 
tion,” and not a mere “ modelling, or new forming ;” and 
his vaunted reconciliation of the text with his geological 
theory, breaks down again, as it has at every previous stage 
of his argument. What evidence then does he allege that 
the sense of the word in this passage is that which he assigns 
it? Nota particle. He does not even attemptit. He utters 
not a syllable to show from the nature of the divine acts, 
the condition of the earth, or anything else in the connexion, 
that that must be its meaning here. He offers nothing as 
the reason of his construction, except the fact that it has in 
some instances a narrower sense. But as it is known in those 
instances that it has that restricted meaning from the con- 
nexion, if any such reason exists in this case for assigning it 
that narrower signification, he should have pointed it out. In- 
stead of that, however, he contents himself with stating that 
that is its meaning in some other passages ; which is no ground 
whatever for such a construction of it in this instance: and 
then takes what he proposes to prove for granted, that that 
is its sense here; and this completely satisfies his idea of de- 
monstration. It answers all the demands of his logic. That 
aoything further is necessary ; that the fact that the word 
has one meaning in a particular connexion, is not sufficient 
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evidence that it has or may have that meaning in any other, 
he had not the slightest suspicion ; and on this mere imagina- 
ry foundation, which it were wholly discreditable to a man of 
sense to mistake for a reality, he rests the whole fabric of his 
scheme for the reconciliation of the sacred history with his 
geological theory. 

But he not only fails to give any proof of the point which, 
he proposes to establish; he wholly confutes that pretence 
by the concession that the noun aretz, earth in its proper 
sense, is the name of this world, and that that is always its 
meaning when it is conjoined with the heavens. For it be- 
ing conjoined with them in Gen. i. 1, it is unquestionably 
used in that sense in the verse that follows, as it has the arti- 
cle prefixed which, from the sense in which it is employed 
in the first verse, defines it as denoting the earth, this world 
in contradistinction from the heavens; and this whole world 
in contradistinction from a particular land or region. Had 
Dr. Smith extended his researches to the description of 
Eden, chap. ii. 11, 13, in which it is used to denote the par- 
ticular Jand of Havilah and the land of Ethiopia, he would 
have found that it is there without the article. What a beau- 
tiful exemplification of the critical investigation of which he 
makes so pompous a parade! “TI assure my friends,” he says, 
“that I have not spared time and pains in pursuing this in- 
quiry.” It is conjoined with the heavens also, Gen. ii. 4, and 
Ex. xx. 11, and is likewise in each of those instances pre- 
ceded by the article. By his own concession then, as well as 
by the laws of the language, it indisputably in all those in- 
stances denotes the earth in its absolute sense—the whole of 
this terraqueous world. | 

Yet this is all that he presents “ to the impartial judgment 
of Bible scholars,” in explanation of the method of under- 
standing the Mosaic account of the creation by which he pro- 
fesses it is brought into consistency with his theory. He 
adds, indeed, two or three pages on other parts of Gen. i, 
but they are merely occupied in the repetition of opinions he 
had already expressed. He does not attempt to offer any 
further proof that his rule of interpretation relieves the sacred 
text from its antagonism with his geological theory. 

The sum total that he accomplishes by his famous “ prin- 
ciple,” that is to save the sacred volume from the disgrace of 
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confutation by geology, and justify the church in continuing 
to receive it as a revelation, is comprised in the mere state- 
ment—that is denied by no one, and has no bearing what- 
ever on the subject—that the Hebrew vaw sometimes has 
the sense of but instead of and, and that the noun aretz in 
some cases denotes a particular land or region, and even the 
clay and sand that constitute the soil, instead of the earth it- 
“selfasa whole. That they have these meanings in Gen. i. 8, 
ii. 8, 4, and Ex. xx. 11, and.that aretz has the sense he enctibes 
to it—which is what he was to show—he does not attempt to 
prove. It is not, therefore, by de interpretation of these texts 
that he affects to settle the question, but only by the interpre- 
tation of those terms in others with which they have no con- 
nexion. It is on their meaning, consequently, in unrelated 
passages, according to him, that the question turns, whether 
the Bible is confuted or not by the geological theory! And it 
is by his oracular announcement solely of their import, in such 
cases, after “sparing no time or pains” in discovering it, that he 
achieves the extrication of the sacred word from the peril to 
which it is otherwise exposed! Was there ever a more piti- 
able farce? Did such a parade of learning, such a pomp of 
professions, such a swell of consequence and self-congratula- 
tion at a great achievement ever before prove so sheer a 
sham? Ignorance, vanity, or treachery itself, could scarcely, 
in our judgment, have got up a more discreditable pageant 
either to dishonor the word of God, or delude the superficial 
and credulous. Had it been his aim to disgrace the Bible by 
exhibiting it as wholly incapable of vindication; had he 
studied to yield the infidel the easiest possible triumph over 
it, by representing its defence as resting on pretexts so false 
and frivolous that none but fanatics and idiots would under- 
take to sustain it, we know of no more effective method that 
he could have taken for the purpose. Its cause must be truly 
desperate if, as he represents, vau and aretz are the only in- 
struments by which it can be shielded from conviction as a 
false record; and its defence by them is to be achieved—not 
by their meaning in the passages on which the question 
turns, but on a narrower sense with which they are some- 
times used in others that have no possible bearing on their 
import in the history of the creation. His treatment of it as 
a theologian and philosopher, is precisely like that of the 
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wag who undertook to prove that the arts of spinning and 
weaving were the first that were invented, from the fact that 
the first pair, immediately after their fall, made aprons for 
themselves by sewing, which, he claimed, implies the use of 
thread, an article produced by spinning ; and then from the fact 
that the word apron is used in the only other instance of its 
occurrence in the Bible, Acts xix. 12, to denote garments 
that were manufactured from thread by weaving, he claimed 
that though made of fig leaves, they must have been woven, 
Yet this miserable desecration, this shameful betrayal of the 
word of God, is accepted by a crowd of smatterers in science, 
as a triumphant vindication of it from the objections of the 
geological theory ! 

Such is the issue of Dr. Smith’s work. Such are the 
proofs that instead of achieving the object at which he pro- 
fesses to aim, he completely betrays and sacrifices it, and 
yields to the enemies of revelation all that they claim. No 
more unfortunate condition can be conceived than that in 
which he has placed the subject. No more embarrassing and 
discreditable attitude can be imagined than that which they 
have assumed who have given their sanction to his prepos- 
terous method of defending the sacred narrative. The infidel 
has only to avail himself of the arguments with which Dr. §, 
has furnished him, to gain an easy victory over them. He 
needs only to say, “ You regard Dr. Smith as one of your 
most learned men. He was at the head of a theological semi- 
nary. He is honored as the ablest and most successful cham- 
pion of the Bible in its conflict with geology. You, your- 
selves, rely for the defence of your cause on his advocacy. Yet 
the mode in which he treats the subject shows that the re- 
conciliation of the narrative in Genesis with the geological 
theory, which you admit is the only method by which the 
Scriptures can be saved from confutation, is altogether im- 
practicable. After all his learned discussions, after all his 
boasts and self-congratulations at the ease with which he is 
to overcome the most formidable difficulties by his ‘ principle 
of interpretation,’ it turns out in the end that his boasted 
principle’is no principle at all of interpretation, and has no 
power whatever to effect the conciliation which he professes 
to achieve by it. So far from it, the whole that he aecom- 
plishes is to state that the two words vaw and areéz in Gen. i. 
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2, sometimes have a different meaning from that which is 
usually assigned them in that passage; and yet while he ex- 
hibits the whole question as turning on them, he does not 
attempt to prove that either of them has there the sense which 
he affixes to them. He therefore not only demonstrates 
nothing which he promises, but he rests his cause on pre- 
texts so weak, so frivolous, and so palpably false, as to show 
that he has no ground on which he can effectively maintain 
it. In accepting him, therefore, as your champion, you in 
effect admit that the Scriptures cannot be defended from the 
objections of geology.” 

Such is the embarrassing and discreditable position in 
which they place themselves, who, assenting to the geologi- 
cal theory, rely on Dr. Smith’s method of bringing the Mo- - 
saic history of the creation into harmony with it. It is surely 
time that the friends of revelation ceased to give their sanc- 
tion to such an incompetent and treacherous guide. It is 
time that they became aware of the folly and presumption of 
attempting to force the history in Genesis into consistency 
with the contradictions of geology; and saw that to give 
assent to that system, is in effect to impeach the truth of the 
Bible, and put a weapon into the hand of its enemies with 
which they may with more effect than with any other, set 
aside its claims to be received as a revelation from God. 





Art. I.—Tue Rev. ALBERT BARNES’s NOTES ON REVE- 
LATION xx. 4-6. 


By THE Rev. H. CARLETON. 


WE propose to review only what Mr. Barnes has said 
respecting the resurrection, spoken of in these verses. “And 
I saw,” the apostle says, “the souls of them that were 
beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, 
and which had aot worshipped the beast, neither his image, 
neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in 
their hands, and they lived and reigned with Christ a thou- 
sand years.’ We find it somewhat difficult to give our 
author’s interpretation of this passage, and, indeed, he seems 

VOL. VI.—NO. I. 
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to have had a difficulty in framing a clear expression of his 
views. He says, “they were put to death in the body, but 
their souls were now seen to be alive. They had not ceased 
to be, but they lived and reigned with Christ as ¢f they had 
been raised up from the dead.” Again, he says, ‘the mean- 
ing, then, so far as the language is concerned, must be, that 
there would exist at the time of the thousand years, a state 
of things as if the martyrs were raised up from the dead.” 
But not exactly satisfied with this form of expression, he 
adds, “an honoring of the martyrs as 7f they should live and 
reign with Christ. Their names would be vindicated, their 
principles would be revived, they would be exalted in pub- 
lic estimation. They would be raised from the low rank in 
which they were held in the world in times of persecution, 
to a state which might well be represented by their sitting 
with Christ on the throne of government, and by their being 
made visible attendants on his glorious kingdom.” In his 
concluding remarks, he refers to this passage in the follow- 
ing manner: “ There will be a reviving, and a prevalence of 
the spirit which actuated the saints in the best days, and a 
restoration of their principles as the grand principles which 
will control and govern the church, as 7f the most eminent 
eaints were raised again from the dead, and lived and acted 
upon the earth.” 

Does he mean that there will be men on earth during the 
millennium like the martyrs, and that they will rule the 
church? That is evidently not the opinion which he 
designed to give. Does he mean then simply that the prin- 
ciples of the martyrs will be in all men? This would not 
seem to satisfy his mind. Does he mean that the martyrs 
will be honored in the opinion of the public, or by having 
the show or appearance of reigning with Christ? This does 
not seem to give a true expression of his views. Further- 
more, he does not seem to have been satisfied with his state- 
ment of the meaning of the passage as quoted above, for he 
says, “In this view of the meaning of this passage, there is 
nothing that forbids us to suppose that the martyrs will be 
conscious of the honor thus done to their names, their memory, 
and their principles on earth, or that this consciousness will 
increase their joy even in heaven.”’ 

In order to show that the views which he has given, what- 
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ever they are, are the true sense or meaning of the passage, 
he has attempted to disprove the correctness of other inter- 
pretations, and assumed that no other interpretation than his 
remains. It is considered a true mathematical demonstration 
of the correctness of an hypothesis, to show that any 
even the least departure from it would be false. This kind 
of demonstration is sometimes as satisfactory as the direct 
method or process. But Mr. Barnes does not use this method. 
He examines other interpretations, and having shown, as he 
thinks, that they are incorrect, he assumes that the view he 
has given must be the only one that remains to be given. 
He should have shown that any departure from his views 
necessarily involves an absurdity. His attempts to sustain 
his interpretation by Scripture usage, will not, we think, to 
persons generally, be very satisfactory. Not a few, at least, 
will question the correctness of his interpretation of Ch. xi. 
11. His reference, also, to Ezekiel, is not in point, for the 
prophet saw in vision, Rev. xx. 4-6, a literal resurrection 
of bodies. He, however, will have it, that no such resurrec- 
tion can, by any fair rules of interpretation, be made out 
from the passage. Had he admitted that the language does 
appropriately describe a literal resurrection of the dead, then 
there might have been an appearance of propriety in refer- 
ring to Ezekiel to justify his construction. The reference to 
Hosea vi. 2, and Luke xv. 82, is unhappy, for the persons 
in these passages, who were raised up, or were alive again, 
are the same persons who were afflicted or had been dead. 
In an argument to sustain a spiritual interpretation of the 
passage against such a construction of it as would imply a 
literal resurrection, our author should not have referred 
to Isa. xxvi. 19, for he must have supposed that his oppo- 
nents would claim that that passage teaches a literal resur- 
rection of the pious dead. An attempt has been made by 
those who think this passage teaches a spiritual resurrection, 
to show that such an interpretation has an illustration in the 
fact that the prediction, “I will send Elijah the prophet,” 
had its fulfilment in John the Baptist, because he came “ in 
the spirit and power of Elijah.” But Elijah was a real per- 
son, a true and veritable man and prophet, and as such he 
could be made a symbol of another real person and prophet. 
But those agreeing with Mr. Barnes, deny that this passage 
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describes, or that it can be made to describe a literal resur- 
rection of the dead; or saints living again in their bodies 
after they had been dead ; consequently the analogy fails. 

The main point aimed at by our author in his interpreta- 
tion of the passage, seems to have been to disprove the con- 
struction adopted by those who believe that it teaches a lite- 
ral resurrection of the saints at the commencement of the 
millennium, and our main object will be to show that his 
reasoning is unsound, and that the passage does teach a lite- 
ral resurrection of the bodies of the saints, and that this is the 
most obvious sense of the passage. When we have done 
this, we shall endeavor to show that a spiritual or allegori- 
cal interpretation must be utterly incongruous. 

We shall consider the objections which Mr. Barnes makes 
to the literal or most obvious construction of the passage, or, 
as he would say, to the interpretation of millenarians, in the 
order in which they occur in his notes :— 


“There is strong presumptive evidence against this interpre- 
tation, and especially against the main point in the doctrine—that 
there will be a literal resurrection of the bodies of the saints at the 
beginning of that millennial period to live and reign with Christ on 
earth, from the following circumstances: —It is admitted on all 
hands that this doctrine, if contained in the Scriptures at all, is found 
in this one passage only. It is not pretended that there is in any 
other place a direct affirmation that this will literally occur, nor 
would the advocates for that opinion undertake to show that it is 
fairly implied in any other part of the Bible.” 


Millenarians have a right to complain when a man with 
the reputation which Mr. Barnes has with very many of the 
American churches, as a commentator, makes such an unwar- 
ranted statement as is contained in the above extract; and if 
any other class of persons should have like injustice done 
them, they would be excused, if not justified by considerate 
men, if they should in their complaints use severe language. 
If the doctrine that the saints will be raised and reign on the 
earth with Christ, is not to be found in any other part of the 
Bible, where did the Jews get it? That they did believe it, 
Mr. Barnes will not deny. Nor will he deny that the dis- 
ciples of our Lord believed it while he was upon earth. He 
admits that it was received by the most eminent fathers who 
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lived near the times of the apostles, or were contemporary 
with them. Will he say the Jews held it by tradition and 
without any authority from the Scriptures, but the Christians 
first derived it from the twentieth-chap. of Revelation? The 
harmony of the opinion of the Jews respecting the resurrec- 
tion with what is taught in 1 Thess. iv., is admitted by Mr. 
Barnes. On the phrase, “ And the dead in Christ shall rise 
Jirst,” he says, “that is before the living shall be changed.” 
A doctrine similar to this was held by the Jews. 

Resch Lachisch said, “those who die in Israel, shall rise 
first in the days of the Messiah.” Where did they obtain 
their views respecting (see notes on the passage) the resur- 
rection, which they expressed in language similar to that 
used by the apostle ? 

Mr. B. says, “reason unassisted by revelation never dared 
to conjecture that such scenes would occur; if it had, it would 
have had no arguments on which the conjecture could be 
supported.” Now as the literal reign of the saints with 
Christ on earth, was an essential element in the creed of the 
Jews respecting the resurrection, where could they have 
obtained their views? Certainly not from reason, “for rea- 
son never dared to conjecture” what is taught by the apos- 
tles, and was held by the Jews. Must they not have sup- 
posed the Scriptures taught it? Had Mr. Barnes said that 
the doctrine which he combats is not fairly implied in any 
other part of the Bible, we should not complain, for we 
should only regard him as opposing his opinion to the 
opinion of others. That he thinks that the doctrine of mil- 
lenarians is not to be found in the Old Testament, may be 
true enough; for he says in his concluding remarks on 1 
Thess. iv., ‘This passage, v. 18, 18, contains a truth which is 
to be found in no classic writer, and nowhere else, except 
in the teachings of the New Testament.” Now if he thinks 
the doctrine of the resurrection is not taught in the Old 
Testament, he ought to do the Jews the justice to admit 
that they think they find-it taught there. And he ought to 
do his fellow Christians, called millenarians, the justice to 
think that they sincerely believe their opinions are taught 
in very many passages both in the Old and New Testaments, 
since they say they do and have not failed to make the 
attempt to prove the justness of this persuasion. How does 
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to have had a difficulty in framing a clear expression of his 
views. He says, “they were put to death in the body, but 
their souls were now seen to be alive. They had not ceased 
to be, but they lived and reigned with Christ as if they had 
been raised up from the dead.” Again, he says, “ the mean- 
ing, then, so far as the language is concerned, must be, that 
there would exist at the time of the thousand years, a state 
of things as 7f the martyrs were raised up from the dead.” 
But not exactly satisfied with this form of expression, he 
adds, “an honoring of the martyrs as if they should live and 
reign with Christ. Their names would be vindicated, their 
principles would be revived, they would be exalted in pub- 
lic estimation. They would be raised from the low rank in 
which they were held in the world in times of persecution, 
to a state which might well be represented by their sitting 
with Christ on the throne of government, and by their being 
made visible attendants on his glorious kingdom.” In his 
concluding remarks, he refers to this passage in the follow- 
ing manner: “ There will be a reviving, and a prevalence of 
the spirit which actuated the saints in the best days, and a 
restoration of their principles as the grand principles which 
will control and govern the church, as 7f the most eminent 
saints were raised again from the dead, and lived and acted 
upon the earth.” 

Does he mean that there will be men on emth during the 
millennium like the martyrs, and that they will rule the 
church? That is evidently not the opinion which he 
designed to give. Does he mean then simply that the prin- 
ciples of the martyrs will be in all men? This would not 
seem to satisfy his mind. Does he mean that the martyrs 
will be honored in the opinion of the public, or by having 
the show or appearance of reigning with Christ? This does 
not seem :to give a true expression of his views. Further- 
more, he does not seem to have been satisfied with his state- 
ment of the meaning of the passage as quoted above, for he 
says, “In this view of the meaning of this passage, there is 
nothing that forbids us to suppose that the martyrs will be 
conscious of the honor thus done to their names, their memory, 
and their principles on earth, or that this consciousness will 
increase their joy even in heaven.” 

In order to show that the views which he has given, what- 
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ever they are, are the true sense or meaning of the passage, 
he has attempted to disprove the correctness of other inter- 
pretations, and assumed that no other interpretation than his 
remains. It is considered a true mathematical demonstration 
of the correctness of an hypothesis, to show that any 
even the least departure from it would be false. This kind 
of demonstration is sometimes as satisfactory as the direct 
method or process. But Mr. Barnes does not use this method. 
He examines other interpretations, and having shown, as he 
thinks, that they are incorrect, he assumes that the view he 
has given must be the only one that remains to be given. 
He should have shown that any departure from his views 
necessarily involves an absurdity. His attempts to sustain 
his interpretation by Scripture usage, will not, we think, to 
persons generally, be very satisfactory. Not a few, at least, 
will question the correctness of his interpretation of Ch. xi. 
11. His reference, also, to Ezekiel, is not in point, for the 
prophet saw in vision, Rev. xx. 4-6, a literal resurrection 
of bodies. He, however, will have it, that no such resurrec- 
tion can, by any fair rules of interpretation, be made out 
from the passage. Had he admitted that the language does 
appropriately describe a literal resurrection of the dead, then 
there might have been an appearance of propriety in refer- 
ring to Ezekiel to justify his construction. The reference to 
Hosea vi. 2, and Luke xv. 82, is unhappy, for the persons 
in these passages, who were raised up, or were alive again, 
are the same persons who were afflicted or had been dead. 
In an argument to sustain a spiritual interpretation of the 
passage against such a construction of it as would imply a 
literal resurrection, our author should not have referred 
to Isa. xxvi. 19, for he must have supposed that his oppo- 
nents would claim that that passage teaches a literal resur- 
rection of the pious dead. An attempt has been made by 
those who think this passage teaches a spiritual resurrection, 
to show that such an interpretation has an illustration in the 
fact that the prediction, “I will send Elijah the prophet,” 
had its fulfilment in John the Baptist, because he came “in 
the spirit and power of Elijah.” But Elijah was a real per- 
son, a true and veritable man and prophet, and as such he 
could be made a symbol of another real person and prophet. 
But those agreeing with Mr. Barnes, deny that this passage 
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describes, or that it can be made to describe a literal resur- 
rection of the dead; or saints living again in their bodies 
after they had been dead ; consequently the analogy fails. 

The main point aimed at by our author in his interpreta- 
tion of the passage, seems to have been to disprove the con- 
struction adopted by those who believe that it teaches a lite- 
ral resurrection of the saints at the commencement of the 
millennium, and our main object will be to show that his 
reasoning is unsound, and that the passage does teach a lite- 
ral resurrection of the bodies of the saints, and that this is the 
most obvious sense of the passage. When we have done 
this, we shall endeavor to show that a spiritual or allegori- 
cal interpretation must be utterly incongruous. 

We shall consider the objections which Mr. Barnes makes 
to the literal or most obvious construction of the passage, or, 
as he would say, to the interpretation of millenarians, in the 
order in which they occur in his notes :— 


“There is strong presumptive evidence against this interpre- 
tation, and especially against the main point in the doctrine—that 
there will be a literal resurrection of the bodies of the saints at the 
beginning of that millennial period to live and reign with Christ on 
earth, from the following circumstances: —It is admitted on all 
hands that this doctrine, if contained in the Scriptures at all, is found 
in this one passage only. It is not pretended that there is in any 
other place a direct affirmation that this will literally occur, nor 
would the advocates for that opinion undertake to show that it is 
fairly implied in any other part of the Bible.” 


Millenarians have a right to complain when a man with 
the reputation which Mr. Barnes has with very many of the 
American churches, as a commentator, makes such an unwar- 
ranted statement as is contained in the above extract; and if 
any other class of persons should have like injustice done 
them, they would be excused, if not justified by considerate 
men, if they should in their complaints use severe language. 
If the doctrine that the saints will be raised and reign on the 
earth with Christ, is not to be found in any other part of the 
Bible, where did the Jews get it? That they did believe it, 
Mr. Barnes will not deny. Nor will he deny that the dis- 
ciples of our Lord believed it while he was upon earth. He 
admits that it was received by the most eminent fathers who 
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lived near the times of the apostles, or were contemporary 
with them. Will he say the Jews held it by tradition and 
without any authority from the Scriptures, but the Christians 
first derived it from the twentieth chap. of Revelation? The 
harmony of the opinion of the Jews respecting the resurrec- 
tion with what is taught in 1 Thess. iv., is admitted by Mr. 
Barnes. On the phrase, “ And the dead in Christ shall rise 
first,” he says, “that is before the living shall be changed.” 
A doctrine similar to this was held by the Jews. 

Resch Lachisch said, “those who die in Israel, shall rise 
first in the days of the Messiah.” Where did they obtain 
their views respecting (see notes on the passage) the resur- 
rection, which they expressed in language similar to that 
used by the apostle ? 

Mr. B. says, “reason unassisted by revelation never dared 
to conjecture that such scenes would occur; if it had, it would 
have had no arguments on which the conjecture could be 
supported.” Now as the literal reign of the saints with 
Christ on earth, was an essential element in the creed of the 
Jews respecting the resurrection, where could they have 
obtained their views? Certainly not from reason, “for rea- 
son never dared to conjecture” what is taught by the apos- 
tles, and was held by the Jews. Must they not have sup- 
posed the Scriptures taught it? Had Mr. Barnes said that 
the doctrine which he combats is not fairly implied in any 
other part of the Bible, we should not complain, for we 
should only regard him as opposing his opinion to the 
opinion of others. That he thinks that the doctrine of mil- 
lenarians is not to be found in the Old Testament, may be 
true enough, for he says in his concluding remarks on 1 
Thess. iv., ‘This passage, v. 13, 18, contains a truth which is 
to be found in no classic writer, and nowhere else, except 
in the teachings of the New Testament.” Now if he thinks 
the doctrine of the resurrection is not taught in the Old 
Testament, he ought to do the Jews the justice to admit 
that they think they find it taught there. And he ought to 
do his fellow Christians, called millenarians, the justice to 
think that they sincerely believe their opinions are taught 
in very many passages both in the Old and New Testaments, 
since they say they do and have not failed to make the 
attempt to prove the justness of this persuasion. How does 
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Mr. Barnes think millenarians would interpret Isa. xxvi. 18, 
21, Job xix. 25-27, and Dan. xii. 13? We do not ask 
how he would interpret them, as he doubtless does not think 
either of them teaches even the resurrection of the body, 
though it is positively affirmed. But we cannot see how he 
could have written comments on these passages, and not 
have conjectured that millenarians would refer to them as 
plainly teaching their views. 

Whether others think that the doctrine of the reign of the 
saints on earth with Christ is taught elsewhere in the Bible 
besides Revelation xx. or not, it is certain that Mr. Barnes 
has given an interpretation to one other passage, at least, 
which necessarily involves the fact that the saints will be 
raised before, or at the commencement of the period described 
in Rev. xx. 4-6, usually called the millennium. 

In his notes on 2 Thess. ii. he has given it as his opinion, 
that by the “man of sin” the Papacy is most certainly de- 
signated. He also supposes that the beasts described in Rev. 
xiii. when allied, designate the Papacy. We have not Mr. 
Barnes’s notes on Dan. xii. at hand, but we presume from his 
references to them, that he also supposes that the Papacy is 
symbolized by the fourth beast, especially after the coming 
up of the little horn. 

Mr. Barnes also thinks that the coming of the Lord, spo- 
ken of in 2 Thess. ii. 8, is the second personal coming of 
Christ, at which the righteous dead will be raised. He 
thinks, of course, that all"the dead will be raised at that time. 
On the phrase “ by the coming,” he says, ‘ the idea of Paul 
is, in regard to that great event of which I spoke to you in 
my former epistle, the coming of the Saviour.’’ On the 
phrase, “our gathering together unto him,” he comments, 
“there is manifest allusion here to what is said in the first 
epistle” (chap. iv. 17), “ then we shall be caught up together 
with thein in the clouds.” (See notes on 2 Thess. ii. 1.) The 
coming spoken of in the eighth verse, Mr. B. thinks, is also a 
personal coming. He calls it the Second Advent of the Re- 
deemer, and refers it to the “ manifestation of the Saviour 
when he shall come to judge the world.” (See his notes on 
verse 8.) It also appears from Mr. Barnes's notes, that he 
thinks the apostle Paul taught that the Papacy designated 
by “the man of sin,” is the same that is symbolized by the 
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union of the two beasts of the apostle John, and that it will 
be utterly destroyed by Christ at this, his coming. On the 
destruction of the man of sin he comments as follows: “The 
methods by which this will be done are immediately speci- 
fied, and it is of much importance to understand them, if 
this refers to the Papacy. With the spirit of his mouth, 
what goes out of his mouth, or what he speaks; that is, 
word, truth, command, or gospel, all of which he may be re- 
garded as speaking. In Rev. i. 16, xix. 15, 21, it is said of 
the Redeemer that a sharp two-edged sword goeth out of his 
mouth; that is, his word, doctrines, or command. What he 
speaks is like a sharp sword. It will cut deep; willlay open 
the heart; will destroy his enemies. Comp. Isaiah ii. 4. 
With the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. The 
reference in the passage before us is to one of the methods 
which would be employed to ‘destroy’ the man of sin; and 
the sense is, that it would be by what is spoken by the Re- 
deemer. This may refer either to what he will say at his 
coming, or to his truth already spoken; to what has gone 
from his lips, by whomsoever uttered; and. the meaning 
then is, that one of the grand agencies for destroying this 
anti-christian power is the truth spoken or revealed by the 
Saviour; that is, his pure gospel. If this latter be the true 
interpretation, it may mean that the process for his destruc- 
tion may have commenced long anterior to the personal ap- 
pearing of the Redeemer, but that the complete destruction of 
his power will be accomplished by the splendor of his Second 
Advent. It cannot be denied, however, that the most obvi- 
ous interpretation is that which refers both clauses in the 
sentence to the same period, that of his second coming. 
Still, it is not improper to suppose that ‘it may be implied 
that his power will be weakened and diminished by the in- 
fluence of the gospel, though it may not be wholly destroyed 
until the second coming of the Saviour. ‘And shall de- 
stroy ’—xarapyneei—shall bring to naught, cause to cease ; put 
anendto. This is, in some respects, a stronger word than 
that which in the former part of the verse is rendered con- 
sume. It denotesa more entire destruction than that, though 
it does not refer so much to any positive agency by which 
it will be accomplished. In the former word, the attention 
is directed more to the agency by which the destruction will 
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be effected, to the exertion of some kind of power to do it; 
in this word the attention is directed rather to the entireness 
or totality of the destruction. The anti-christian dominion 
will wholly cease or be entirely destroyed.” (See his notes on 
the passage.) In his analysis of 2 Thess. ii. Mr. B. says, 
“This great foe of God was to be destroyed by the coming of 
the Saviour, and ong object of his appearing would be to put 
an end to his dominion.” Here we have this fact clearly 
expressed, viz. that Mr. Barnes believes the apostle taught 
that the anti-christian power denominated “the man of 
sin,” would continue up to the coming of Christ, however 
much it might have been weakened prior to that event, and 
that the Saviour would himself destroy or put an end to that 
person, though he should use his gospel as well as his power 
or command in doing it; and to do this would be one object 
of his coming. We will now recur to Mr. Barnes’s notes on 
Revelation, and if possible, ascertain at what time he fixes 
the destruction of the anti-christian power, which he sup- 
poses is identical with the Papacy. In his notes on Rev. xi. 
15, he comments as follows: “This is the last of the trum- 
pets, implying, of course, that under this the series of visions 
was to end, and that this was to introduce the state of things 
under which the affairs of the world were to be wound up. 
The place which this occupies in the order of time is, when 
the events pertaining to the colossal Roman power, the 
fourth kingdom of Daniel (Dan. ii. 7), should have been 
completed, and when the reign of the saints (Dan. vii. 9, 14, 
27, 28), should have been introduced. This, both in Daniel 
and in John, is to occur when the mighty power of the Pa- 
pacy shall have been overthrown at the termination of the 
twelve hundred and sixty years of its duration. In both 
Daniel and John the termination of that persecuting power 
is the commencement of the reign of the saints, the downfall} 
of the Papacy, the introduction of the kingdom of God on 
the earth.” 

On Rev. xix. 20, Mr. B. makes the following notes: “The 
beast here, as all along, refers to the Papal power, and the 
idea is that of its complete and utter overthrow, as if the 
leader of an army were taken captive and tormented in burn- 
ing flames, and all his followers were cut down on the field 
of battle. That is, the overthrow will be as signal and the 
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destruction as complete as if the leaders of the combined 
hosts should be taken alive and thrown into a pit or lake 
that burns with intense heat.” In his concluding remarks 
he says, ‘‘ The true religion would be as triumphant as if the 
Son of God should go forth as a warrior in his own might, 
and secure their leaders for punishment, and give up their 
hosts to the birds of prey. This destruction of these great 
enemies, which the whole course of the interpretation leads 
us to suppose is still future, prepares the way for the millen- 
nial reign of the Son of God, as stated in the following chap- 
ter.” 

Thus, it appears, that Mr. Barnes makes the destruction of 
the Papacy, or anti-christian power which he supposes is de- 
signated by “ the man of sin,” in 2 Thess. ii. and symbolized 
in Revelation by the beast and false prophet united, syn- 
chronize with the commencement of the millennium. By 
making “the man of sin” denote the Papacy, and the beast 
and false prophet denote the Papacy also, he has made “ the 
man of sin,” and the beast and the false prophet allied toge- 
ther, identical and different symbols or designations of the 
same anti-christian power. The destruction of the beast and 
false prophet, and the cutting off of all those who wor- 
shipped the beast, he makes complete and utter, so that there 
can be no remains to spring up in some remote period of 
time. His language is as strong, if not stronger, than that 
which he uses in commenting on the destruction of “ the 
man of sin.” Both the destruction of “the man of sin,” as 
given in 2 Thess. ii. and of the beast and the false prophet, 
Mr. Barnes ascribes to. the Son of God. Of “the man of 
sin,” he says, one object of his appearing would be to put an 
end to his dominion ; and in his comments on the destruction 
of antichrist, as predicted in Revelation, he says, “The true 
religion would be as triumphant as if the Son of God should 
go forth in his own might and secure the leaders for punish- 
ment, and give up their hosts to the birds of prey.” It isas 
evident as language can make it, that Mr. Barnes has repre- 
sented the destruction of “ the man of sin,” as given 2 Thess, 
ii. as identical with the destruction of the anti-christian 
power as given in Revelation. That which is destroyed is 
identical. The destruction is identical, for both are utter, 
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complete, and final, and he who destroys isthe same. There- 
fore the time of destruction must be the same. But the de- 
struction of antichrist, as given in Revelation, precedes the 
millennium. Therefore, the destruction of “ the man of sin” 
precedes the millennium. But the destruction of “ the man of 
sin ” is to take place when Christ shall come the second time 
and the pious dead shall be raised; therefore, the destruction 
of antichrist will be when Christ comes the second time, and 
when the pious dead shall be raised. Therefore Christ will 
come and raise the pious dead at or before the commence- 
ment of the millennium. This conclusion is derived from 
plain and unqualified statements of Mr. Barnes, in his notes 
on different passages of Scripture. We have not misunder- 
stood him; we have not misrepresented him, unless we are 
grossly deceived. If any should suppose that by the de- 
struction of “the man of sin,” in 2 Thess. ii., he means the 
punishment in the future world, he will easily see, by recur- 
ring to his notes on the passage, that that was not his mean- 
ing. It is the Papacy that is to be destroyed, which, though 
according to his opinion the preaching of the truth may 
weaken, yet its power is not to be dissolved except by Christ 
at his coming. The subject of destruction was, to use his 
own language, “a great anti-christian power.” The destruc- 
tion, therefore, could not mean the assignment of individu- 
als to punishment in the future world, although those united 
in sustaining this power will be thus punished. 

Neither, on the other hand, will Mr. Barnes’s comments 
admit of a resuscitation of the old anti-christian power, 
preserved in a subdued state during the millennium, for 
he makes its destruction complete and utter; and, in speak- 
ing of the opposition that shall be made to Christ and the 
saints after the millennium, he is utterly at a loss to tell how 
it will come. He says, “‘ Why this will be permitted, or 
what causes will bring it about, what subordinate agencies 
will be employed, is not said, and conjecture would be vain.” 

Mr. Barnes has, therefore, represented that the Scriptures 

teach the following points. Let us not be understood as / 
saying that he meant to give these representations, or that ; 
he really regards them as true, nor that some of them are 
not denied, or contradicted by him. 
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He has represented that the Scriptures teach— 

1. That the pious dead will be raised by Christ at his 
second coming. 

2. That Christ will destroy the Papacy, or the anti- 
christian power, at his second coming. 

3. That the Papacy, or the anti-christian power, will be 
destroyed by Christ, at or before the commencement of the 
millennium. 

4, By deduction from the above, that the coming of Christ, 
personally, or the second time, the resurrection of the pious 
dead, the destruction of the anti-christian power, and the 
commencement of the millennium, all synchronize, or will be 
so nearly associated in time, that the occurrence of any one 
of them will determine the time also of the others. 

The passages are by no means few which speak of the 
downfall of the anti-christian power, and of the reign of 
Christ on earth. Millenarians believe very many of these 
passages teach that, at that time, Christ will come. But it 
is not our design now to comment on them. It is our pre- 
sent object to call attention to the fact, that Mr. Barnes has 
himself admitted that Christ will come the second time 
then, and that the saints will then be raised. 

How now stands the presumptive evidence against the in- 
terpretation of Rev. xx. 4,which affirms “a literal resurrection 
of the bodies of the saints at the beginning of the millennial 
period, to live and reign on the earth?” Mr. Barnes makes 
a presumptive objection against this interpretation, by say- 
ing, that if the doctrine is taught in the Scriptures, it is taught 
in this passage only ; that it is directly affirmed in no other 
place; and that its advocates would not undertake to show 
that it is fairly implied in any other.” In opposition to 
this, we have shown that Mr. Barnes has himself so inter- 
preted the Scriptures, as to make it implied in very many 
passages; and, if his views of 2 Thess. ii., and of a large 
part of the prophecy of Daniel, and of Revelation, to the 
close of the xixth chapter, are correct, we should necessarily 
expect to find, in the xxth chapter, an announcement of the 
resurrection of the saints, to be glorified with the triumphing 
Saviour, whose appearing to destroy “the man of sin,” “the 
beast and false prophet,” the “‘anti-christian forces,” or, as 
Mr. Barnes thinks, the Papacy (for he thinks they are all 
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one), which is to be contemporary with that resurrection, 
has been announced. It appears, therefore, from a con- 
sideration of other Scriptures, that the presumption is in 
favor of the interpretation of this passage which affirms a 
literal resurrection of the saints. We will here only add, 
that the belief that the Scriptures plainly teach that there 
will be a thousand years or more of peace and prosperity 
to the church before the coming of our Lord, and the 
resurrection of the righteous, is utterly inconsistent with 
another statement of Mr. Barnes. Commenting on 1 Thess. 
v. 6, on the phrase, “ But let us watch,” he says:— 


“That is, for the coming of the Lord. Let us regard it as an 
event which is certainly to occur, and which may occur at any mo- 
ment. This cannot be, if a thousand years will intervene. The 
duty of watchfulness is certainly enjoined upon all; and this was 
not inconsistent with the declaration that ‘the man of sin’ would 
first be revealed, for no one could tell how soon or how rapidly he 
would come, or how long he would continue. But if the Scriptures 
positively affirm a long reign of peace, at least of a thousand years’ 
duration, before the coming of the Lord, it is not true that he may 
come any moment.” 


Second objection :— 


2. “If this is a true doctrine, it would be reasonable to expect 
that a clear and unambiguous statement of it would be made. 
Certainly, if there is but one statement on the subject, that might be 
expected to be a perfectly clear one. It would be a statement about 
which there could be no diversity of opinion, concerning which those 
who embrace it might be expected to have the same views. But it 
cannot be pretended that this is so in regard to this passage.” 


So far as this objection rests upon the false assumption, 
contained in the first objection, it has been already answered, 
and this constitutes the main part of it. So far as it assumes 
that the truth which the passage teaches should be so stated, 
that there would be no diversity of opinion, it is based upon 
an impossibility. So far as it assumes that those who be- 
lieve in millenarianism are divided in opinion respecting its 
meaning, it is apprehended to be incorrect. And so far as 
it assumes that it does not teach in a clear and unambiguous 
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manner the resurrection of the saints, we trust we shall be able 
to show that it is without foundation, and that, too, by rules 
of interpretation which Mr. Barnes himself adopts. But 
this will appropriately be discussed under another topic. 


Third objection : — 


3. It is presumptive proof against this, that nothing is said of 
the employment of those who are raised up, of the reason why 


‘they are raised, of the new circumstances of their being, and of 


their condition when the thousand years shall have ended.” 


We are told something about the employment of those 
who will be raised up, to wit, that they shall be “ priests of 
God and of Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand 
years.” This seems to have been all that God thought it 
best should be revealed on the subject, and, perhaps, gives 
us as definite an idea of it as any communication could; 
for the apostle John says, “it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.” As to the reason why the saints are raised from 
the grave at the commencement of the millennium, perhaps 
we might say that the best reason is, that God has been 
pleased to glorify himself, in saving men and raising them 
up from the grave, and giving them immortal bodies. He 
has reasons, no doubt, for raising them up to reign with 
Christ, though we may not see why he should employ their 
services. Can Mr. Barnes tell anything more about the 
employment of the saints in glory, and of the reasons of 
their being raised up according to his views of the resurrec- 
tion? In respect to the new circumstances of their being, 
we would only refer to the answer which the apostle made 
to those who, arguing against the resurrection, asked, as if 
with an air of triumph, with what body do they come? 1 
Cor. xv. 35.. 

And as for their condition after the thousand years shall 
have ended, since it so pleased the Holy Spirit that that 
subject should be sufficiently discoursed upon in another and 
more appropriate place, we ought not to demand that it 
should have received attention in this passage. 


Fourth objection :— 


“Tf it be meant that this is a description of the resurrection of 
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the righteous as such, embracing all the righteous, then it is wholly 
unlike all other descriptions of the resurrection of the righteous in 
the Bible. Here the account is confined to ‘those that were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus, and to those who had not worshipped 
the beast.’ ” 


It cannot be expected, nor is it reasonable to require, that 
the same description shall be repeated as often as the resur- 
rection df the righteous is alluded to. That the language 
comprehends all the righteous, we think, is sufficiently evi- 
dent, if we suitably consider the import of the terms 
employed: “ And I saw the souls of them that were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, 
and which had not worshipped the beast, neither his image, 
neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in 
their hands.” On the phrase “ were beheaded,” Mr. Barnes 
adopts the following note from Prof. Stuart: “It cannot be 
supposed to have been the intention of the writer to confine 
the rewards of martyrs to those who suffered in this par- 
ticular way.” No one will doubt the reasonableness of this 
remark. More than the martyrs are included in the descrip- 
tion. Those “who had not worshipped the beast” are 
included, whether they had suffered death for the witness of 
Jesus or not. And who are these? The sacred writer in- 
cludes in the class of those who worship the beast, “all whose 
names are not written in the book of life of the Lamb, slain 


all the world wondered after the beast, and they worshipped 
the dragon which gave power unto the beast, and they wor- 
shipped the beast.” Who are they whose names are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life? This phrase includes all the 
people of God. Mr. Barnes has the following note on Rev. 
xx. 15: “The single condition here stated, as that which 
would save any from being cast into the lake of fire, is, that 
they are found written in the book of life.” Hence, when 
it is said, “ And it was given unto him to make war with 
the saints, and to overcome them; and power was given 
him over all kindred, and tongues, and nations, and all that 
dwell upon the earth shall worship him, whose names are 
not written in the book of life of the Lamb, slain from the 
foundation of the world,” we must necessarily conclude that 
all Christians are included in the exception; and, if so, 


from the foundation of the world.” It is further said, “ and - 
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then all Christians are included in the class designated in 
chap. xx.4. We see no possibility of avoiding this con- 
clusion. But perhaps it will be said that the whole descrip- 
tion, contained in Rev. xiii., relates only to a particular age 
of the world, and has no reference either to the wicked or 
the righteous who lived before the coming of Christ. Since 
it has been shown that by those who have not worshipped 
the beast, all Christians are meant, at least who live in the 
times referred to, and as it will be admitted that this period 
includes all the time, from the days of Christ and his apos- 
tles until the commencement of the millennium, there can 
be no possible doubt, if all those are raised up, the ancient 
saints will be raised up with them, for the body of Christ is 
one. In this manner we should interpret our Saviour’s prayer 
for his disciples, which, in words, includes only those who 
then lived, or would live. But no one doubts that all who 
have ever lived, and have been saved by faith in him, will 
participate in the eternal blessings which he then prayed for. 
However, since men worship the beast because he is the 
agent of Satan, it is most natural to presume that all the 
followers of Satan are designated by the worshippers of the 
beast, and all the followers of Christ by those who do not 
worship it. It is worthy of remark, that the terms used in 
this text are as comprehensive as are generally used in the 
New Testament to designate those who will be raised at 
the coming of Christ. Terms are used, indeed, which, by a 
proper construction, would imply that all the people of God, 
in every aye, will be raised; but yet in form they have 
immediate reference to those who have lived, or will live, 
since the first coming of Christ. They are said to be 
* Christ’s,” “those who sleep in Jesus ;” that is, those who 
have died in the faith that Jesus is the Christ. 


Fifth objection :— 


5. “In reference to many of the views necessarily implied in the 
doctrine of the second advent, and avowed by those who hold thiat 
doctrine, it cannot be pretended that they receive any countenance 
or support from this passage.” 


And what if they are not mentioned here? What has that 
to do with the interpretation of this passage? And must 
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we suppose that all Scripture doctrines are always taught 
in the same text? We are accustomed to think that the 
ereed of the Presbyterian Church is a system, in such a 
sense, that the adoption of one part will lead to the belief of 
the rest. And must we suppose that every part of the creed 
is taught in every text which teaches any one of the truths 
embraced in it? 

We certainly can see no force in this objection, on 
which our author is perhaps more eloquent than on any 
other. It may be proper to add, however, that the language 
employed by the sacred writer here, in speaking of the re- 
surrection and reign of the saints with Christ, not only 
harmonizes with, but is suggestive of the whole millenarian 
system. No one, we presume, desires more than this. . 


Sixth objection :— 


6. “Nor is there anything here of a literal resurrection of the 
bodies of the dead as Prof. Stuart himself supposes.” 


This is the great point of ourauthor. He says, “of this 
there is not one word, one intimation, one hint in the pas- 
sage before us.” In his notes on the phrase—and J saw the 
souls—he says— 


“This is a very important expression in regard to the meaning of 
the whole passage. John says he saw the souls—not the bodies. 
The doctrine which has been held and is held by those who main- 
tain that there will be a literal resurrection of the saints to reign 
with Christ during a thousand years, can receive no support from this 
passage, for there is no ambiguity respecting the word souls, vag, 
as used here. By no possible construction can it mean the bodies of 
the saints.” 


Let us first examine this bold statement by the application 
of a principle which Mr. Barnes has given us, commenting 
on Acts ii. 27, on the phrase, “ Because thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell.” Our author says, “ Instances where the 
word translated soul (Heb. pp, Greek Y»x) is put for the 
individual himself, meaning ‘ we,’ ‘myself,’ may be seen in 
Ps. xi. 1; xxxv. 8, 7; Job ix. 21. There is no clear instance 
in which it is applied to the soul in its separate state or dis- 
joined from the body.” This is perhaps too strong an ex- 
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pression. If he had said there is no instance where the soul 
is said “ to live” in a separate state from the body, he would 
have expressed the exact truth. In summing up his discus- 
sion of the meaning of the phrase, he says, “In the place 
before us therefore the meaning is simply, thou wilt not leave 
me among the dead, . This conveys all the idea. It does not 
mean literally the grave, or sepulchre; that relates only to 
the body. This expression refers to the deceased Messiah. 
Thou wilt not leave him among the dead, thou wilt raise 
him up.” 

Now what shall we say respecting the stress which Mr. 
Barnes puis upon the use of the word souls, Y»xas, in his notes 
on Rev. xx. 4? The same word is used here that was used 
in Acts, and which is the Greek word used by the inspired 
writer to translate the Hebrew word which means soul, and 
respecting which our author remarks there is no clear instance 
in which it is applied to the soul in a separate state, or dis- 
joined from the body.” And is “there no ambiguity ?” 
Then we must suppose the apostle John saw the souls of 
those who had been beheaded united with risen bodies. 
Again if the phrase, “ thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” 
means thou wilt not leave “me among the dead ;” but wilt 
“raise me up ;” then what forbids that we are to understand 
the apostle John to say, I saw those who had been beheaded, 
&c., and they lived; that is, those who had been put to death 
were raised to life again? Again, since the resurrection of 
our Saviour was declared by the expression—Thou wilt not 
leave my “soul” in hell, why is it inappropriate to describe 
the resurrection of his followers by saying, “I saw the souls 
of those who had been beheaded and they lived?” Here we 
discover a very manifest propriety in the use of the word 
“souls” in the passage before us. 

Again, Mr. Barnes’s interpretation of the text implies that 
the language, when taken in its obvious sense, describes a 
literal resurrection. He supposes that it teaches that these 
will live on the earth in a body possessing the spirit of the 
martyrs. He says it will be “ as if the martyrs were raised up 
from the dead ;” as “if the most eminent saints were raised 
again from the dead ;” as “ if they were raised from the dead, 
or which might be represented by a resurrection from the 
dead.” Now if the language would not appropriately describe 
VOL. VI.—NO. I. 4 
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@ resurrection of the martyrs, and that too from the dead, 
how will it be “as if” they were? If the symbol is not given, 
how does he know what is symbolized? How does he know 
that men will live in the time of the millennium so much 
like the martyrs, that it will be “‘as if” they were raised up 
from the dead, if the language does not describe, and cannot 
be made to describe a literal resurrection? The raising of 
souls or disembodied spirits, would be a very incongruous 
representation of men living in a body onthe earth. Hence 
it appears that Mr. Barnes assumes that to be the literal 
meaning of the passage, which he affirms cannot be made 
out by the language in which it isexpressed. Having made 
Mr. Barnes answer his own objections, we shall reserve re- 
marks which we propose to make on a proper construction 
of the terms employed for another place. 


Seventh objection :— 


7. “If the first resurrection mean rising from the grave in immor- 
tal and glorified bodies, we do not need the assurance (ver. 6) that 
on such the second death hath no power—that is, that they would not 
perish for ever.” 


In answering this objection, we would say simply, that 
Mr. Barnes and our Saviour seem to have thought differently 
on the subject. In speaking of the resurrection he said, 
“But they which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor 
are given in marriage: neither can they die any more.” 


Eighth objection :— 


8. “In the whole passage there are but two classes of men referred 
to. There are those who have part in the first resurrection ; that is, 
according to the supposition, al/ the saints ; and there are those over 
whom the second death has no power. Into which of these classes 
are we to put the myriads of men having flesh and blood, who are 
to people the world during the millennium ?” 


What if we should put them in neither class? The text 
does not necessarily classify all who will ever live on the 
earth in this manner. It speaks only of. those who will be 
raised. It says nothing about those who will be born 
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during the millennium, directly, indirectly, or impliedly, 
and from the phrase in question, perhaps, it could not be 
inferred that any would be born during that period. What 
if it should please God to confer the same favor upon them, 
which he will confer upon those Christians who will be 
alive when he shall come, who will not be raised from the 
dead, nor will the secund death have power over them? 
They will not sleep, that is die, but they will be changed. And 
what if Christ shall deal in like manner with those who are 
born during the millennium? Will it be anything to those 
who die in Christ, or to those who die in sin? or anything 
to what is said about them? 


Ninth objection :— 


9. “The mention of the time during which they are to reign, if it 
be literally understood, is contrary to the whole statement of the Bible 
in other places. They are to live and reign with Christ a thousand 
years. What then ?” 


This passage teaches that they shall reign with Christ a 
thousand years. We must look to what follows, and other 
parts of the Bible, to know what will be after the thousand 
years. The sacred writers usually treat of one thing at a 
time. 


Tenth objection :— 


10. “A further objection to this view is, that the wicked part of 
the world—the rest of the dead who lived not again, until the thou- 
sand years were finished, must of course be expected to live again in 
the same bodily sense, when those thousand years were finished. But 
80 far from this, there is no mention of their living then.” 


Mr. Barnes has said the contrary to this in his notes on 
the text, and we think with reason. We shall let him answer 
himself: ‘‘The language here is not necessarily to be inter- 
preted as meaning that they would be raised up then, what- 
ever may be true on that point. It is merely an emphatic 
mode of affirming that up to that time they would not live 
in the sense in which it was affirmed that the others would 
live.” We trust Mr. B. will be satisfied with this answer. 

The eleventh objection has been already answered under 
another head. 
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Twelfth objection :— 


12. “The fair statement in verses 11-15, is that all the dead will - 
then be raised up and judged.” 


Millenarians would, of course, join issue with him on the 
interpretation of that passage. We suppose Mr. Barnes 
would not say that that passage affirms, that all who have 
ever died will be raised up at that time, but only that that 
is to be inferred from what is taught; consequently, this 
objection will need no further notice here. 


Thirteenth objection :— 


13. “This representation is wholly inconsistent, not only with 
verses 11-15, but with the uniform language of the Scriptures, that 
all the righteous and the wicked will be judged together, and both at 
the coming of Christ.” 


Yet Mr. Barnes admits two judgments. In his notes on “I 
saw thrones and they sat upon them,” he refers to what our 
Saviour says in Matt. xix. 28, ‘‘ When the Son of man shall 
sit on the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit on twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” He seems to 
think the judgment spoken of in verse 4, was not in relation 
to the whole race of mankind, but to the martyrs and to 
those, who, amidst temptation and trials, had kept themselves 
pure. Inhis analysis of the eleventh chapter, he uses the fol- 
lowing language :—“ The nations had been angry, but the 
time had now come when a judgment was to be pronounced 
on the dead, and when due reward was to be given to the 
servants of God, the prophets, and the saints, and those 
who feared his name, small and great, in the establishment 
of a permanent kingdom and the complete triumph of the true 
religion in the world.” If what is here said does not con- 
tradict the Scriptures respecting the judgment, we cannot 
conceive how the fact that the saints will be raised up at the 
commencement of the millennium, contradicts what is else- 
where taught. The very act of raising up the righteous dead 
at that time will be an act of judgment or discrimination, 
which, instead of contradicting, would foreshadow the final 
judgment. As the Scriptures speak of two judgments, we 
are to suppose some passages refer to one and some to the 
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other. And this unquestionably is true of the passages 
referred to by our author. 

We designed in our conclusion to show that the resurrec- 
tion described in Rev. xx. 4-6, cannot be a resurrection of | 
souls which had never died; nor the reviving of the spirit 
of the martyrs in persons living in mortal and dying bodies ; 
as the description is of those who are raised in a glorified 
state, reigning with Christ, and who, of course, cannot be a 
type of sinful men in mortal and dying bodies; and also, 
that none others than the saints in a glorified state can be 
designated, since they only, and not men in a state of trial 
and in mortal bodies, will be companions of Christ in his 
glorious reign. But our space will not allow us to extend 
the discussion. We had also designed to show what we 
regard as the true construction of the passage, but we post- 
pone it to a future occasion. 





Art, IIL—THE PRINCETON REVIEW ON MILLENARIANISM. 
By THE EDITOR. 


‘Tue author of the article in the Princeton Repertory for 
January last, on “ Modern Millenarianism,” states it as his 
object to consider the millenarian doctrine “in contrast with 
the general one,” by laying “side by side the two theories 
of Christ’s advent,—viz. the one which locates it before, 
and the one which locates it after the millennium, and thus 
bring to view the principal points of difference.” This im- 

plies that he meant to give an adequate and impartial exhi- 
bition of both, and to point out the grounds and the difficul- 
ties of the one, as fully and fairly as of the other. His article, 
however, answers but very imperfectly to that promise. He 
makes no direct statement whatever of the principles of 
interpretation on which the antimillenarians proceed in their 
theory ; he utters nothing in respect to the differing and 
contradictory views which they entertain on almost all the 
topics which it touches; he says not a word of the nume- 
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rous and hitherto unanswerable objections with which their 
scheme is embarrassed. He contents himself with simply 
stating a few of its main points, aud assuming that it is cor- 
rect, passes over and conceals the fact that no agreement 
exists among its supporters in respect to any one of its ele- 
ments; that it is founded on principles of construction 
which its abettors themselves reject and denounce when 
applied to the doctrinal and historical Scriptures ; that it has 
no direct support from the sacred word; and that it is in 
open contradiction to many of the most explicit prophecies 
of Christ’s coming and kingdom. Very different is the 
course he pursues in treating of the millenarian theory. 
There his main aim is to present what he regards as objec- 
tionable. He suppresses the proofs of its truth; he misre- 
presents it; he omits nothing he thinks he may safely utter, 
that is adapted to disgrace it, and lead his readers to regard 
it with prejudice and disgust. Instead of a fair exhibition 
of the two systems, his whole drift is to run down millena- 
rianism by statements, assumptions, and intimations that are 
either sheer fabrications, or are made up in a large degree of 
misrepresentation, perversion, and caricature. His article is, 
in short, a mere attack on the doctrine of Christ’s premillen- 
nial advent, and is, accordingly, so regarded by the Editor of 
the Repertory; and so heartily, that dropping the pretext 
under which the author attempts to veil its character, he 
announces in the note with which he introduces it, that he 
publishes it as a complete dissection of millenarianism. He 
says :— 


“We published in a former number of our quarterly, an article 
on the missionary bearings of the millenarian doctrines. As these 
dogmas are making very high pretensions, and ‘no small stir’ in 
our days; and as many are beginning to wonder what these strange 
things mean, we have thought we could not render our readers a 
better service, than by attempting to set before them in a compact 
form, an analysis of the entire millenarian creed,” 


It is thus, in the judgment of the Editor, an assault on the 
doctrine of Christ’s speedy coming, and reign on the earth 
during the thousand years, designed to show off what he 
calls its “high pretensions,” and to impress those who are 
“beginning to wonder what it means,” and who are, there, 
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fore, essentially unacquainted with the subject, with such pre- 
possessions that they may be induced to adhere to the oppo- 
site theory. 

Though, however, it does not answer to its professions, and 
is a very uncandid and deceptive representation, it is, in some 
respects, less exceptionable than the article to which he refers 
on “the missionary bearings” of the doctrine, and than that 
in 1850 on Mr. Imbrie’s discourse. There is no representation 
in the present article that the millenarian doctrine is “in its 
whole character Judaic,” that it was “adopted bodily” by 
the early churches from the Jews, nor that it “ conflicts with 
many well established doctrines of the word of God.” There 
are no intimations that the earth, during the reign of Christ, 
is, according to the millenarian view, to resemble the sensual 
paradise of Mahomet. There is no denunciation of it as 
fatally hostile to missions or the ministry; and as it is pre- 
sented as an analysis of the entire millenarian creed, this implies 
that those extraordinary misrepresentations are abandoned. 
This is somewhat encouraging. Such improvement, under 
candid and friendly criticism, indicates a possibility that these 
assailants may be led to relinquish other erroneous state- 
ments, and induces us to continue the discussion. Who 
knows but they may at length free themselves from misap- 
prehension; and though they continue to differ from us, 
may bring their statements of the views entertained by mil- 
lenarians into such harmony with fact, that there will cease 
to be any occasion to arraign them for misrepresentation or 
unfairness? ‘In the hope of promoting this desirable result, 
we propose to animadvert on some of the statements of this 
article which need essential correction to bring them within 
the limits of truth. 

Of these, one of the most extraordinary is the representa- 
tion the writer gives of the principles of interpretation on 
which millenarians proceed. He says:— 


“ Millenarianism has grown out of a new school of Scripture inter- 
pretation ; and its laws of interpretation are so different from the 
old, that the Bible may almost be said to wear a new visage and 
speak with a new tongue—a tongue not very intelligible, in many 
of its utterances to the uninitiated. The central law of interpretation 
by which millenarians profess always to be guided, is that of giving 
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THE LITERAL SENSE. They call themselves literalists, in opposition 
to those who entertain the other notion of the millennium, whom 
they denominate spiritualists or allegorists, and whom they accuse of 
frittering away the sense of Scripture by following a system of figura- 
tive interpretation. Jt is by following out rigidly (we may say dog- 
gedly) their system of literalism with reference toa portion of the 
prophetic Scriptures, that in defiance of all other Scripture, they 
bring in the future personal reign of Christ on the earth, and shape 
their entire view of the system of revealed religion to that nucleus,” — 
P. 68. 


Had it been the intention of the writer to frame an accu- 
sation that not only should not contain a single particle of 
truth, but that should present the most flagrant contradic- 
tion to fact; we know not how he could have penned one 
more palpably of that character, than the representation he 
here gives of the “law of interpretation by which millena- 
rians profess always to be guided.” The meaning of the 
statement that that law “is that of giving the literal sense,” 
is that they “always” give that sense to the prophecies 
which relate to Christ’s coming, without any regard to the 
fact that a portion of them are conveyed through symbols, 
and that others abound in rhetorical figures, which require 
to be interpreted as such in order to give their true 
sense. His representation is, therefore, equivalent to that 
unfortunately made by Dr. Spring, from whom it is not 
improbably borrowed, that millenarians “affirm that the 
prophetic and apocalyptical writings which speak of the 
millennium, are FREE from figures and symbols, and are 
altogether literal,” and that “on this assumption rests the 
whole hypothesis of the premillennial advent.” 

That this charge is not only wholly groundless, but the direct 
converse of fact so far as we are concerned, our readers can- 
not need to be told. One great object in all our discussions 
on the subject has been, first to ascertain what the criteria 
are by which the symbolic prophecies are to be distinguished 
from those of which language is the medium, and what the 
principles are on which they are to be explained. Next, 
what the peculiarities are of the several figures of speech ; 
how they are to be discriminated from literal language; and 
what the laws are by which they are to be interpreted. 
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Thirdly, to show that the laws of symbols are to be applied 
only to symbols; and the laws of the several figures only 
to their respective figures; and that all other language is to 
be construed according to its nature as literal. And finally, 
to apply these laws of interpretation to the prophecies, espe- 
cially the Apocalypse, Daniel, Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Isaiah, 
and show what the results are to which they lead. Yet in 
the face of this fact, of which this writer was unquestionably 
aware, and with a special reference to us, as his whole ar- 
ticle indicates, he ventures to assert without reserve or 
qualification that “the central law of interpretation by which 
millenarians profess always to be guided, is that of giving 
the literal sense,” and that “it is by following out rigidly 
—we might say doggedly—their system of literalism, that 
they bring in the future personal reign of Christ on earth.” 
It is equivalent, therefore, to the assertion that we do not 
recognise the existence in those prophecies of either any 
symbols or figures, but maintain that they are throughout 
to be interpreted by the laws of literal language! The man 
who ventures to utter such a proposition, we think will not 
be likely to be envied for his accuracy or prudence. If Dr. 
Spring put forth the misrepresentation without considering 
how effectively it could be disproved, this writer, since our 
reply to him, can have no such excuse. He must be re- 
garded, we take it, as making the statement with a perfect 
knowledge of its character, and the facility with which it 
can be confuted. 

But it is a most inexcusable misrepresentation also of those 
millenarians who have denominated themselves literalists, as 
was shown ia our response to Dr. Spring. They do not use 
the phrase “ literal interpretation,” to denote an interpreta- 
tion of the prophecies in disregard of their symbols and fig- 
ures, and on the assumption not only that they are conveyed 
- altogether through language, but language without tropes. 
Instead, they employ the expression to denote precisely the 
reverse, that the prophecies are to be interpreted by the 
proper laws of the medium through which they are reveal- 
ed ;—those which are symbolical, by the laws of symbols, 
and those which are embodied solely in language, by the 
genuine and natural laws of their language ;—if figurative, 
therefore, according to the laws of their figures ;—if without 
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figures, according to the laws of untropical speech. They 
maintain, accordingly, that the sense which is educed from 
the prophecies when thus construed, is their true prophetic 
sense: and they use the phrase, simply for the purpose of 
distinguishing their method of interpretation from that of 
the antimillenarian or spiritualistic school, who maintain 
that the meaning of the prophecies which is obtained by that 
method of interpretation is not their predictive sense, but 
instead is a mere representative of that sense, which they hold 
is a wholly different and mystical one. This was shown at 
large in our reply to Dr. Spring, and might be shown again 
by a multitude of proofs. It will be enough to cite one or 
two. Thus Dr. Duffield says of the two “ antagonistical 
systems:” “They may be designated the literal and the spi- 
ritual. By the literal we understand that which assumes the 
literality or historical reality of the events predicted, and resorts 
to the grammatical interpretation of the language of pro- 
phecy to determine its meaning.” Zhe language is thus, accord- 
ing to him, to be interpreted by the laws of grammar, which 
universally recognise and treat figures, and figures alone, as 
figures ; and the events which are expressed by the language 
as thus interpreted, are considered as the identical events 
that are predicted, and that are verified, or are to be verified, 
in history. On the other hand, he says: “ By the spiritual, 
we understand that which assumes the spirituality of the events 
predicted; it traces something analogous, it may be, to the 
literal, but entirely different from it, and peculiar, of which 
the literal may be employed as the representative, or alle- 
gorical exhibition.” By “the spiritual,” is thus meant a 
mode of interpretation by which the events that are signified 
by the language, when taken in its grammatical sense, are 
not regarded as the events that are really predicted, but only 
the representatives of those events, which are held to be of a 
different and mystical or spiritual nature. 

The same view is given of the meaning of the terms by 
Mr. M‘Neile. He says: 


“The language of the prophets is often, almost always, figurative 
in some degree; but the events predicted, are not the less on that 
account literal events. When the Holy Ghost spake by the mouth 
of Zechariah, saying, ‘Smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
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scattered,’ the language was figurative, our Lord not being literally a 
shepherd, neither his disciples sheep. But the event [the smiting] 
predicted in that figurative language, was a literal event; and to the 
matter of fact as it occurred in Gethsemane, the prophecy is applied 
by St. Matthew xxvi. 31. It is therefore no objection to the literal 
interpretation which I advocate, to say that the prophetic language 
is figurative. I admit that it isso; sometimes highly so. The 
question is, what do the figures mean? Do they mean other figures, 
or do they mean facts? My opinion is, that facts are the legitimate 
themes of prophecy.”—Lectures on the Prospects of the Jews, Preface, 
p- i. 

Here the meaning of “ the literal interpretation,” which 
he advocates, is simply that the events signified by the figura- 
tive and other language of the prophets, when interpreted 
by its proper laws, are to be taken as the identical events that 
are predicted by them ; not, as the allegorists maintain, that 
the events expressed in the language are the mere symbols 
or representatives of a different and mystical class, which they 
regard as the real and only events that are foreshown. 

It is on this ground accordingly that he frames his argu- 
ment for the restoration of the Israelites. As the Israelites 
are indisputably, by the laws of philology, the subjects of' the 
prophecies which treat of their return to their land, he main- 
tains that they, and they only, are the people whom those 
prophecies concern, and in whom they are to have their ful- 
filment; and as those predictions, taken in their grammatical 
sense, as unquestionably denote their actual restoration to 
their ancient land, he maintains that that, and that alone, is 
the event which they foreshow. In other words, it is the 
philological sense of those prophecies, taken as they are with 
their numerous figures, which he denominates their literal, that 
is their real sense, and contends is their true and only predict- 
ive meaning. This reviewer’s representation is thus totally 
unauthorized and unjust in respect to those millenarians who 
have entitled themselves literalists, as well as to us. Itis a 
point-blank and specific denial of the identical characteristic 
of their mode of interpretation, which they employ the term 
literal to express. ’ 

How now is it that he ventures, in the face of this fact, to 
repeat this stale and oft confuted accusation, and yet leaves 
those readers of the Repertory, who, according to the Editor, 
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THE LITERAL SENSE. They call themselves literalists, in opposition 
to those who entertain the other notion of the millennium, whom 
they denominate spiritualists or allegorists, and whom they accuse of 
frittering away the sense of Scripture by following a system of figura- 
tive interpretation. Jt is by following out rigidly (we may say dog- 
gedly) their system of literalism with reference toa portion of the 
prophetic Scriptures, that in defiance of all other Scripture, they 
bring in the future personal reign of Christ on the earth, and shape 
their entire view of the system of revealed religion to that nucleus.” — 
P. 68. 


Had it been the intention of the writer to frame an accu- 
sation that not only should not contain a single particle of 
truth, but that should present the most flagrant contradic- 
tion to fact; we know not how he could have penned one 
more palpably of that character, than the representation he 
here gives of the “law of interpretation by which millena- 
rians profess always to be guided.” The meaningof the 
statement that that law “is that of giving the literal sense,” 
is that they “always” give that sense to the prophecies 
which relate to Christ’s coming, without any regard to the 
fact that a portion of them are conveyed through symbols, 
and that others abound in rhetorical figures, which require 
to be interpreted as such in order to give their true 
sense. His representation is, therefore, equivalent to that 
unfortunately made by Dr. Spring, from whom it is not 
improbably borrowed, that millenarians “affirm that the 
prophetic and apocalyptical writings which speak of the 
millennium, are FREE from figures and symbols, and are 
altogether literal,” and that “on this assumption rests the 
whole hypothesis of the premillennial advent.” 

That this charge is notonly wholly groundless, but the direct 
converse of fact so far as we are concerned, our readers can- 
not need to be told. One great object in all our discussions 
on the subject has been, first to ascertain what the criteria 
are by which the symbolic prophecies are to be distinguished 
from those of which language is the medium, and what the 
principles are on which they are to be explained. Next, 
what the peculiarities are of the several figures of speech ; 
how they are to be discriminated from literal language; and 
what the laws are by which they are to be interpreted. 
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Thirdly, to show that the laws of symbols are to be applied 
only to symbols; and the laws of the several figures only 
to their respective figures; and that all other language is to 
be construed according to its nature as literal. And finally, 
to apply these laws of interpretation to the prophecies, espe- 
cially the Apocalypse, Daniel, Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Isaiah, 
and show what the results are to which they lead. Yet in 
the face of this fact, cf which this writer was unquestionably 
aware, and with a special reference to us, as his whole ar- 
ticle indicates, he ventures to assert without reserve or 
qualification that “ the central law of interpretation by which 
millenarians profess always to be guided, is that of giving 
the literal sense,” and that “it is by following out rigidly 
—we might say doggedly—their system of literalism, that 
they bring in the future personal reign of Christ on earth.” 
It is equivalent, therefore, to the assertion that we do not 
recognise the existence in those prophecies of either any 
symbols or figures, but maintain that they are throughout 
to be interpreted by the laws of literal language! The man 
who ventures to utter such a proposition, we think will not 
be likely to be envied for his accuracy or prudence. If Dr. 
Spring put forth the misrepresentation without considering 
how effectively it could be disproved, this writer, since our: 
reply to him, can have no such excuse. He must be re- 
garded, we take it, as making the statement with a perfect 
knowledge of its character, and the facility with which it 
can be confuted. 

But it is a most inexcusable misrepresentation also of those 
millenarians who have denominated themselves literalists, as 
was shown ia our response to Dr. Spring. They do not use 
the phrase “literal interpretation,” to denote an interpreta- 
tion of the prophecies in disregard of their symbols and fig- 
ures, and on the assumption not only that they are conveyed 
altogether through language, but: language without tropes. 
Instead, they employ the expression to denote precisely the 
reverse, that the prophecies are to be interpreted by the 
proper laws of the medium through which they are reveal- 
ed ;—those which are symbolical, by the laws of symbols, 
and those which are embodied solely in language, by the 
genuine and natural laws of their language ;—if figurative, 
therefore, according to the laws of their figures ;—if without 
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figures, according to the laws of untropical speech. They 
maintain, accordingly, that the sense which is educed from 
the prophecies when thus construed, is their true prophetic 
sense: and they use the phrase, simply for the purpose of 
distinguishing their method of interpretation from that of 
the antimillenarian or spiritualistic school, who maintain 
that the meaning of the prophecies which is obtained by that 
method of interpretation is not their predictive sense, but 
instead is a mere representative of that sense, which they hold 
is a wholly different and mystical one. This was shown at 
large in our reply to Dr. Spring, and might be shown again 
by a multitude of proofs. It will be enough to cite one or 
two. Thus Dr. Duffield says of the two “ antagonistical 
systems:” “They may be designated the literal and she spi- 
ritual. By the literal we understand that which assumes the 
literality or historical reality of the events predicted, and resorts 
to the grammatical interpretation of the language of pro- 
phecy to determine its meaning.” The language is thus, accord- 
ing to him, to be interpreted by the laws of grammar, which 
universally recognise and treat figures, and figures alone, as 
figures ; and the events which are expressed by the language 
as thus interpreted, are considered as the identical events 
‘that are predicted, and that are verified, or are to be verified, 
in history. On the other hand, he says: “ By the spiritual, 
we understand that which assumes the spirituality of the events 
predicted ; it traces something analogous, it may be, to the 
literal, but entirely different from it, and peculiar, of which 
the literal may be employed as the representative, or alle- 
gorical exhibition.” By “the spiritual,” is thus meant a 
mode of interpretation by which the events that are signified 
by the language, when taken in its grammatical sense, are 
not regarded as the events that are really predicted, but only 
the representatives of those events, which are held to be of a 
different and mystical or spiritual nature. 

The same view is given of the meaning of the terms by 
Mr. M‘Neile. He says: 


“ The language of the prophets is often, almost always, figurative 
in some degree; but the events predicted, are not the less on that 
account literal events. When the Holy Ghost spake by the mouth 
of Zechariah, saying, ‘Smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
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scattered,’ the language was figurative, our Lord not being literally a 
shepherd, neither his disciples sheep. But the event [the smiting] 
predicted in that figurative language, was a literal event; and to the 
matter of fact as it occurred in Gethsemane, the prophecy is applied 
by St. Matthew xxvi. 31. It is therefore no objection to the literal 
interpretation which I advocate, to say that the prophetic language 
is figurative. I admit that it isso; sometimes highly so. The 
question is, what do the figures mean? Do they mean other figures, 
or do they mean facts? My opinion is, that facts are the legitimate 
themes of prophecy.”—Lectures on the Prospects of the Jews, Preface, 
p- i. 

Here the meaning of “ the literal interpretation,” which 
he advocates, is simply that the events signified by the figura- 
tive and other language of the prophets, when interpreted 
by its proper laws, are to be taken as the identical events that 
are predicted by them ; not, as the allegorists maintain, that 
the events expressed in the language are the mere symbols 
or representatives of a different and mystical class, which they 
regard as the real and only events that are foreshown. 

It is on this ground accordingly that he frames his argu- 
ment for the restoration of the Israelites. As the Israelites 
are indisputably, by the laws of philology, the subjects of the 
prophecies which treat of their return to their land, he main- 
tains that they, and they only, are the people whom those 
prophecies concern, and in whom they are to have their ful- 
filment; and as those predictions, taken in their grammatical 
sense, as unquestionably denote their actual restoration to 
their ancient land, he maintains that that, and that alone, is 
the event which they foreshow. In other words, it is the 
philological sense of those prophecies, taken as they are with 
their numerous figures, which he denominates their literal, that 
is their real sense, and contends is their true and only*predict- 
ive meaning. This reviewer’s representation is thus totally 
unauthorized and unjust in respect to those millenarians who 
have entitled themselves literalists, as well as to us. Itisa 
point-blank and specific denial of the identical characteristic 
of their mode of interpretation, which they employ the term 
literal to express. 

How now is it that he ventures, in the face of this fact, to 
repeat this stale and oft confuted accusation, and yet leaves 
those readers of the Repertory, who, according to the Editor, 
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are “ beginning to wonder what these things mean,” and are 
therefore in a condition to be misled, without a hint that it 
is altogether disowned by millenarians, and has beén amply 
shown by them to be wholly groundless and unjust? That 
he was sensible that that is its character, so far as we are 
concerned, no one can doubt; as he refers to the Journal re- 
peatedly, and indicates throughout that he is aware what the 
views of interpretation are that are advocated in it. Nor do 
we see how it can be that he was not aware that that is its 
character also in regard to those who style themselves literal- 
ists; as he appears to have read that part of our article in 
reply to Dr. Spring which respects them, and states nearly 
in the words we employed, that they use that term to dis- 
tinguish themselves from the antimillenarians whom they 
denominate “ spiritualists or allegorists.” We are moreover 
precluded from assuming that he fell into the misrepresenta- 
tion from a want of knowledge. We had, in candor and 
courtesy, supposed that that was the cause of the extraordi- 
nary misstatements and errors of our opponents, which we 
have from time to time had occasion to point out. But he 
receives that intimation with extreme offence. Nothing 
excites him to higher indignation, than the hint that the errors 
of his party have their origin in ignorance. 

Are we then to regard him as having put forth this erro- 
neous and calumniatory statement with a knowledge that 
that is its character? And isit to be inferred that his code of 
ethics is such that he considers himself justified in making 
groundless and unjust statements when they may subserve 
his purpose for the moment? Such he may be assured is 
the judgment that will be likely to be formed, not only by 
those whom he misrepresents, but by all the honorable also 
among ‘antimillenarians. We see not indeed how one who, 
in the condition in which he appears to have written, ven- 
tures publicly to allege that “the central law of interpreta- 
tion by which” we and other “ millenarians profess always 
to be guided, is that of giving the literal sense,” and that “it 
is by following out rigidly” and “ doggedly,” such a “system 
of literalism,” that we and they “bring in the future personal 
reign of Christ on earth,’ can reasonably be considered as 
acting with upright intentions. On the one hand, the fact 
here denied is certainly as indisputable and as conspicuous, 
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as the fact is that we have expressed any opinion on the sub- 
ject; while on the other hand, the plea of ignorance is spe- 
cifically disclaimed. How then can the denial be presumed 
to have been made in the belief that it was true? What 
were it but an offence against rectitude to put on it such a 
construction ? 

Our object, however, in thus pushing the inquiry respecting 
the motive of the misrepresentation, is not to force our read- 
ers to a conclusion against its author, or divest any of the 
objections he offers to our views, of any share of the weight 
to which they are fairly entitled; but it is solely to show 
him what the result will inevitably be if this system of mis- 
representation and detraction is continued. He cannot take 
a more direct course either to discredit his cause, or to divest 
himself of the confidence of the fair-minded of his own party. 
If millenarianism is such an exorbitant error as he maintains, 
he should be able to confute it by the truth; he should feel 
it to be as unnecessary as it is dishonorable, to resort to such 
fiction and misrepresentation for the purpose. 

II. Our next objection to his article is, that he omits to 
give a statement of the theory of interpretation on which he 
and his party proceed. This was certainly necessary in order 
to a contrast of the two systems. He says, however, nothing 
specifically on the subject, but leaves his readers to infer, 
from the vehemence with which he denounces the theory he 
ascribes to millenarians, that he and his antimillenarian friends 
hold that the prophecies are to be interpreted according to 
the nature of the media through which they are made; those 
that are symbolizal, by the laws of symbols; and those that 
are conveyed through language, by the laws of that language, 
according as it is figurative, or otherwise. This, however, is 
the very reverse of the fact; as these are identically the views 
held by millenarians which he rejects with so much scorn. 
In order to see what the principles are on which he and his 
party found their construction of the prophecies, we must 
consider what the specific laws are that are advocated by us, 
which he thus disowns and denounces, The antimillenarian 
laws are their direct opposite. 

In the first place then, we maintain, that the symbolic pro- 
phecies are clearly distinguishable from those which are con- 
veyed solely through language, and are to be interpreted by 
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laws that are founded on the nature of symbols, and are 
peculiar to themselves. This proposition the reviewer, in 
denouncing our system, denounces and rejects. 

In the second place, we maintain that the great princi- 
ples on which symbols are used, are indicated in the inspired 
interpretations of them that are given in the prophecies 
themselves; and that those principles should be taken as 
a guide in the interpretation of all others. This proposition; 
in rejecting the system of which it is a cardinal element, he 
also discards. 

In the third place, we maintain, and show by an analysis 
of the passages, that, according to those inspired interpreta- 
tions, symbolic agents always represent agents, not abstract 
qualities, attributes, acts, or effects; that acts symbolize acts, 
qualities qualities, conditions conditions, and effects effects. 
In denying the truth of the system, he in like manner 
denies this. 

In the fourth place, we maintain, that the symbols gene- 
rally denote agents and objects of a class that differ from 
themselves, but that bear to them a strong resemblance; and 
that the reason of the exceptions that occur is, that the 
agents or events they are employed to represent, are such in 
their nature or relations, that there are no analogous agents 
or events that can be used as theirsymbols. This, in reject- 
ing the system, he also rejects. 

His laws of symbolic interpretation then, being the reverse 
of those, when expressed in a positive form, are :— 

1. That there is no difference in the media through which 
the symbolic and the unsymbolic prophecies are made, but 
that the persons, acts, and events presented in the language 
predictions of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Malachi, Christ, Paul, and 
Peter, are used as mere representatives of others, as much 
as the symbolic agents and objects are of the visions of 
Daniel and John. 

2. That the interpretations given by the Holy Spirit of 
many of the symbols in the prophecies themselves, do not 
present any exemplification of the principles on which they 
are used; and that they cannot be taken as authoritative 
guides in the interpretation of the others. 

8. That in those inspired interpretations, the symbolic 
agents are not explained as representing agents, in distinc- 
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tion from qualities, acts, or effects; nor acts as denoting acts, 
conditions conditions, and effects effects. ~ 

4, And finally, that these interpreted symbols do not 
generally represent agents, acts, or events, of a different class 
from themselves; and that when symbols represent agents 
or events of their own order, it is not because there is not 
anything besides that could properly symbolize them. 

As these are the converse of the propositions which he 
rejects, they must be taken as the principles which he and 
his party positively maintain ; and they are accordingly in 
fact the identical principles on which they proceed and 
make the basis of their theory of the millennium. Thus in 
their construction of the numerous predictions of the -resto- 
ration of the Israelites, they proceed on the assumption 
that there is no distinction in the media of prediction 
between the symbolic and the unsymbolical prophecies; and 
treat the Israelites, Zion, Jerusalem, and the acts and events 
that are predicated of them, as mere representatives of the 
Christian church, or body of Gentile believers, and acts . 
and events of which they are to be the subjects. They do 
not regard the interpretations of prophetic symbols given by 
the Holy Spirit, as indicating the principle on which they 
are employed. Not one of the writers who have assailed our 
views of interpretation, has excepted that law from his 
objections, or recognised its legitimacy. Not one of the anti- 
millenarians who has published expositions of the Apoca- 
lypse or Daniel since that was first stated by us as a law, has 
either directly acknowledged or tacitly taken it as a guide in 
his interpretations. There is not one of them probably, 
who has looked far enough to see what the results are to 
which it leads, that is not aware that to adopt it as a rule, 
would be to overturn his whole system of explication. In 
like manner they frame a great number of their interpreta- 
tions on their third law, that symbolic agents do not uni- 
formly represent agents, acts acts, events events; but they 
often treat symbolic actors as denoting acts, effects, or quali- 
ties, in place of agents; and acts, events, and qualities as 
denoting agents, conditions, or effects that bear no analogy 
to themselves. Thus they very generally interpret the horse- 
men of the seals as denoting mere conquest, war, famine, pesti- 
lence, and death, instead of agents of aclass bearing a resem- 
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blance to the symbols, acting a part in their peculiar sphere, 
analogous to that of their representatives in theirs. They hold 
in like manner that Christ’s coming with his hosts and destroy- 
ing the wild beast and the armies, Rev. xix. 11-21, is no repre- 
sentation of his personal coming; but only of certain acts 
or events of his providence by which the antichristian 
powers are to be conquered and reduced to the minority ; 
and they interpret the first resurrection, chap. xx. 4-6, 
where a real resurrection is the symbol, as representing not a 
resurrection of bodies, but only a production of principles 
or characteristics in the living by regeneration. And finally, 
they proceed in a great number of their interpretations on 
the assumption of their fourth law, that there are no crite- 
tia by which it can be known that symbols either do or do 
not represent agents or objects of a different species from 
themselves. Thus, they sometimes expound the horsemen of 
the seals as symbolizing warriors and oppressors, simply 
because they are themselves warriors and tyrants; and 
sometimes as denoting war, oppression, and famine, instead 
of agents who are the authors of those effects. They some- 
times interpret the witnesses as symbolizing human witnesses, 
and sometimes as representing the Scriptures which the 
witnesses make the ground of their testimony. They some- 
times regard Babylon as symbolizing Rome, a real city like 
itself; sometimes as denoting the civil government of which 
Rome was the capital; and sometimes as representing the 
Papacy of which that city is the seat. And finally, they 
sometimes construe a resurrection of the dead as denoting 
@ mere renovation of men, and production in them of cer- 
tain characteristic principles; and sometimes as signifying a 
literal reviviscence of the dead from their graves. Their 
great principles of symbolic interpretation are thus altoge- 
ther groundless, in open contradiction to the Scriptures and 
to the laws of analogy, and in the utmost degree arbitrary, 
and make the exposition of the symbols a mere work of fancy 
and conjecture, and would, were they adhered to, infallibly 
lead to error. The expositions of anti-millenarians approach 
to the truth, only just in proportion as they desert and con- 
travene their own principles. 

. Their views of the laws by which figurative and proper 
language is to be interpreted are equally mistaken and ab- 
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surd. The first great law which we have advanced on that 
branch of hermeneutics is, that no passages are to be 
considered figurative, except those which actually have 
figures in them. In rejecting our system, the reviewer 
rejects that. 

The next great law is, that in figurative expressions, the 
agent, object, or nominative to which the figure is applied, 
is always used in its proper or literal sense; and that the 
figure accordingly is confined wholly to the predicate of the 
proposition, or that which is affirmed or declared of the 
nominative. As in the expressions, God is a rock, life is a 
vapor, time flies, the clouds weep,—the nominatives God, 
life, time, and clouds, are used in their proper untropical 
signification; and the figures lie wholly in the use of the 
nouns and verbs that are applied to them. This, in denying 
the system, he also denies. 

The third great law is, that each figure has a nature of its 
own that distinguishes it from all others; that each is used 
on a principle that accords with its nature; and that each is 
to be interpreted by its proper laws. This, in rejecting the 
system, he also rejects. 

His laws of interpretation, therefore, stated directly are: 

1. That figures are not necessary in a passage, in order 
to constitute it figurative. 

2. That in metaphors and other figurative propositions, 
the figure is not confined to the predicate of the proposition, 
but includes the nominative, or that to which the figure is 
applied, as well as the tropical expression itself which is 
applied to it. : 

3. That figures have no specific nature that is peculiar to 
them, and that they are not to be interpreted by laws that 
accord with their nature, and are peculiar to themselves. 

And these laws, accordingly, he and his party make the 
basis of the constructions they put on a great number of 
the language prophecies. Thus, on the ground of their first 
law, they treat a great multitude of passages as figurative 
that have no specific figure in them. For example, Matthew 
xxiv. 80, .“‘ And then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, 
and they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
heaven, with power and great glory,” they generally regard 
as metaphorical, and hold that the coming there foreshown, 
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instead of a personal visible coming of Christ, is only an 
analogous act or dispensation of his providence; and yet, 
on the ground of their second law, they maintain that 
Christ, of whom the coming in the clouds is predicated, is not 
to be the real subject of that coming, but holding that he, as 
well as the advent that is predicted, is used figuratively, they 
maintain that his providence or his agency as the ruler of the 
world, is the real subject of the predicted advent. And, 
finally, on the ground of their third law, instead of inter- 
preting him and that which is predicated of him, according 
to the nature of the metaphor, they maintain that he and his 
coming in the clouds, are mere representatives of his pro- 
vidence and its acts, and are to be interpreted, therefore, 
by the laws of symbols instead of the laws of language. In 
like manner, the prediction, Isaiah ii. 1, 2, “ It shall come to 
pass in the last days that the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, and exalted 
above the hills,” they, according to their first law, pro- 
nounce to be figurative, although there is no figure in it. 
Next, on the ground of their second law, they assume that 
the nominative of the prediction, “the mountain of the 
Lord’s house,” is used by a figure, as well as that which is 
affirmed of it; and yet, finally, in conformity with their third 
law, instead of interpreting the prediction by the laws of the 
metaphor, they treat the nominative and that which is pre- 
dicated of it as mere representatives, and expound them as 
though the one were a symbol of the Christian church, and 
the other of the prosperity of which that church is to be the 
subject; and so of innumerable other passages. And it is 
this treatment of the language prophecies, as though they 
were representative or allegorical, that is what they them- 
selves call the spiritualization of the predictions, and is 
the reason that they are denominated spiritualists and alle- 
gorists. . 

This branch of their system of interpretation is thus as 
false and preposterous as the other. It empties the Scrip- 
tures, just as far as it is adhered to, of their true significance, 
makes their meaning to depend on the whim or fancy of the 
expositor, and puts it in his power to deduce from them any 
view of the past or the future that suits his wishes. 

_ Such are the two systems of interpretation. Why, now, if 
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the reviewer meant to deal fairly with his readers, did 
he not present them in their true character, and show 
their antagonism to each other at every point? Why, on 
the one hand, did he frame the grossest and most inexcus- 
able misrepresentation of the principles on which we proceed 
that his ingenuity could invent, and use every artifice in 
his power to lead the unsuspecting to receive his state- 
ment as true? And why, on the other hand, did he con- 
ceal from them the absurd and unscriptural principles on 
which he and his party proceed in their interpretations, and 
leave it to be assumed that they are precisely the reverse of 
what they are? Was he unwilling that the truth should"be 
known in regard to the two systems? Was he apprehen- 
sive, that if he stated the laws on which we proceed in our 
interpretations, plainly and directly as we are accustomed 
to state them, his readers would be likely to be struck 
with their apparent truth, and be induced to examine, 
adopt, and apply them? Was he afraid, if he drew the 
mask from his own, and exhibited them in their naked 
deformity, that the public would recoil from them with 
a resistless conviction that they are false, and can only lead 
to a total perversion of the sacred word? If these had been 
his views and feelings, the course he has pursued is un- 
doubtedly such as might naturally have been expected. 
It is not such however, we take it, as a fair-minded man 
would choose. Do thorns grow on the vine or olive, or thistles 
on the fig-tree? 

III. If the course he has pursued in respect to the laws 
of interpretation is adapted to make so unfavorable an im- 
pression in regard to him, what conclusions shall we draw 
from the misrepresentations to which he has resorted of the 
views millenarians entertain of Christ's regal and priestly 
office, in which he charges on them a theory that is univer- 
sally rejected by them, and is held exclusively by persons 
of his own party! He says, 


“We have studied out and embraced a scheme of Christian faith 
which connects the kingly office of Christ inseparably with his 
mediatorial relations ; we believe that as Mediator from first to last, 
he as really and as necessarily executed the office of king as of priest. 
We believe the Scriptures plainly teach that Christ is now king in 
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Zion ; that his mediatorial kingdom has already commenced on 
earth in the hearts of his people, and is to be perfected and per- 
petuated through everlasting ages in the world to come. Jesus him- 
self, in answer to Pilate’s inquiry, confessed that he was their king, 
that for the purpose of wearing that character he was born. Yet 
the whole millenarian theory is built upon the assumption that Christ 
as Mediator, is not king—that he is now reigning upon his Father’s 
throne, not his own—that his proper kingdom is to commence with 
the Millennium, and is of course yet future ; that the present is the 
wriestly age of Christ—the age yet to come, before entering upon 
which he will have finished the work of intercession, is his kingly 
age.” —P. 69. 


As to the charge that millenarians hold that Christ is not 
now a king; and that “their whole theory is built on the 
assumption that he as Mediator is not king ;” we have al- 
ready confuted it, at length, in our review of Mr. Brown 
(Journal, vol. iii. pp. 565-595), and again in our reply to 
the former article of the Repertory (vol. iv. pp. 251-255); and 
we ask our readers to reperuse those answers, and especially 
the last, that they may see what the conditions are in which 
this writer reproduces these misrepresentations, and what 
the spirit is with which he is animated. It is there shown 
not only that millenarians entertain no such notion; that 
they hold as distinctly and emphatically as their antagonists 
do, that Christ is now king; but the most ample proofs are 
furnished that the great doctrine they teach that Christ is at 
his second coming to be invested with the dominion of the 
earth, establish his kingdom in it, and reign as its king in a 
new form, gives no ground whatever for the charge that they 
hold, either directly or indirectly, that he has not now a 
kingdom here, and is not now its king; and among these 
proofs are not only explicit passages of Scripture and the 
Westminster catechism, but the Princeton Repertory also, in 
which, in the notice of Mr. Imbrie’s Discourse, the Editor 
states it as his own and the belief generally of the church, 
that at Christ’s second advent, he is to establish his kingdom 
ia a new form, and exercise over it a new or different admi- 
nistration: “The kingdom of Christ is then to be established, 
not for a thousand years, but forever. It is not “thereafter, 
to be an earthly, but a heavenly kingdom.” If then, as is 
thus distinctly held by all parties, the kingdom of Christ is 
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to undergo important changes, and be established in a new 

form at that epoch, the belief entertained by millenarians 
that it is then to be established on earth, no more proves or 

implies a denial that he is now king, and is reigning as such, 

than the belief does, held by some antimillenarians, that 
heaven is to be the scene in which it is then to be established. 

How does the doctrine that Christ is to come from heaven 

to earth to reign over his kingdom, any more prove or im- 

ply that he is not now a king, and has not a kingdom; than 

the doctrine that he is then to transfer his kingdom from 

earth to heaven, proves directly, or by implication, that he is 
not now a king, and has nota kingdom? But the cool injus- 
tice of the reviewer's allegation is seen from the fact that it 
is not peculiar to millenarians to hold that the earth is to be 
the scene of the kingdom Christ is to establish at his com- 
ing. That is equally the belief also of a large portion of 
antimillenarians. 

The reviewer is thus guilty of reproducing an accusation 
which is not only wholly baseless, and in direct contradic- 
tion to the well known belief of millenarians, but is founded 
on grounds that are common to millenarians and antimil- 
lenarians, and renders him and his party as obnoxious to the 
charge of denying that Christ is now a king, as on his repre- 
sentation the millenarians are ! 

But if in imputing this doctrine to millenarians the re- 
viewer is guilty of a gross and unpardonable misrepresenta- 
tion, what are we to say of his statement that they hold that 
“the present is” exclusively “the priestly age of Christ,” 
and that “ before entering upon” “the age to come,” “ he 
will have finished the work of intercession”——a doctrine that 
instead of being held by millenarians is specifically rejected 
by them, and is entertained solely by antimillenarians, or a 
portion of them, and is a conspicuous and essential element 
of their theory! If anything can brand this writer with the 
discredit of a “wretched superficiality,” or a “deplorable 
degradation” of principle, we think this must. Millenarians 
do not countenance any such notion. No one of their 
number, so far as we are aware, has ever advanced it. This 
writer does not attempt to prove that it is taught by them. 
He gives no authority for his assertion. If he had any evi- 
dences of its truth, why did he not produce them? Nor do 
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the views millenarians entertain of Christ’s reign on the 
earth, imply that he is not then to exercise his office as Me- 
diator and Intercessor. Instead, the continuance of his office 
as Mediator and Intercessor is necessarily involved in the con- 
tinuance which they anticipate of the work of redemption 
during that period. They accordingly hold the Scriptural 
doctrine, that he is “a priest for ever,” that he has “an un- 
changeable priesthood,” and that “ he for ever can save those 
who come unto God by him, because he ever lives to make 
intercession for them.” We may safely call upon the re- 
viewer to point to one of their number who maintains any 
other view than this. 

But while it is in direct antagonism to the views of mil- 
lenarians, it is an element of the theory held by at least a 
portion of their opponents the antimillenarians, and is boldly 
and zealously maintained by them. 

* Thus it is advanced by Mr. Brown, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
in his volume on Christ’s second coming, very generally com- 
mended by the antimillenarian press, on its republication 
here, and so highly approved, that if report spoke true, the 
diploma of Doctor of Divinity with which the author was 
honored by Nassau Hall, was conferred as an expression of 
the high estimate in which the work is there held. Thus 
his fourth proposition is, that 


“The intercession of Christ, and the work of the Spirit, for sav- 
ing purposes, will cease at the second advent. Christ’s intercession 
- + « « stands intermediate between his first and his second 
coming.” . . . . “The two advents stand at the two extremi- 
ties of Christ’s mediatorial work, while the intercession stretches 
from one to the other, and occupies the whole intervening period.” 
: “ As the second coming is . . . . represented as 
erowning the whole purposes of the first, it is plain that the inter- 
cession, which is but a continual pleading upon the merit ‘of his 
death, must be over for all saving purposes before he comes.” 

“ When the advent arrives, the intercession is done, and 
when the intercession is done, salvation is done. When Christ 
appears the second time to us, he will cease to appear in the pre- 
sence of God for us.”—Pp. 117-119. 


The doctrine that Christ’s intercessions are to cease at his 
second coming is thus the doctrine of the great antimillena- 
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rian champion of the day, whose work was hailed with so 
much eagerness and exultation by the party here, and 
rewarded with a diploma of Doctor of Divinity; and is the 
doctrine of that party alone. In our review of his volume, 
instead of countenancing, we refuted it, by showing its con- 
tradictoriness to the Scriptures, which exhibit Christ’s priest- 
hood as unchangeable, and his intercessions as to continue 
for ever. How happened it now, that the reviewer, with 
these facts before him—for he undoubtedly drew his idea 
that Christ’s priestly office is to terminate at his second 
advent from Mr. Brown—ventured to turn round, and 
charge on us and other millenarians this false and mon- 
strous dogma, which is held exclusively by himself and hig 
party? Has antimillenarianism sunk to such a “deplorable 
degradation” that its advocates feel it to be necessary to 
resort to such an extraordinary measure to discredit their 
opponents? How happened it that the Editor of the Reper- 
tory gave his sanction to this extraordinary calumny by 
inserting it in his pages? He at least had the most ample 
means of knowing that that is its character; and in an 
instance like this, in which the object of the article is to 
discredit opponents by reproachful statements and sinister 
insinuations, and the name of the author is meant to be con- 
cealed, we see not how he can shield himself from responsi- 
bility for the misrepresentation. And can such a procedure 
meet the approbation of antimillenarians generally? Can 
prejudice and party spirit have gained such an ascendency 
among them, that they are prepared to sanction such an 
expedient to produce a momentary impression against the 
advocates of Christ’s premillennial advent, and check the 
spread of their views? Itcannot be. That there are among 
them restless and ambitious individuals, who, to subserve 
their personal and party purposes, may be ready to resort to 
such means, need not be doubted. But no error can be 
greater than to imagine that such a course can meet their 
approval generally. This writer will find he is mistaken if 
he flatters himself that the misrepresentations in which he 
has indulged are to secure him the applause of a single indi- 
vidual in the party whose approbation can be of any value. 
Such men do not hold the Jesuitical doctrine that the end 
justifies the means. They do not regard misrepresentation 
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and deception as the proper instruments of promoting the 
truth. Nor are they averse to a discussion of the subject. 
So far from it, large numbers of them, it is within our know- 
ledge, wish for a fair and effective exhibition of the question 
in all its relations, that they may be able to form an impar- 
tial and final judgment respecting it. Instead of conciliating 
their confidence therefore, it makes on them a most adverse 
impression, to find that the leaders on their side cannot be 
trusted ; that, until their statements have been canvassed, no 
assurance can be felt that they are not disfigured by the 
most inexcusable blunders, and disgraced by the most auda- 
cious misrepresentations! And such will be the effect of 
this writer’s assault. As its untruthfulness and injustice 
become known, it will recoil on its author and his party 
with the force of a thunderbolt, and contribute to dash down 
the tottering fabric it was meant to support. 

IV. From this extraordinary misrepresentation, he pro- 
ceeds “ to consider the means of introducing” the millennium, 
and states it as his belief, “that the present agencies for spreading 
the gospel are the only means ever to be employed in con- 
verting the world to God.” In this he unfortunately con- 
founds the agencies for spreading the gospel with the gospel 
itself, which is spread by those agencies. He admits, 
however, that “the word is ever to be the instrument, the 
Almighty Spirit the agent, in the conversion of men.” 
And he represents that millenarians maintain that means of 
a wholly different kind are at Christ’s coming to be made 
the instruments of conversion. But here again the fact 
stated by millenarians that the truth is then to be brought 
home to the minds of men in conditions better suited to 
strike them, overcome their unbelief, and rouse them to a 
sense of their condition, he mistakes for a statement that 
other means besides the truth are then to be used for that 
purpose. Millenarians, however, entertain no such doctrine. 
They hold that truth is the only instrument by which men 
are ever to be convinced or sanctified; and that the Holy 
Spirit is the only agent who is to convince, renew, and sane- 
tify them through that instrumentality. And this the 
reviewer expressly admits in the very paragraph in which 
he charges them with holding the opposite belief! Why, 
then, does he utter this accusation, unless his aim is at-all 
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hazards to make them the objects of prejudice and aversion? 
The fact that Christ is to come in the clouds visibly, be seen 
of men, and assert his rights, and verify the promises, 
threatenings, and predictions of his word, in such a form as 
to produce in all a resistless conviction of his deity, his 
dominion, his righteousness, their guilt and ruin, and the 
necessity of instant submission to him, does not imply surely 
that if they are led by the Spirit of God to repentance, faith, 
and love under the impression of these great realities, the 
truths which are thus vividly and resistlessly flashed on 
them, are not the instrument which the Spirit will use in 
effecting their regeneration. This accusation betrays, in 
our judgment, a singular confusion of ideas, and springs, 
awful as the terms are to our critic, either from downright 
“ignorance,” ‘“‘ wretched superficiality,” or, what we think 
immeasurably more discreditable, a “deplorable degrada- 
tion” of principle. A tolerable share of knowledge, discri- 
mination, and candor would have prevented the repetition 
of a charge that is so obviously at war with fact, and that 
has been so often refuted. 

He holds, however, that the nations are to be converted 
gradually, and by the spread of the gospel through the 
agencies alone that are now employed for the purpose; and 
thinks that Nebuchadnezzar’s vision of the image, as inter- 
preted by Daniel, seems to teach-the same thing. He 
says :— 


“The image denotes the kingdoms of this world that are to be 
destroyed before the glories of the millennium can be reached. Now 
what is to destroy those kingdoms? The kingdom of Christ, all say ; 
The God of heaven shall set up a kingdom that shall break in pieces 
and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever. The 
kingdom too, all admit, is that stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands. But these admissions concede to us all we claim on the 
subject. For (1) this stone is cut out without hands; (2) it grows 
till it fills the whole earth ; both denoting, like the leaven, the silent 
operation of gospel grace in regenerating the world; and (3) the God 
of heaven was to set up his kingdom in the days of those kingdoms 
it was to demolish ; which proves that the kingdom of Christ was to 
have its commencement before the millennium, and that it was by its 
growth and powerful sway that the millennial state was to be brought 
in.”—P, 71, 
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a : 

A singular confusion of ideas again. He plainly supposes 
that the power represented by the stone which destroyed the 
image, is identically the same as the converted nations who 
are to be the subjects of Christ’s kingdom. But that is a total 
mistake. As the image does not represent the nations that 
were the subjects of the Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and 
Roman monarchies, but the supreme rulers'who exercised 
authority over those nations; so the stone does not symbol- 
ize the converted nations, or people who are to be the subjects 
of Christ’s kingdom, but the persons who are to destroy the 
power represented by the toes of the image, and are there- 
fore to exercise authority over the believing nations; and 
they are the risen and glorified saints, not those in the natu- 
ral body. This is seen from the fact that the armies of 
heaven who are to attend Christ when he comes to destroy 
the wild beast and his armies, Rev. xix. 11—representing the 
same powers as the toes of the image—are dressed in white 
robes which are the badge of the glorified saints; and from 
the fact that at the resurrection of the holy dead at the com- 
mencement of the millennium, Rev. xx. 4-6, that judgment 
is to be given to the risen saints, which it is foretold in the 
vision, Dan. vii., of the destruction of the wild-beast, is at 
that epoch to be given to the saints of the Most High. It is 
the gloritied saints therefore, who are symbolized by the 
stone, and who are to become kings unto God and Christ, 
and extend their sway through the whole earth; and this is 
confirmed by the representation that the stone which sym- 
bolizes them was cut out of the mountain without hands; 
for as that means that it was cut out without any human or 
creature agency, by the direct act of God, it shows that the 
saints whom it represents, are to be prepared for the act of 
destroying the image—not by human agencies, such as are 
now exerted in spreading the gospel, and bringing men to 
the knowledge of its truth, but by the direct .act of God. 
That God has a kingdom in the earth anterior to the destruc- 
tion of the image, does not prove surely, as this critic assumes, 
that the nations are to be converted and made the subjects of 
the glorified saints, before that destruction takes place. Nor 
does the prediction that after the annihilation of the image, 
they are to extend their sway through the whole earth, and 
that after the judgment and destruction of the ten-horned 
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wild beast, “‘ the kingdom, and dominion, and the greatness 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven, sha'l be given to 
the saints of the Most High,” prove that the nations of the 
earth are to be gradually converted through the agencies now 
employed for the spread of the gospel, anterior to the fall of 
the wild beast, and their reception of the dominion of the 
earth. On what extraordinary logical processes this writer 
founds his conclusions ? 

But “what,” he asks, “say our millenarian brethren on 
this subject ? They maintain that previous to the millennium, 
the moral condition of the world is to receive no substantial 
improvement, but rather that things are to wax worse, until 
the measure of the world’s iniquity is full.” And have they 
not the most ample scriptural authority for that representa- 
tion? Does not the interpretation given by the Spirit of the 
vision, Dan. vii., of the career of the ten-horned beast, ex- 
pressly declare that the power denoted by that symbol shall 
make war upon the saints, prevail against them, and wear them 
out, until the Ancient of days comes, and judgment is given 
to the saints of the Most High, and the time comes that they 
possess the kingdom? And does not the vision show that 
that is to be the time when the Son of Man is to come in the 
clouds of heaven and be invested with dominion and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, should 
serve him? Does not Christ himself foreshow that the tribu- 
lation of the Israelites is to continue from the fall of Jerusa- 
lem to the time of his coming in the clouds of heaven; and 
that at that epoch, the nations, instead of being converted, 
are to be regardless of him, as unbelieving and as worldly, 
as the antediluvians were at the flood; and as the inhabit- 
ants of Sodom were, when the storm of divine vengeance 
swept them to destruction? And does not the Apocalypse 
represent that the antichristian powers are to prevail, till the 
Son of God comes with his heavenly armies and destroys 
them ; and that immediately thereafter, the risen saints are 
to be invested with kingly authority, and reign with him on 
the earth? The views entertained by millenarians are thus 
precisely those that are presented in the Scriptures; and 
what has this objector to oppose to their views? Nothing 
but assumptions and assertions that are without authority 
from the word of God. 
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V. In treating his next theme—“ the state of things on 
the earth during the millennium,”—he confines himself to the 
views which are held, or which he states are held by mil- 
lenarians, and makes it his object by impertinent questions, 
objections founded on ignorance, an exhibition of points 
in which they disagree, downright misrepresentation, and 
attempts at wit, to render the great doctrine of Christ’s coming 
and millennial reign the object of disgust and ridicule. That his 
sneers are directed against the most specific and impressive 
teachings of the Saviour himself, does not seem in his judg- 
ment to detract at all from their propriety or piquancy; for 
Christ’s annunciation that he is to come in the clouds of 
heaven, that he is to bring his saints with him, that he is to 
raise them from the dead, that he is to sit on the throne of 
his glory, and, gathering all nations before him, is to judge 
and destroy his enemies, and own and accept his friends and 
welcome them to his kingdom, are placed at the head of the 
catalogue of what he presents as millenarian extravagances, 
adapted to yield “gratification to a morbid and endless cu- 
riosity,” and affects to lash with his feeble thong. After 
stating that in his view, “ nothing is to distinguish the millen- 
nium from the present period, except the greater prevalence 
of true religion, and the various changes and blessings that 
are its natural accompaniments and consequents,”’ he says— 


“ But could we now break loose from our dull theory, and trans- 
migrate into the millenarian idea, and venture for once to take its 
bold flights, we might promise to ourselves a rich reward for the 
excursion; at least if the gratification of a morbid and endless 
curiosity is of the nature of a reward. We should find ourselves 
very shortly set down upon a new world; and if we did not find 
there just what Paul found when he was caught up to the third 
heavens, we should certainly see things of which it is not possible to 
give men below an intelligible account. 

“What, then, according to the millenarians, is the anticipated 
state of things during the thousand years of Christ’s personal reign 
on earth ?”—P. 73. 


And he answers this inquiry by enumerating Christ’s 
great annunciations to which we have referred, and other 
explicit predictions respecting his coming and reign, and 
makes them the objects or the ground of the objections afd 
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ridicule in which he indulges. Thus he says in reply to 
his question : 


“The Son of God will descend visibly from heaven, attended by 
all the impressive display and insignia becoming his Divine royalty ; 
he will be accompanied to earth by myriads of angels, and by the 
souls of the saints that had slept in him; the bodies of the saints 
will be raised and changed into bodies like Christ’s glorious body ; 
the angels will be dispersed through all the world to gather the 
wheat into the garner, and to gather the tares for burning.”—Pp. 
73, 74. 


This is certainly an extraordinary procedure. After mis- 
representing in the most flagrant manner the views enter- 
tained by millenarians on every topic he has hitherto 
treated, he now, to complete their overthrow, arraigns them 
as guilty of an absurd error in maintaining that Christ is to 
come in the clouds of heaven, raise his saints, and institute 
his millennial reign in the identical mode in which he has 
foreshown that these events are to take place; for we have 
his own testimony, and the testimony of his apostles, for each 
of the great acts that are here enumerated. 

But perhaps it will be claimed that these events are not 
themselves the objects of the writer’s ridicule, but simply 
the notion entertained by millenarians, that they are to pre- 
cede and attend the introduction of the millennium. No- 
thing, however, is uttered by him indicating that it is in that 
relation that he contemplates them. He presents them as 
being themselves the objects of his sneers, and it is, in fact, 

on them or other events that are predicted with equal clear- 
ness that he founds all the subordinate objections which he 
proceeds to allege. 

Thus, after exhibiting Christ as having assumed the 
throne, he says, “the first question is, whom does he asso- 
ciate with himself to take part in administering the govern- 
ment?” The answer which millenarians give is, “ the saints 
of the Most High God.” And they allege as the ground of that 
judgment, the assurance given by the interpreting Spirit,Dan. 
vii. 18-27, that at the time of the destruction of the power 
symbolized by the ten-horned beast, and of the investiture 
of Christ with the dominion of the earth, the saints of the 
Most High are to take the kingdom under the whole heaven 
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and possess it for ever; the revelation, Apocalypse xx. 4-6, 
that the saints are then to be raised from the dead, be consti- 
tuted priests of God and of Christ, and reign with him the thou- 
sand years; and the song of the living creatures and elders— 
who are symbols of the redeemed in their life intermediate 
between death and the resurrection,—in which they offer 
thanks to God and the Laimb, that as kings and priests they 
are to reign on the earth; and that this is their answer this 
writer admits. It is this, accordingly, though thus clearly 
revealed, which he rejects as an error, and makes the object 
of his ridicule. For if they are right in this, the considera- 
tion on which he dwells, that they are not agreed, whether 
all or only a portion of the saints who shall then exist, only 
those who have died, or even but such of them as have suf- 
fered martyrdom and refused submission to the beast and 
its image, are to share in that honor, does not form any 
objection to the doctrine on the subject in which they are 
agreed, that it is the saints of the Most High, not any other 
order of beings, who are to reign with Christ. 

He proceeds. “The next question is, Who are the sub- 
jects, or the ruled over? They are men in the flesh—men 
who shall live as we do in nations, live by the various pur- 
suits of industry, who shall plant and build, shall marry 
and multiply.” And millenarians give as the ground of 
their belief of this fact, the revelation, Dan. vii. 13, 14, that 
Christ at his coming in the clouds is to receive “ dominion 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages should serve him,” and a kingdom over them that is 
to endure for ever; and that the saints of the Most High are 
at the same time to receive the kingdom and dominion 
under the whole heaven, and that all dominions are to serve 
and obey him; which show that the subjects of that domi- 
nion are to exist as peoples, nations, and languages, and in 
the natural body. The first is expressly asserted, the latter 
is implied both in their existence as nations, and in their 
subordination to the saints who are to exercise dominion 
over them; inasmuch as indisputably all the dead who are 
raised to glory at Christ’s coming are to reign with him, 
and cannot; therefore, be subjects of the regal saints, instead 
of those saints themselves. 

They allege as the next ground of their belief, the predic- 
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tion, Isaiah Ixv. 17-25, that men are to exist in the natural 
body after the creation of the new heavens and earth, which 
is to be at the commencement of the millennium, and are to 
rear offspring, build houses, cultivate the earth, and enjoy 
the fruit of their labor. 


“For behold I create new heavens and a new earth; and the 
former shall not be remembered nor come into mind. But be ye glad 
and rejoice for ever in that which I create; for behold I create 
Jerusalem a rejoicing and her people a joy. And I will rejoice in 
Jerusalem and joy in my people; and the voice of weeping shall be no 
more heard in her, nor the voice of crying. There shall be no more 
thence an infant of days, nor an old man that hath not filled his 
days; for the child shall die an hundred years old, but the sinner 
being an hundred years old shall be accursed. And they shall build 
houses and shall inhabit them, and they shall plant vineyards, 
and eat the fruit of them. They shall not build and another 
inhabit; they shall not plant and another eat; for as the days of a 
tree are the days of my people, and mine elect shall long enjoy the 
work of their hands. They shall not labor in vain, nor bring forth 
for trouble ; for they are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and their 
offspring with them. And it shall come to pass, that before they 
call, I will answer; and while they are yet speaking, I will hear. 
The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat 
straw like the bullock; and dust shall be the serpent’s meat. They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.” 


What language could form a more explicit prediction than 
this that men are at that period to live in the natural body, 
multiply, erect dwellings, cultivate the earth, eat its fruits, 
and enjoy the various labor of their hands? 

And finally in confirmation of this view, millenarians refer 
to the Apocalypse, in which it is revealed that the nations are 
to walk in the light of the New Jerusalem—the symbol of the 
risen saints—bring their honor into it, and be healed by the 
leaves of its tree of life ; which is equivalent to a direct pre- 
diction that they are then to exist in the natural body, and in 
families and organized or national communities. Millenarians 
have thus the most express authority in the Scriptures for their 
views on this subject, and it is these identical things which are 
thus explicitly revealed that are the objects of this critic’s 
objections. 

He proceeds : “ The third question we will raise concerning 
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the condition of things on earth during the millennium is this: 
What are to be the arrangements by which those two classes 
of such opposite natures can dwell together, as different de- 
partments of the same terrestrial kingdom, and sustain to 
each other respectively the relation of rulers and subjects ?” 
This he probably regards as the most witty and effective part 
of hisarticle. In our judgment it is as weak, as unscriptural, 
and as unjust as that which precedes it. He, in the first place, 
assumes that inasmuch as millenarians hold that the glorified 
saints are to reign over men in the natural body, they are 
bound to show “ what are to be the arrangements by which 
the two classes of such opposite natures can dwell together.” 
They, however, are not obliged to give any such explanation. 
That God has foreshown that they are to exist here in the 
relation of kings and subjects is reason enough for their 
believing it. Does this writer mean to intimate what his ques- 
tion plainly implies, that we are not to believe anything even 
that God has revealed, unless we have a perfect comprehen- 
sion of its nature and relations to all other things? How 
many of the great things, then, that are taught in the sacred 
volume could be subjects of our faith? Does he himself . 
pretend fully to understand the nature of the resurrection 
body? Does he know precisely what the tie is to be that 
is to unite that body to the soul, so that the effects produced 
in the sensorium of the one shall create sensations and per- 
ceptions in the other, and the volitions of the soul shall move 
the nerves, muscles, and limbs of the body? Does he com- 
prehend the mode in which the Holy Spirit acts on the 
human mind in illuminating, regenerating, and sanctifying 
it? Does he understand the exact mode in which the divine 
and the human natures are united in Christ? If not, and 
if he does not regard himself as bound to gain a knowledge 
of them before he can consistently believe what the Scriptures 
plainly teach on those subjects, why does he assume that 
millenarians should be able to state what the arrangements 
are to be by which the glorified saints, and-men in the natural 
body, can Loth dwell in the same terrestrial kingdom? What 
ground indeed has he for presuming that the nature of the 
glorified saints is not to be such as will fit them in the most 
perfect manner for precisely such a sphere? How in truth, 
without impeaching the divine wisdom, can he suppose that 
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that is not to be the fact? <A pitiable business truly, thus to 
detract from the perfections of the Almighty, in order to 
trump up an objection against millenarians. The affectation 
of critical skill and efforts at smartness which he exhibits in 
this part of his article are worthy of the gerius he has dis- 
played in his previous discussion, and indicate what at best 
looks to us very much like a “wretched superficiality.” 
Thus he begins by asking “ where is this New Jerusalem to 
be located ?” and forgetting that it is a symbol of the risen 
and glorified saints, as great Babylon is of the apostate 
hierarchies—proceeds to declaim respecting it on the assump- 
tion, that that which itedenotes is a city of walls, streets, gates, 
and edifices. What exquisite perspicacity!, Does he regard 
the wild beast of seven heads and ten horns with the woman 
Babylon mounted on it, as representing a monster animal 
like itself, and hold that millenarians, in order to verify their 
interpretation of it, should show “ where it is located,” that 
he and his friends may go and enjoy “the gratification of 
their morbid and endless curiosity” the spectacle may yield? 
Does he contemplate the city great Babylon, as symbolizing 
a real commercial city situated on a great river like the 
Euphrates, and demand that those who hold that that which 
it represents, is within the limits of the western Roman em- 
pire, should point out its locality? Why not, if he puts such 
a construction on the symbolic New Jerusalem, and claims 
that millenarians should inform him where that is located? 

He nevertheless affects to make out that millenarians pro- 
fess to determine its location, as though that which it repre- 
sents were a material city, and that they exhibit it as to be 
stationed over the literal Jerusalem of Palestine. Millenarians, 
however, entertain no such opinion; rio intimation to that 
effect, so far as we are aware, exists in any of their volumes. 
It certainly is not their general belief; and the passage which 
the reviewer quotes from Mr. Bonar as teaching it, expresses 
no such notion. A very moderate share of knowledge or of 
candor would have withheld him from this misrepresentation. 

He goes on. “Such is to be the abode of the rulers. What, 
on the other hand, is to be that of the subjects—human beings 
in the body?” And the answer he gives to this is chiefly 
couched in the very language of the prophets, and enumerates 
gifts and blessings which it is expressly foreshown in the 
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Scriptures are to distinguish the millennial period; such as 
that “the atmosphere, instead of pestilential, is to become 
congenial to life: the earth, in place of being blighted with 
sterility and overgrown with thorns, is to become fruitful. 
Wildernesses are to bud and blossom as the rose, and deserts 
smile with verdure and plenty.” “ All the nations of the earth 
are to walk in the light of the New Jerusalem. The kings 
of the earth are to bring their glory into it ;”—and it is these 
specific predictions, most of which are interpreted by a large 
portion of his own party in precisely the same manner as 
they are by millenarians—that he rejects and makes the 
object of his small sneers and criticisms. 

There are two things, however, that especially excite and 
puzzle him. The first is, that it should be held by us that 
the heavens and earth are to be the same materially as the 
present ; their newness consisting in their renovation—when 
it is represented in the Apocalypse that the new earth beheld 
by John had no sea! A far-seeing critic truly. It wholly 
escaped him, it seems, that that new earth, like the New Je- 
rusalem, was a mere symbol, and a symbol not of the earth 
itself, but of its population ; and that as the sea of the literal 
earth had in the preceding visions been used as a symbol of 
peoples and nations in a state of commotion and revolution, 
the absence of the sea from the new symbolic earth, denotes 
that after the event symbolized by the renovation of the 
heavens and earth, the world is no more to be the theatre 
of such agitated and revolutionary multitudes. 

He is equally puzzled to imagine “how it will be pos- 
sible for man in the flesh to see with fleshly eyes beings who 
themselves are not partakers of flesh and blood.” “It is 
not explained,” he says, and “the idea of such a motley 
kingdom, made up of such opposite and incongruous ele- 
ments, would seem,” he thinks, “to bear on the very face 
of it an air of absurdity.” But on what ground does he 
consider himself authorized to assume that the risen and 
glorified saints will not be perceptible by men in the natural 
body? Has he such an exact knowledge of their nature 
that he sees from the laws of light that they cannot be dis- 
cerned by the natural eye? If so, why does he not demon- 
strate it? That, if in his power, is the proper way to settle 
the question. If he has no such knowledge, what is bis 
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objection, but a mere appeal from the word of God to igno- 
rance and prejudice? For his difficulty here is not with 
millenarians, but with God. It is to his express revelation 
that he objects. He is not satisfied with the fact that God 
has specifically foreshown that the risen saints are to reign 
with Christ on the earth; that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages are to be their subjects; that they are to shine in the 
kingdom of God as the sun in the firmament, and as the stars 
for ever and ever ; which implies, we think, that they are not 
only to be visible, but conspicuous; and that men are to 
walk in their light. He is not satisfied with the fact that at 
Christ’s transfiguration he and his glorified attendants were 
actually visible to the apostles, and their conversation audi- 
ble. Inasmuch as he cannot comprehend how it can be, he 
rejects it, and denounces the idea of such a kingdom as 
an absurdity! Paine, Voltaire, Strauss, have taken a similar 
course; and the principle on which they proceeded is 
identically the same. 

He next raises “a fourth very curious inquiry pertaining 
to matters in the millennium.” He says: 


“Tt is a prominent part of the millenarian doctrine, that in the 
times of the millennium, the gospel is to have full course and be 
glorified—this is the great harvest period of redemption; not only 
are the nations of the earth to be generally converted—(all excepting 
some of the more incorrigible, dwelling in certain corners of the 
world—corners as yet undiscovered, we suppose)—{a sneer, the 
reader will perceive, at Revelation xx. 8]—but the same work of 
conversion and ingathering is to go down through successive genera- 
tions as they come into being. The question is, by what agencies 
and on what moral grounds is the work of conversion to be exe- 
cuted then?! The millenarian will reply, ‘The same as now—on 
the ground of Christ's death, and by the agencies of the truth and 
of the Spirit.’ But we have some difficulties. In the first place, we 
say to the millenarian, ‘You maintain that Christ is no longer exe- 
cuting the office of priest—he is no longer intercessor—he is king 
now. On what ground, therefore, can a sinner be accepted! Who 
is there to advocate his cause before the eternal throne, and show a 
valid ground for his pardon and acceptance f' "—Pp. 76, 77. 


This most daring of all the m we have 
had the misfortune to encounter, we already confuted. 
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the condition of things on earth during the millennium is this: 
What are to be the arrangements by which those two classes 
of such opposite natures can dwell together, as different de- 
partments of the same terrestrial kingdom, and sustain to 
each other respectively the relation of rulers and subjects ?” 
This he probably regards as the most witty and effective part 
of hisarticle. In our judgment it is as weak, as unscriptural, 
and as unjust as that which precedes it. He, in the first place, 
assumes that inasmuch «sx millenarians hold that the glorified 
saints are to reign over men in the natural body, they are 
bound to show “ what are to be the arrangements by which 
the two classes of such opposite natures can dwell together.” 
They, however, are not obliged to give any such explanation. 
That God has foreshown that they are to exist here in the 
relation of kings and subjects is reason enough for their 
believing it. Does this writer mean to intimate what his ques- 
tion plainly implies, that we are not to believe anything even 
that God has revealed, unless we have a perfect comprehen- 
sion of its nature and relations to all other things? How 
many of the great things, then, that are taught in the sacred 
volume could be subjects of our faith? Does he himself . 
pretend fully to understand the nature of the resurrection 
body? Does he know precisely what the tie is to be that 
is to unite that body to the soul, so that the effects produced 
in the sensorium of the one shall create sensations and per- 
ceptions in the other, and the volitions of the soul shall move 
the nerves, muscles, and limbs of the body? Does he com- 
prehend the mode in which the Holy Spirit acts on the 
human mind in illuminating, regenerating, and sanctifying 
it? Does he understand the exact mode in which the divine 
and the human natures are united in Christ? If not, and 
if he does not regard himself as bound to gain a knowledge 
of them before he can consistently believe what the Scriptures 
plainly teach on those subjects, why does he assume that 
millenarians should be able to state what the arrangements 
are to be by which the glorified saints, and-men in the natural 
body, can both dwell in the same terrestrial kingdom ? What 
ground indeed has he for presuming that the nature of the 
glorified saints is not to be such as will fit them in the most 
perfect manner for precisely such a sphere? How in truth, 
without impeaching the divine wisdom, can he suppose that 
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that is not to be the fact? A pitiable business truly, thus to 
detract from the perfections of the Almighty, in order to 
trump up an objection against millenarians. The affectation 
of critical skill and efforts at smartness which he exhibits in 
this part of his article are worthy of the genius he has dis- 
played in his previous discussion, and indicate what at best 
looks to us very much like a “wretched superficiality.” 
Thus he begins by asking “ where is this New Jerusalem to 
be located ?” and forgetting that it is a symbol of the risen 
and glorified saints, as great Babylon is of the apostate 
hierarchies—proceeds to declaim respecting it on the assump- 
tion, that that which itedenotes is a city of walls, streets, gates, 
and edifices. What exquisite perspicacity! Does he regard 
the wild beast of seven heads and ten horns with the woman 
Babylon mounted on it, as representing a monster animal 
like itself, and hold that millenarians, in order to verify their 
interpretation of it, should show “ where it is located,” that 
he and his friends may go and enjoy “the gratification of 
their morbid and endless curiosity” the spectacle may yield? 
Does he contemplate the city great Babylon, as symbolizing 
a real commercial city situated on a great river like the 
Euphrates, and demand that those who hold that that which 
it represents, is within the limits of the western Roman em- 
pire, should point out its locality? Why not, if he puts such 
a construction on the symbolic New Jerusalem, and claims 
that millenarians should inform him where that is located? 
He nevertheless affects to make out that millenarians pro- 
fess to determine its location, as though that which it repre- 
sents were a material city, and that they exhibit it as to be 
stationed over the literal Jerusalem of Palestine. Millenarians, 
however, entertain no such opinion; tio intimation to that 
effect, so far as we are aware, exists in any of their volumes. 
It certainly is not their general belief; and the passage which 
the reviewer quotes from Mr. Bonar as teaching it, expresses 
no such notion. A very moderate share of knowledge or of 
candor would have withheld him from this misrepresentation. 
He goes on. “Such is to be the abode of the rulers. What, 
on the other hand, is to be that of the subjects—human beings 
in the body?” And the answer he gives to this is chiefly 
couched in the very language of the prophets, and enumerates 
gifts and blessings which it is expressly foreshown in the 
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Scriptures are to distinguish the millennial period; such as 
that “the atmosphere, instead of pestilential, is to become 
congenial to life: the earth, in place of being blighted with 
sterility and overgrown with thorns, is to become fruitful. 
Wildernesses are to bud and blossom as the rose, and deserts 
smile with verdure and plenty.” “ All the nations of the earth 
are to walk in the light of the New Jerusalem. The kings 
of the earth are to bring their glory into it ;”—and it is these 
specific predictions, most of which are interpreted by a large 
portion of his own party in precisely the same manner as 
they are by millenarians—that he rejects and makes the 
object of his small sneers and criticisms. 

There are two things, however, that especially excite and 
puzzle him. The first is, that it should be held by us that 
the heavens and earth are to be the same materially as the 
present ; their newness consisting in their renovation—when 
it is represented in the Apocalypse that the new earth beheld 
by John had no sea! A far-seeing critic truly. It wholly 
escaped him, it seems, that that new earth, like the New Je- 
rusalem, was a mere symbol, and a symbol not of the earth 
itself, but of its population ; and that as the sea of the literal 
earth had in the preceding visions been used as a symbol of 
peoples and nations in a state of commotion and revolution, 
the absence of the sea from the new symbolic earth, denotes 
that after the event symbolized by the renovation of the 
heavens and earth, the world is no more to be the theatre 
of such agitated and revolutionary multitudes. 

He is equally puzzled to imagine “how it will be pos- 
sible for man in the flesh to see with fleshly eyes beings who 
themselves are not partakers of flesh and blood.” “It is 
not explained,” he says, and “the idea of such a motley 
kingdom, made up of such opposite and incongruous ele- 
ments, would seem,” he thinks, “to bear on the very face 
of it an air of absurdity.” But on what ground does he 


consider himself authorized to assume that the risen and 
glorified saints will not be perceptible by men in the natural 
body? Has he such an exact knowledge of their nature 
that he sees from the laws of light that they cannot be dis- 
cerned by the natural eye? Ifso, why does he not demon- 
strate it? That, if in his power, is the proper way to settle 
the question. If he has no such knowledge, what is his 
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objection, but a mere appeal from the word of God to igno- 
rance and prejudice? For his difficulty here is not with 
millenarians, but with God. It is to his express revelation 
that he objects. He is not satisfied with the fact that God 
has specifically foreshown that the risen saints are to reign 
with Christ on the earth; that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages are to be their subjects; that they are to shine in the 
kingdom of God as the sun in the firmament, and as the stars 
for ever and ever ; which implies, we think, that they are not 
only to be visible, but conspicuous; and that men are to 
walk in their light. He is not satisfied with the fact that at 
Christ’s transfiguration he and his glorified attendants were 
actually visible to the apostles, and their conversation audi- 
ble. Inasmuch as he cannot comprehend how it can be, he 
rejects it, and denounces the idea of such a kingdom as 
an absurdity! Paine, Voltaire, Strauss, have taken a similar 
course; and the principle on which they proceeded is 
identically the same. 

He next raises “a fourth very curious inquiry pertaining 
to matters in the millennium.” He says: 


“Tt is a prominent part of the millenarian doctrine, that in the 
times of the millennium, the gospel is to have full course and be 
glorified—this is the great harvest period of redemption; not only 
are the nations of the earth to be generally converted—(all excepting 
some of the more incorrigible, dwelling in certain corners of the 
world—corners as yet undiscovered, we suppose)—[a sneer, the 
reader will perceive, at Revelation xx. 8]—but the same work of 
conversion and ingathering is to go down through successive genera- 
tions as they come into being. The question is, by what agencies 
and on what moral grounds is the work of conversion to be exe- 
euted then? The millenarian will reply, ‘The same as now—on 
the ground of Christ’s death, and by the agencies of the truth and 
of the Spirit.” But we have some difficulties, In the first place, we 
say to the millenarian, ‘You maintain that Christ is no longer exe- 
cuting the office of priest—he is no longer intercessor—he is king 
now. On what ground, therefore, can a sinner be accepted? Who 
is there to advocate his cause before the eternal throne, and show a 
valid ground for his pardon and acceptance ?’”—Pp. 76, 77. 


This most daring of all the misrepresentations we have 
had the misfortune to encounter, we have already confuted. 
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No millenarians entertain the revolting doctrine he here 
ascribes to them, that Christ’s priestly office and interces- 
sions are to cease at the commencement of the millennium. 
It is as directly and absolutely the converse of their faith, as 
it is of the teachings of the Scriptures; and nothing but 
such an impotence of intellect, or such a want of knowledge 
and culture as to constitute an extraordinary capacity of 
blundering, could have rendered it possible for this writer to 
utter such an accusation without a consciousness of its total 
falsehood. It is the doctrine exclusively of his own party. 
He drew it probably from Mr. Brown, and mistook perhaps 
his advocacy of it, as a fundamental element of his system 
for a rejection and refutation of it as an error of millena- 
rians! What admirable discernment! How finely fitted 
for the task he has undertaken, when thus unable to dis- 
tinguish his own false dogma from the opposite truth held 
by those whom he assails! What a splendid compliment 
to his party, thus to exhibit the error and absurdity of a 
single element of their theory, as enough to overwhelm 
millenarians with irretrievable defeat and disgrace ! 

He next makes a similar false accusation in respect to the 
Scriptures. 


“We ask our millenarian brethren, in the next place, What truth 
do you rely upon to save sinners in the millennium? It cannot be 
the present Scriptures, for they will be altogether out of date, on 
your own admission ; they were prepared for man in his present 
state and circumstances—battling with Satan, and braving the storms 
of temptation and of adversity—all of which will have blown over 
for ever before those days of peace and quietness; therefore the pre- 
sent Bible will not be adapted to the facts of the sinner’s or of the 
saint’s case under that dispensation of things.”—P. 77. 


This is, like the other, an unmitigated misrepresentation. 
Millenarians entertain no such belief. It is the doctrine 
exclusively of their opponents, and is avowed and asserted 
with the utmost zeal by Brown as a cardinal element of his 
system. Thus his second proposition is, “that Christ’s 
second coming will exhaust the object of the Scriptures ;” 
and he labors through several pages to support it, assuming, 
among other things, that “ one-half of the Scriptures would 
be inapplicable to saints, and the other half to sinners, living 
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after Christ’s coming—in other words, the Scriptures, as a 
means of grace, will be put OUT OF DATE by the second advent. 
It is a light shining in a dark place unTIL the day dawn, 
and nothing more.” Can any one doubt that the reviewer 
drew his representation in which he incorporates the iden- 
tical expression “‘out of date,” from this passage? Yet though 
it has been repelled by Mr. Bonar and the Duke of Man- 
chester, was confuted by us in our review of Brown, and 
is rejected, we doubt not, by every millenarian who has 
ever heard it; this writer has the unscrupulousness and 
audacity to turn round and present it as a doctrine enter- 
tained by millenarians, and an inseparable element of their 
system. Was there ever a more unpardonable outrage? 
Was there ever one that seemed more obviously to be the 
work of deliberation? If his other false accusations might 
be supposed to have sprung from a mere blunder, how can 
this be reasonably referred to such an origin? What sort of 
intellect must he have, who is thus unable to tell what his 
own doctrines are, and imagines the most effective way of 
despatching his opponents is, to ascribe to them his own 
preposterous opinions, which they reject? 

But that his mind is but a chaos of confusion, he indicates 
in his next sentence. If, as he holds, the Scriptures as a 
means of grace are to be “altogether OUT OF DATE” after 
Christ comes, it is apparent that millenarians may justly 
believe that new revelations will then be given. Yet 
although they have the authority of the word of God for 
it—Isaiah ii. 3—he regards them as guilty of a consummate 
error in entertaining that expectation. He says:— Here 
they frankly confess that they are looking for a new re- 
velation from God [we arrest the sentence to exclude a 
statement that is wholly false]. All the warrant they pro- 
fess to give [this is a misrepresentation also] for such an 
expectation is, that it his been God’s method in setting up a 
new dispensation of religion, to make a new revelation, 
adapted to the nature of the religion."—-P. 77. He does not 
see that if millenarians hold the doctrine he here ascribes to 
them, they would be obliged to look for a new revelation in 
order that truths might be known that could be made 
the instruments of regeneration and sanctification. But his 
statement throughout is a sheer misrepresentation. He has 
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first assumed and asserted that millenarians entertain the 
views on this subject which are peculiar to his own party, 
and then sneers at them. ‘for indulging expectations which, 
if those views are in any measure correct, must, by his own 
representation, be natural and legitimate. 

His “fifth inquiry pertaining to the condition of things on 
earth during the millennium, relates to God’s ancient cove- 
nant people, the Jews; how are they to figure in these times of 
Christ’s glory, and how are they and the Gentile world to stand 
related to each other?” And he first objects to millenarians 
that they hold that the Israelites are to be recalled from 
their dispersion, and re-established in their own land. This 
objection, like those that precede it, is directed against the 
Scriptures rather than against them. Of the themes of pro- 
phecy, there is no other in the whole compass of the sacred 
word that is so frequently treated, presented in so great a 
variety of forms, extended to such a multitude of particu- 
lars, and illustrated by so many comparisons, metaphors, 
and other figures, as the restoration of that race from their 
exile, reorganization as a distinct nation, and re-establish- 
ment in their ancient relation to God as his chosen people; 
nor are there any prophecies of which the philological sense 
is more obvious and certain, or more indisputably their true 
and sole predictive meaning. This critic himself, were he to 
spend years in the attempt, could not frame a proposition to 
express that event that would be more clear and indubitable 
in its grammatical signification ; or that would not be wholly 
emptied of the sense he meant to indicate by it, by the 
principles of interpretation on which he denies that those 
prophecies foreshow the restoration of the Israelites, and 
refers them to the Gentiles. There is not one of the objec- 
tions, indeed, he alleges against millenarians, that on his 
rule of construction, is not divested of all reference to them, 
and made to relate exclusively to*some other class of per- 
sons. We have only to assume that the term millenarian, 
instead of being used in its natural proper sense, is employed 
as a mere representative of some other class; precisely as 
he and his party assume that Israel, Zion, Jerusalem, and 
other terms of the kind, are used in those prophecies as mere 
representatives of Genfiles, the church, and the places of 
their residence, and his article is swept at a stroke of all 
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reference to millenarians, and made to relate to some other 
body of men. A person of sensibility would be likely, we 
think, to be somewhat embarrassed by this fact. The unhe- 
sitating self-confidence, the towering vanity, the supercilious 
dogmatism of this writer, however, are not damped in the 
slightest degree by such considerations. Having reached 
the lofty height of antimillenarian infallibility, he deems 
the oracular annunciation of his opinions enough to settle 
the question, not only against the word of God, but against 
his own principles. He affects to utter it also, it should be 
noticed, against a large branch of his own party, as much 
as against millenarians; as there are large numbers, itis well 
known, who do not receive the doctrine of Christ’s premil- 
lennial advent, who yet look with undoubting assurance for 
the restoration of the Israelites. 

He next objects that millenarians hold also that the tem- 
ple is to be rebuilt, and a ritual worship instituted ; the sons 
of Levi are to officiate as priests, and animals be offered on 
the altar. This also is directed against the explicit predic- 
tions of the Scriptures—Isaiah ii. 3, Ixv. 20, 21, Jeremiah 
xxx. 17, 18, 22—where it is foreshown that in the last days 
there is to be a temple of God on Mount Zion, and that 
after the restoration of the Israelites, God is to “take of 
them for priests and for Levites,” who are to “ offer burnt 
offerings and to kindle meat offerings, and to do sacrifice 
continually.” The fact, however, that it is thus revealed, 
and that the construction which millenarians put on these 
predictions cannot be set aside, except on principles that are 
wholly groundless and arbitrary, and that divest every pro- 
phecy, promise, and doctrine of the Scriptures of its legiti- 
mate meaning, is no apology in his estimation for their 
believing it. He regards the reinstitution of such a priest- 
hood and offerings as altogether absurd, and has no such 
faith in the infinite intelligence, wisdom, and goodness of 
God, as to believe that he can either make them beneficially 
illustrate the great work of redemption, or enable men to 
express through them their faith in Christ and acknowledg- 
ment of him as their expiation more significantly than in 
any other form. 

Not content, however, with these objections to the teach- 
ings of God’s word, he proceeds to misrepresent the views 
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millenarians entertain of them. Thus he says:—‘ They 
hold that all the Gentile nations, kings and subjects, men, 
women, and children, will literally come up to Jerusalem to 
worship, not only annually, but from one new moon to another, 
and from one sabbath to another.” ‘We must say nothing 
about the impossibility of thousands of millions of human 
beings in the flesh being accommodated simultaneously 
within one small city; we must not speak of the inconve- 
nience of taking such journeys so often.” If he was able to 
prove that millenarians hold the belief he here ascribes to 
them, why did he not demonstrate it by quoting a passage 
in which they have expressed it? Can any reason be 
assigned for the omission, except that he had no such pas- 
sage to allege, and that he was aware that it is his own 
unauthorized construction of the predictions—Isaiah ii. 3, 
Ixvi. 23, and Zech. xiv. 16—which he charges on them? 
And can it be supposed that he was not conscious that it is 
a sheer caricature? No millenarians hold, or ever held, so 
far as we have a knowledge of their faith, that all the Gen- 
tile nations, men, women, and children, are to go up to 
Jerusalem not only annually, but at every new moon, and 
on every sabbath. The predictions that “all nations shall 
flow unto the house of the Lord” on Mount Zion, “that 
from one new moon to another, and from one sabbath to 
another, shall all flesh come to worship” before him, and 
that “every one” “of all the families of the earth ” “ that is 
left of all the nations of the earth which come against Jeru- 
salem, shall even go up from year to year to worship the 
king, the Lord of hosts, and to keep the feast of taberna- 
cles,” they take in their proper sense as signifying that per- 
sons of all the nations will go thither to worship, and in 
every part of the year, as a stream flows continuously, pre- 
cisely as the prediction that God “will gather all nations 
against Jerusalem to battle,” Zech. xiv. 2, denotes simply 
that individuals and armies of all nations, not that all the 
individuals of both sexes and every age of all nations, will 
be assembled there. That this is the construction we and 
other millenarians put on these passages, he unquestionably 
knew, and knew also that it is amply justified by the usage 
in the Scriptures of the terms, all flesh and all nations. 
How then is it that he deliberately represents us as ascrib- 
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ing to them a wholly different and absurd meaning? Can 
any other reason be imagined than a wish at all hazards to 
render us objects of distrust and prejudice? 

He is guilty of an unpardonable misrepresentation of us 
also, in asserting that we “intimate” that “Christ himself” 
“‘may take part in offering bloody sacrifices.” Nothing has 
been penned by us that ingenuity, however malicious, can 
plausibly distort to such a meaning. After saying that wor- 
shippers in offering victims will be able to give a visible and 
most emphatic expression of their thoughts and emotions in 
respect to the great facts and truths of their redemption, we 
asked, ‘What other rite could combine such a clear and 
impressive exhibition of all these great truths? What other 
acts could raise the offerer to such a vivid feeling of them, 
and enable him to express them with such energy? And 
what could raise these acts to such a grandeur of significance, 
and invest the facts and truths on which they proceed with 
such an effulgent reality, as the offering of the sacrifice, in the 
immediate PRESENCE of the Redeemer, and reception from 
him of visible tokens of its acceptance. To what a towering 
sense of his work must such a transaction, in which the Eter- 
nal Word himself takes a visible and conspicuous part, natu- 
rally raise them!” Here the part we intimate Christ may 
take in the “ transaction,” is expressly exhibited as—not the 
part of THE OFFERER of the sacrifice, as this critic represents, 
but the part of the present and visible Deity to whom the 
acknowledgments and commemorations expressed by the 
sacrifice are addressed, and by whom they are accepted ;—- 
the relation precisely in which Jehovah was present in the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, and in the temple at its dedica- 
tion, and witnessed and accepted the offerings that were pre- 
sented there. Such a Scriptural exhibition, however, of 
“the transaction,” did not suit the purpose of the reviewer ; 
to make it answer his end, he reverses our representation, 
and charges us with intimating that Christ himself may leave 
his station as the Eternal Word, the object of homage, and 
take the place and perform the part of an offerer,—which 
would imply that he has himself offended, and is a subject 
of the redemption the sacrifice is to commemorate! 

His sixth and last inquiry respects the question whether 
the terms, “the bride the Lamb’s wife,” Rev. xxi. 9, xix. 7, 
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8, denote the whole of those who are to be redeemed by him, 
or as Mr. Bickersteth and others represent, only those whose 
salvation is completed at Christ’s coming. None, we take 
it, but critics like him, would venture on the folly of raising 
such a question. It is “the bride the Lamb’s wife,” we are 
expressly taught, that is symbolized by the New Jerusalem, 
and the descent of that city from heaven shows that it is the 
representative exclusively of the risen and glorified saints. 
The righteous who continue in the natural life, are to be 
gathered before Christ, judged and accepted on the earth, 
Matt. xxv., not to descend to the earth from heaven, in order 
to enter his millennial kingdom. That there are to be sanctified 
persons on earth who are not to belong to the body denomi- 
nated the bride, is seen from the representation, that “the 
nations of them which are saved are to walk in the light of 
that city,” and “the kings of the earth are to bring their glory 
and honor into it;” and that “ the leaves of the tree of life” 
that is to grow in it, are to be “ for the healing of the natiors.” 
But this discrimination of the glorified saints who are to 
descend from heaven, from the nations of the saved who are 
to live in their light during their reign here, thus drawn in 
the clearest manner by the Spirit of inspiration, this critic 
cannot afford to admit. It were to overturn his whole system. 
He therefore fills a page with silly queries, objections, and 
misrepresentations, founded chiefly on the use of the word 
church, in a passage quoted from Mr. Bickersteth, which we 
are not concerned to vindicate, and winds up with a denun- 
ciation of this exhibition of the bride, as denoting the saints 
who are to be raised and glorified at his coming, in distinc- 
tion from those of the holy who are to remain in the natural 
life, and those who are to be sanctified afterwards, as a 
“maiming of the body of Christ,” and “ the introducing” of 
a “ nondescript class of the redeemed ;” and with a coarse- 
ness that is nearly as characteristic of him as his untruth- 
fulness, pronounces it “‘ one of the most repulsive features in 
all the ugly compound of millenarianism.” 

VI. His next “point of difference” respects the resurrec- 
tion. He maintains that there is to be but one. “ Mille- 
narians believe in two—that of the holy dead and those only 
at the commencement of the millennium, and that of the 
wicked dead after the millennium.” His treatment of this 
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question is marked by his usual characteristics; first, a mis- 
statement of the fact, and then queries and objections founded 
on that misrepresentation, that have their origin in “a mor- 
bid and endless curiosity.” He says :— 


“If we ask them what is to be the fate of those pious ones who 
shall die during the millennium—are they ever to be raised !—we 
get no answer. They have exhausted the Scriptures in making pro- 
vision for the resurrection of the two classes named. This large 
intermediate class, larger than both the others, is dropt out; there 
is no provision in the whole millenarian system for bringing them to 
life again—unless it be in the as yet unknown new revelation they 
are expecting in the new dispensation.”—P. 80. 


He, here, in the first place, assumes that death is to reign 
over “ the pious,”’ in that period, as it does now. But that 
is against the express teachings of the Apocalypse, that they 
are then to be freed from that and every other curse; that 
“God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, nor pain.” 
That millenarians generally, and we among them, regard 
this and other similar passages as relating to the millennial 
period, this writer is aware; for he proceeds in the whole 
series of the objections we have noticed under the preceding 
head, on the fact that they regard the reign of the saints, or 
New Jerusalem age which this great promise respects, Rev. 
xxi. 2-4; 24-27: xxii. 1-8; as the same as the millennium. 
Now, however, he quits that ground, and that he may assail 
them with this objection, assumes that they hold that the 
New Jerusalem age is wholly distinct from that of the thou- 
sand years, and is to be distinguished from it by a different 
dispensation. But supposing he finds here and there a mil- 
lenarian who entertains the notion he here falsely ascribes 
to them as a body, does the fact that they cannot give an 
answer that satisfies his ‘“ morbid curiosity,” in regard to a 
point in respect to which God has made no revelation, prove 
that they are wrong in believing the revelations he has made 
on other points? Because he has not made known all that, 
in the condition supposed, this writer thinks he would and 
should, is that which he has made known to be rejected, and 
those who receive it denounced as absurd errorists? Does 
the fact that there are persons in his own party,—such as 
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Hengstenberg, for example, and his followers—who hold 
that no revelation whatever is made in the Apocalypse of the 
resurrection of the righteous, prove that their belief that a 
revelation is made in it of the resurrection of the unholy is 
mistaken. Why not, on the principle on which our critic 
proceeds in his objection ? 

The next subject on which he attempts to contrast the 
views of the two parties, is the judgment. But though he 
falls into several errors,—as he contents himself with simply 
stating what he deems the belief of millenarians, without 
undertaking to prove that it is erroneous,—it is not necessary 
that we should notice them. 

VII. Nor shall we dwell on the point, with which he 
closes his contrast, respecting “‘ the condition of the greater 
portion of the human family during the eternal ages that are 
to supervene after the millennium ;” as the only objection 
he. offers to the views we entertain,—which he makes the 
main theme of his remarks,—is founded on his ignorance 
“how the countless millions of human beings, with bodies 
and bodily wants as now, are to find sufficient accommoda- 
tion on this earth at some future point in her eternal exist- 
ence.” But our belief that the race is for ever to continue 
here and multiply, is founded on explicit revelations, as in 
Dan. vii. 18; that the dominion with which Christ is to be 
invested at his second coming, is to be a dominion over all 
peoples, nations, and languages, and that is not to pass away, 
but is to continue for ever and ever; which indicates as clear- 
ly as an express assertion could, that the subjects of that 
dominion are for ever to continue to be peoples, nations, and 
languages, and therefore are to live in the natural body. 
The same revelation is made also in a great number of pas- 
sages, in which the land of Canaan is given to the Israelites 
as an everlasting possession; the word of God is pledged 
that they shall be regathered from their dispersion, and shall 
dwell there for ever; that they shall build, plant, rear off- 
spring, and enjoy the external blessings of the New Jerusa- 
lem age; and that the time shall never come when there 
shall not be priests of their race to offer burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices at the new temple on Mount Zion ;—in order to 
the fulfilment of which, the Israelites plainly must dwell 
there and multiply, from generation to generation, through 
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the round of eternal ages. This writer’s objection is directed, 
therefore, against the clear ‘teachings of the word of God, 
rather than against us; and like many of the others he offers, 
is founded on the most unscriptural and presumptuous 
assumption that nothing is to be believed as taught in the 
sacred word, unless the mode in which it is to take place is 
expressly explained !—a principle that would subvert ata 
stroke every truth and fact that is made known to us in the 
word of God. It is precisely the principle on which they 
proceeded at Corinth, who asked, ‘‘ How are the dead to be 
raised up, and with what body do they come?” and from 
their ignorance of the mode, denied that a revivification of 
the dead was to take place. But that God has not chosen 
to reveal to us all that ‘a morbid and endless curiosity” may 
desire to know, is no reason that we should not believe the 
great ce®tainties which he has communicated to us. He, 
however, has not left us without the means, at least, of a 
judgment on the subject; as he has made known the fact 
that those that are alive at Christ’s coming, instead of dying, 
or continuing for ever in the natural life, are at length to be 
changed from mortal to immortal, and bear the image of the 
heavenly. Why therefore may it not be regarded as probable 
that that is to be the destiny of the race then, as death is now? 
The necessity of some such arrangement will be no greater 
then than it would have been had our first parents not 
fallen. As some preventive of over-population would then 
have been provided ;—so when the curse of sin is fully re- 
moved, and the race placed back in a condition essentially 
the same as that in which they would have existed had our 
great progenitors not transgressed, and a necessity arises for 
such a preventive, it may reasonably be presumed that it 
will be applied, and that it will consist, as it doubtless then 
would, in the transfiguration of those who are prepared for 
it, to a higher life. 

But if the reviewer is unsatisfied with this reply, and thinks 
his objection an unanswerable evidence of the error of the 
doctrine against which it is directed, how is it that it escaped 
him that it is as applicable to his own theory as it is to that 
of millenarians? For if the principle on which his party 
interpret those predictions of the perpetuity of the Israelitish 
nation, and the endless continuance of their priesthood and 
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ritual worship—viz. that they are representatives of Gen- 
tile believers—is legitimate; it follows that Gentiles are to 
abide on the earth and perpetuate themselves in an endless 
series of generations, precisely as it is predicted in the pro- 
phecies that the Israelites are: and thence that their mul- 
tiplication is to continue through infinite ages, after death 
has been abolished! The reviewer’s scheme is thus as 
obnoxious to the objection he offers with such an air of exul- 
tation, as that of millenarians against which he alleges it. 

He at length winds up his long tirade with a fresh ebul- 
lition of splenetic misrepresentation and petty insolence. 
He says :— 


“Millenarians make very ill-natured and scolding complaints 
against us, that we condemn their system without examining into 
its foundation. They berate our ignorance and stupidgy. They 
speak of ‘deplorable degradation of the ministerial profession ; 
‘wretched superficiality in those who affect to be guides of public 
opinion ;’ ‘ not a trace of acquaintance with the laws of philology.’ 
They will not hear a word of objection to their doctrines, except 
what may be made through an examination of their principles of 
interpretation. They may safely look out and deride and defy through 
the loopholes of their retreat ; for few we should hope will ever think 
it worth while to drive them out of those unseemly places.”—P. 82. 


* How averse he is to meet us on that ground, is seen from 
the fact that he has chosen rather, with a boldness of mis- 
representation that is not often equalled, to deny that we 
hold the principles of interpretation to which he refers, of 
the nature of which he is undoubtedly cognisant, and as- 
serted that we found the whole of our views on a system 
that is the reverse of that which we entertain. Had it been 
his aim to show that the expressions he quotes from us are 
eminently applicable to himself, and that there might justly 
be added to them—extreme unscrupulousness, a readiness 
to utter base innuendoes and false accusations, when he thinks 
they may subserve his sinister purposes—could he have 
taken a course better adapted to the end than that which he 
has pursued in his essay? He goes on-— 


“The objection they make to our mode of criticism, goes upon 
the assumption, that the Bible is so different a book from all other 
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compositions, that without the application of their peculiar laws of 
literal interpretation, only a small portion of it could be understood. 
It will be difficult to convince the pious world that this is just so. 

It is as absurd to complain of our criticisms, because we 
have not gone directly to work to demolish the enginery with 
which they forge their doctrines, viz. their peculiar system of 
hermeneutics—as it would be to complain of him who cries out 
against the cholera as an evil, before he examines into its causes, and 
understands the laws of its operation; or of him who condemns the 
Upas tree before he examines the acorn from which it grows. We 
answer them, that a tree may be known by its fruits, as well as its 
roots.”—P. 83. 


Weask nothing more of our readers than that they should 
form their judgment of this writer on the principle he here 
asserts, that a tree is known by its fruits.) We have shown 
that he is guilty of an enormous, and to all appearance 
deliberate misrepresentation, of our views of interpretation, 
asserting that we deny or disregard the existence of symbols 
and figures in the Bible, that ‘‘the law of interpretation by 
which we profess always to be guided is that of giving the 
literal sense,” and that “ it is by following out rigidly” sucha 
“system of literalism”’ that we “ bring in the personal reign 
of Christ on the earth.” Could a good tree possibly give birth 
to such a thistle, reproduce it at every conspicuous point, shoot 
it out at the end of every branch and stem, and display and 
exult in it as a proud and gorgeous livery? Would not 
such an outgrowth prove that the stock and root were of 
the same nature as the prickly leaf and sickly flower? 

We have shown that he is guilty of an equally flagrant 
misrepresentation in asserting that we regard the, present 
as exclusively the age of Christ’s priestly office, and hold 
‘that after his second coming he is no longer to offer inter- 
cessions for men coming to God through him; a doctrine 
that is held exclusively by himself and his party, and that 
we, so far from countenancing, have rejected and shown to 
be in open contradiction to the Scriptures. Would a good 
tree be likely to put forth such a thorn, and thrust it out 
from every branch and bough? 

We have shown that he is guilty of a like traduction in 
representing us as holding that Christ is not now a King, 
and has not now a kingdom, but is only to ascend his regal 
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throne and possess a kingdom, when he comes in the clouds 
and assumes the dominion of the earth; a doctrine he cannot 
but be aware is specifically rejected by us and other mille- 
narians. We have shown likewise, that he charges us with 
teaching or implying that the Scriptures will, as a means of 
regeneration and sanctification, be wholly “out of date” 
after Christ’s coming; and that if men, therefore, are 
renewed and sanctified after that epoch, it must be by means 
wholly different from those that are now employed for the 
purpose; a doctrine that is held exclusively by himself and 
his party, but that is rejected universally by millenarians, 
and has been specifically confuted by us. Would a couple 
of such thorn boughs, or twin thistles, be likely to spring 
from the stock of a good tree? Were such outgrowths ever 
known to shoot from the fig or olive, the vine or the 
pomegranate ? 

We have shown that the chief part of the objections he 
alleges against the views of millenarians, especially in respect 
to “the state of things on the earth” during the thousand 
years, are directed against the explicit teachings of the Scrip- 
tures. Can such pestiferous fruits be the growth of a good 
tree? Has the nature of things been so reversed, that light 
has become the head-spring of darkness, and truth the foun- 
tain of error? 

We have shown that, while he proposes to “lay the two 
theories side by side,” so that the reader may see their points 
of difference, and form a just judgment of their relative 
merits, he wholly conceals the difficulties of his own system, 
but makes it his aim by false statements, caricature, innuen- 
does, appeals to prejudice, and all the disengenuous arts of a 
special pleader, to run down the doctrines held by millena- 
rians, and render them, and those who entertain them, the 
objects of scorn and detestation. _ Did such a cluster of briers ; 
did such a harvest of brambles ever shoot from the vine, or 
wave as the crest of the fig-tree or olive? 

And finally, we have shown that on reaching the close of 
his discussion, in his progress through which he at every step ~ 
comes in contact with the laws of interpretation which we 
advocate, and had the most ample evidence before him 
that our great object in our discussions on the subject is to 
determine what the peculiarities are that distinguish the 
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symbolic prophecies, and what the laws are by which they 
are to be explained; what the nature and characteristics 
are of the figures, employed by the prophets, and the prin- 
ciples on which they are to be construed; and what the 
rules are by which unfigurative language is to be interpreted ; 
and finally, to apply those laws in their respective spheres, and 
unfold the results t6 which they lead ;—he yet, in the noon- 
day light of this fact known and read of all throughout the 
land who take any interest in the subject, turns round and 
with an unblushing front denies it, and asserts that “ the 
central law of interpretation by which” we “always profess to 
be guided, is that of giving the literal sense!” Did the tree 
of life ever shoot up into the heavens a top bearing such 
Upas fruits, and shedding forth into the air such deadly 
exhalations ? 

That is not the verdict, we apprehend, which fair-minded 
men will render. Ifa tree is known by its fruits; if a 
principle is manifested by the actions that spring from it; 
the course this writer has pursued cannot be regarded as the 
offspring of rectitude. Let the most favorable judgment be 
formed respecting it, that truth and candor will allow, and 
it must be seen and felt to be the work of a very unscrupu- 
lous mind, blinded by prejudice, and exacerbated by party 
passion. If his misrepresentations are thought to have had 
their origin in a measure in “ignorance” or dulness, it is still 
in a high degree discreditable; for in either case, how pro- 
found must it be, that he should not be able to see the differ- 
ence between the system millenarians hold, and that which 
they reject; that he should not know even what his own pecu- 
liar party doctrines are, in contradistinction from theirs ? 

There are, we think, two or three points that are likely to 
be settled pretty conclusively in the minds of readers 
generally, by this controversy. First: That the fact that anti- 
millenarians decline to try the question between themselves 
and us by the principles of interpretation which we advo- 
cate, and prefer either to say nothing on the subject, or else 
to resort to the grossest misrepresentation, indicates an ap- 
prehension that their system is not proof against such a test. 
Why else do they refuse the trial? If they should over- 
throw those principles, they would confute us at a stroke, 
and put an end to the controversy. How is it then that they 
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do not adopt that method? Why is it that, like Brown, 
they prefer to say nothing whatever of the laws of interpre- 
tation ; or else, like this and several other writers, to deny 
that our principles of interpretation are those which we 
maintain, and falsely ascribe to us a wholly different system ? 

Secondly: All honorable antimiilenarians must feel, we 
presume, that the interests of their party cannot be subserved 
by the publication of any more attacks on millénarians like 
that in the article under notice, and that which preceded it in 
the Repertory; they must feel that the coarseness, the at- 
tempts at low wit, the malignant innuendoes, and the unblush- 
ing and portentous misrepresentations by which they are 
characterized, are not only unworthy of one who professes 
the Christian name, but reflect a deep discredit on their 
whole body; and they will demand that if any of their 
number hereafter undertake to defend their views, or attack 
ours, they shall take care to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the subjects which they attempt to treat ; 
that they shall state specifically and fully what the principles 
of interpretation are on which they proceed; that they shall 
ascribe no doctrines or opinions to those whom they assail 
but such as can be shown to be entertained by them; and 
that they shall conduct their discussions with fairness and 
courtesy. 

Thirdly: Millenarians will feel that the great truths they 
hold are not likely to be essentially obstructed by assaults 
like this writer’s, and others of the kind that have preceded 
it. No advocates ever proved more effective enemies of the 
cause they undertook to sustain, than those writers are of 
their own system. The grand result of their labors thus far 
is, on the one hand, a demonstration that antimillenarianism 
cannot be maintained on the ground on which they place it, 
nor the doctrine of Christ’s premillennial coming overturned 
by the means which they employ for the purpose: and on 
the other, for them the equally unfortunate demonstration, 
that they cannot be trusted :—that anterior to examination 
no assurance can be felt of the justice of any of their accusa- 
tions, and no confidence placed in the truth of any of their 
statements. This, as far as it is seen, is fatal to their aim, 
and sheds a disastrous twilight over their whole cause. They 
are thus, in fact, employed in overturning their own system. 
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Every blow they strike, recoils on themselves. Every 
victory they flatter themselves they gain, proves in the end 
an ignominious defeat. 





Art. IV.—TuHeE DISTASTEFULNESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By THE Rey. Epwarp D. Smiru, D.D. 


SIMEON uttered words of a profound import on the occa- 
sion of Christ’s circumcision, when, addressing Mary, he 
said, ‘ Behold this child is set for the fall and rising again of 
many in Israel; and for a sign which shali be spoken against ; 
that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.”—Luke 
ii. 84-5. The Jewish nation was divided into two’ parties 
in reference to Christ; and other nations and people have 
been divided in a similar manner. Some ell by sin against 
Christ into deeper impenitence—others rose out of sin by 
repentance; and the hearts of all were laid bare—whether 
they were hearts of love or enmity. 

That some men should reject and oppose Christ, was 
declared in the prophecy of Isaiah in which it is said, that 
he should be a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence.— 
Isa. vill. 14. In reference to others the same prophet repre- 
sents Christ as “a precious corner-stone, a sure foundation.” 
—Isa. xxviii. 16. When, therefore, Paul, during his minis- 
try, saw some men believe the gospel and others reject it, he 
said, the event corresponded with the prediction of Isaiah, 
“As it is written, behold I lay in Zion a stumbling stone and 
rock of offence; and whosoever believeth on him shall not 
be ashamed.”—Rom. ix. 33. 

The verification of Simeon’s prediction appears in the 
history of the church.—Acts xxviii. 24. “And some (of 
the Jews addressed by Paul at Rome) believed and some 
believed not.”—1 Cor. xiii. 28,24. ‘But we preach Christ 
crucified unto the Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness. But unto them which are called both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God.” 7 3 
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The same diversity which we thus see begun under apos- 
tolic preaching, has continued to the present day. Faith 
and unbelief, love for the gospel and hatred of it, have gone 
side by side through the world for eighteen hundred years. 
And so far as we are able to judge from the signs now pre- 
sented to our view, the past foreshadows the future, for at 
least a considerable period still. 

That such a fact in human experience as has been men- 
tioned should exist, need create no astonishment; and 
especially should afford no basis for a judgment against the 
gospel. The character and dispositions of men do not natu- 
rally ally themselves with reforming and purifying doc- 
trine. The virtuous will love virtue; the pure will love 
purity; but, on the other hand, the depraved may be expected 
to disrelish them. 

It is related of Melancthon, the amiable reformer, that 
after seeing clearly the adaptation of the gospel to a sinner’s 
mind, he was so sanguine as to think he could, by the exhi- 
bition of divine truth, win all men to the obedience of faith. 
He was quickly disappointed when he tried, by preaching, 
the effect of the gospel on the minds of men generally. He 
found that gospel precious to the sinner convinced of his 
sin and humbled to repentance, but to others a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence. The ancient prophets did 
not fall into Melancthon’s amiable error by cherishing a fond 
hope that divine truth would find ready access to all minds. 
Guided by a knowledge deeper than their own, they 
foresaw and foretold, that the Son of God himself would 
meet with hatred as well as love, with unbelief as well as 
faith. 

The unbelief which existed at first and which has con- 
tinued to exist to the present hour, implies that some men 
find Christianity distasteful to them. As Isaiah has said, it is 
to them “a rock of offence.” Something in the Christian 
religion finds something in the heart of man with which it 
cannot harmonize. Man, as he contemplates Christianity, 
discovers that he does not love it. The fact of dislike is 
certain, explain it as you will. Nota few of those oppos- 
ing Christianity have stated their objections, and in these 
objections it may be presumed the ground of their dislike is 
discoverable. The objections, without attempting to men- 
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tion them in detail or arrange them in classes—are various 
—resting in some instances in intellectual repugnance, and 
in others, in moral contrariety. Such as they are, they cor- 
respond with the author from whom they proceed, and they 
are of every degree of learning and ignorance, refinement 
and vulgarity. The nature of the objection-made to Chris- 
tianity may be fairly expected to vary with the breadth and 
culture of mind which men possess, and the coarseness or 
refinement of their moral disposition. 

It is a matter of sad reflection that some men are able to 
entrench themselves in unbelief on grounds that are abso- 
lutely frivolous. Thus, the fact that the Bible represents 
God as having repented, has been alleged as a proof that it 
cannot be inspired, and cannot be true, because the Divine 
nature is such as to preclude repentance. Expressions 
giving rise to objections of this kind may be found scat- 
tered over every page of Revelation. As it is said, 
God repented, so it is said, he looked down from heaven 
to see if there were any that did good—that the Lord 
hearkened and heard—that the Lord’s hand is not shortened, 
that it cannot redeem. But all these and similar expres- 
sions—and there are thousands of them—are sufficiently 
explained and justified by saying they are anthropological, 
or conformed to modes of thought and language common 
among men. 

Those who can deem so futile an objection as that con- 
cerning God’s repenting, decisive against the Bible, are of 
the lighter and baser sort. They form a distinct class, and 
can exert little influence. Among the opponents of the 
Scriptures, however, there have often been men of a far 
different order, and there is no wish to conceal it. Men of 
learning—men of science—let it then be said—have stood 
in array against the Scriptures. Hume, Gibbon, Lord Her- 
bert, the French Encyclopedists, and many modern Pan- 
theists of Germany, could claim distinction in the highest 
walks of intellectual life. If feeble powers do not prevent 
a man from disliking Christianity, neither does strong and 
cultivated intellect. Of the many who fall into sin and im- 
penitence through hatred of Christ, some are gifted and 
dear to Fame. 

But as the counterpart to this admission, in respect to the 
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powers and attainments of some of those who have chosen 
to deny revelation and oppose its influence, it may now be 
said that there have been men equally profound with those 
or any others of their class—men deeply read in literature 
and science—who have regarded Christianity as a true light 
—the word and spirit of heaven—a fountain of joy. If, then, 
some learned men have rejected Christianity, others equally 
learned have unhesitatingly received it. Newton, Milton, 
Usher, were Christians. If the unbelief of the one class 
seems to disparage the Bible, the faith of the other upholds 
and commends it. On the mere ground of authority, there- 
fore, Christianity cannot be rejected. The argument of 
authority can be adduced with far greater strength on the 
other side. Some better argument than that drawn from 
learned men is requisite, in order that any one can feel him- 
self warranted in disbelieving the Scriptures. 

It is now proposed to look at Christianity dispassionately 
and candidly as a religious theory, or a connected religious 
system, in comparison with some other opposing systems. 
They who reject the scriptural system adopt another which 
they think preferable. Is that which they adopt, then, 
let us ask, better than that which they reject? Has it a 
clearer and deeper stamp of truth? Is it fitted to exalt man 
to a higher excellence? Does it wield more benign and 
mightier moral force ? 

Polytheism is an old religious system, and one with which 
Christianity first entered into conflict. The Greeks and 
Romans who rejected the Bible were the worshippers of 
many deities. Was their Polytheism superior to Chris- 
tianity? Look at it and answer. It asserts that there are 
many gods in the universe, some superior and others infe- 
rior; that they have their separate and limited range of 
dominion, and their respective claims to the homage of 
men; but none have a universal and absolute dominion; 
and none are able to bestow all the blessings even that 
are necessary for us in this life. 

Christianity, on the other hand, teaches that there is 
one God only—infinite in perfection, and having an uncon- 
trollable authority in all worlds, and ability to confer all the 
gifts that are needful both in this life and in that which is 
to come, on all who will seek and accept them. 
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Another opposing religious system is Pantheism, which 
teaches that the universe is but an outbirth from God, and 
God himself, or a part of his infinite essence, and that man 
especially, is God in his highest and most perfect form. 

Christianity, on the contrary, teaches that God only is 
self-existent and divine, and that men and all other beings 
and things are created by him. As created things are the 
work of God, they bear traces of their origin, and testify to 
the perfections of their author. They reveal God, but are 
wholly separated from him; and whether they continue to 
exist or perish, God is unchanged. 

Another opposing system is Materialism. According to 
this, as the name denotes, there is no spirit—nothing imma- 
terial. The term spirit may for the sake of convenience 
remain, though it can denote nothing more than a refine- 
ment of matter. Man, then, with all his powers of thought 
and imagination, is a form of matter, and may perish wholly 
by a dissolution of parts. His personality is the result of a 
combination of atoms, and if that combination be changed, 
he exists no longer. Christianity makes a distinction between 
body and spirit, and declares the spirit to be immortal and 
indestructible. It is distinct from body in such a sense that 
the dissolution of bodily parts will not destroy it. 

Another system arrayed against Christianity—and the 
last here to be mentioned—is Deism. This, taken in its high- 
est form, admits an eternal God, a Creator, the immortality 
of the soul, a moral law, virtue and vice in reference to 
such a law, a limited accountability with ultimate and uni- 
versal happiness. This, of all human systems, is by far the 
purest and best. The deistical temple stands opposite the 
temple of God, and resembles it in form, though it is less in 
its dimensions. It seems like an inferior, imperfect copy of 
the divine temple. 

Deism is a form of naturalism, and rejects the supernatural. 
It does not rest on inspiration—it is of mundane growth 
under the unaided care of men; it is a religion by man. 

One chief difficulty in regard to Deism is, its want of ade- 
quate proof. The existence of God may indeed be deter- 
mined by a survey of his works. The universe is not self- 
produced—but is the work of some great Being. That 
Being is God. Whether the idea of creation in its true sense 
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—the production of something out of nothing—could be 
satisfactorily elaborated by reason, is less manifest. Through 
“faith,” the Scriptures say—“ we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so that things which are 
seen were not made of things which do appear,” (Heb. xi. 3.) 
Even if the philosophers could catch the truth that the world 
was created, yet the common people did not—as the general 
worship of the sun in ancient times demonstrates. That 
philosophers—including Socrates, Plato, Aristotle,—did not 
fairly hold and teach the doctrine of creation, will not be 
denied. And hence the doctrine of creation is, a doctrine 
of revelation to be received by faith. 

In regard to the immortality of the soul, Deism can give 
no convincing proof. If the soul’s immateriality be admitted, 
its immortality does not necessarily follow. The vital ques- 
tion is,—what is the purpose of the Creator of the soul? Has 
God made it to live forever? Separate from a knowledge 
of God’s intention in creating the soul, there can be no proof 
that it will not perish. 

Of moral law, virtue and vice, and accountability—as 
taught by Deism—there is a want of clearness and author- 
ity. The result is, that Deism could never be an energetic 
reforming religion. It makes suggestions, but fails in power 
to enforce them. 

But such as it is, now, in the hands of Herbert and others, 
it is better than the religious system of the old Greek phi- 
losophers, and yet the moderns are not intellectually supe- 
rior to the ancient. How then came they to construct so 
specious, and compared with polytheism, so good a system? 
It is manifest that Christianity has aided the Deist, and if it 
is injured by Deism, it has itself been the means of the in- 
jury,—like the eagle which fell by an arrow winged by one 
of its own feathers. 

A word concerning Christianity itself. It professes to come 
from God by inspiration. As such it is supernatural—as 
such, it reveals the character, mind, and laws of God, and 
the nature, character, condition, and prospects of man. God 
it represents as eternal, and absolutely, infinitely perfect. He 
is the beginning, the source of all life—of all existence. God 
created all things,—“ the heavens and the earth.” As he 
created the universe, so he established a government over 
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it. In making man, he formed his body out of the dust of 
the earth, and breathed into it a living, immortal soul. 
When first created man was holy, but in time he fell by 
sin. As asinner he was ruined. Left to himself he was 
for ever lost. But God pitied him in his low and wretched 
condition, and determined to redeem him from sin and death, 
and restore him to the state of glory in which he stood at 
his creation. To do this, God was constrained to send his 
own Son as a mediator, to obey and die for men—that sin- 
ners might be justified. Then to effect their sanctification, 
he sent the Holy Spirit to change their hearts, cleansing 
them from sin, and imbuing them with holiness. Thus 
provision is made for their full and perfect salvation. 

No elaborate comparison will now be made between Chris- 
tianity and the several systems of religion which have been 
represented as opposed to it, nor is such comparison neces- 
sary. Of Polytheism it may be said, that it has no logical 
ground. What did Athens want of her thirty thousand 
gods, when one infinite God is all-sufficient, as a First Cause 
—as a Moral Ruler and Judge? Pantheism divests religion 
of all reverence and devotion. If all things are divine, it is 
obvious that men cannot regard them with religious venera- 
tion. But in destroying religious reverence and devotion, 
Pantheism destroys religion itself. Man, on that scheme, 
instead of being a worshipper, is himself, in the highest sense, 
the object of worship; and is himself, in like manner, the 
lawgiver, instead of the subject of law. There is no being 
exclusive of himself, whom he can make an object of reli- 
gious homage ! 

Materialism, ending in eternal night and destruction, is 
generally felt to be repulsive. No such system, even were 
there no other, should be tolerated for a moment, unless 
under the strongest and most irresistible necessity. Why 
should one choose to perish for ever—going out of existence 
by annihilation? What necessity requires it, and forces it 
upon him? There is none. It is sometimes, at least, 
chosen, there is reason to believe, in preference to other 
systems,—because its advocates desire it, with its darkness 
and destruction, rather than meet its alternative. 

Deism boldly confrorits Christianity with the claim of a 
superior excellence. It has a mocking resemblance to that 
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which it opposes. The Deist and the Theist have much in 
common—hold many identical truths. Much, however, as 
they resemble each other in outward form, they have in 
their actuating spirit no likeness. They differ from each 
other in reality as deeply as though they were utter and 
entire contradictions. Christianity has and can have no 
fellowship with Deism, any more than it can have with Poly- 
theism, Pantheism, or Materialism. In truth Deism, from 
its uncertainty, might consort with any one of the systems 
just named. In spirit it much resembles them. Like them 
it flatters man and looks with indulgent eye upon his depra- 
vity and his sins, and allows him to hope for good though 
he live after the flesh and die with an unrenewed heart. 

Christianity is a reforming religion, and as such undoubt- 
edly wears a look and speaks in a tone of severity as well 
as authority. It has every encouragement for the man 
loving and seeking goodness; but it frowns upon the lover 
of sin, and threatens him with intolerable evil in a future 
world. 

But there is a point of view in which it is desirable to 
look at Christianity and its opposing systems. Suppose 
them all to be theories of human origin, and as such, as 
theories growing out of the human mind, expressing not 
only the views but the tastes of the mind. One man, let us 
say, follows the bent of his mind, and chooses Pantheism 
or Deism, and another chooses Christianity. Shall this latter 
who chooses Christianity be adjudged guilty of folly, and low, 
mean, grovelling tastes? Is there nothing sublime in the 
religion preferred by him? Is there nothing beautiful—is 
there no esthetic element in it? Is there no sublimity in 
the conception of an eternal God ?—or in the conception of 
this God, by his inherent infinite power creating the world, 
and then sitting on his lofty throne, and in accordance with 
his perfections, governing all worlds and directing all 
events to some one grand consummation? Is there no 
beauty—no moral charm in the pity of such a God towards 
our fallen race, and in the strange loving methods adopted 
by him in effecting his purpose of redemption? Surely the 
sublime and the beautiful are found in the religion of the 
Bible. 

But what says the Bible on moral law? Its utterance on 
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this deep and momentous subject is its chief distinction and 
excellence. Its moral principles are broad—its moral pre- 
cepts are peremptory and fixed. The Bible does exhibit a 
moral law—a moral enactment, accompanied by a dread 
penalty. By this law, holiness is a necessary excellence— 
sin a fatal defect. Here it is most positive and unalterable, 
holiness must precede life—sin draws after it death. 

But moral law is found in Deism. So it is, and what is its 
character and its power? It lays down rules, which require 
a virtue greater than men exhibit in their conduct. What 
then, does it condemn the offender? It has its condemning 
sentence, but does not urge it sternly—is lenient towards 
those who despise it, and never shows a countenance of fixed 
severity. The result is, that the law becomes mere advice, 
and exerts little power. Under Deism, no man would fear 
much to sin and continue in an evil course. 

Deism, then, is lax and indulgent—Christianity is stern 
and inflexible. Do you say that the former is lovely, and 
the latter odious and repulsive? That some men love the 
former and hate the latter is not denied; but, then, what 
kind of men are they? ‘They are necessarily men who find 
a solace in a law lenient and accommodating; who desire to 
be left to pursue their own way undisturbed by remon- 
strance or threats. Now, it is easy to conceive of beings, of 
men who would love the law of God, which is the law of 
perfect holiness—and love it because it is “perfect and 
true, wanting nothing.” Suppose these men to possess a 
spotless virtue—to be pure in heart and action—and they 
assuredly will not ask nor desire indulgence, for they will 
find their happiness in the strictness of perfect inflexible 
law. 

Will it now be said in reply, that men, in fact, are not 
purely virtuous, and therefore need a less rigorous religion 
than that of the Bible? We receive as true, the proposition 
—that men are imperfect, and add to it that they are deeply 
depraved, and prone to evil continually. What then, shall 
they have a law like themselves, and suited to their imperfec- 
tions? If so, then they are imperfect for ever. Dread 
result! But some men feel their imperfections, and desire 
deliverance from them. These will not be satisfied with a 
law which tolerates what they know to be evil; they will 
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prefer a stricter and more perfect law, though it be a more 
rigorous one. They will have the boldness to look at a law 
demanding holiness—spotless—unstained; but such a law 
overwhelms them, and seals their death-warrant. True— 
but the Bible is not simple law, it also contains God’s 
method of redemption. This redemption is love and kind- 
ness; but the love and kindness lead not to sin but holiness. 
Hence, the man slain by the law of God, can obtain life 
through the gospel of God. The death by ‘the command- 
ment leads directly to the attainment of life. 

According to what has now been said, the religion of the 
Bible has in its moral law a mighty power, and by this it tends 
to repel and offend all that are unwilling to conform to it. By 
this law, Christianity is prying, officious, reproving, threaten- 
ing, and therefore stirs up an active hatred. It is thus the 
law, the pure, yet stern inflexible law of Christianity, that is 
the ground of that enmity which some men feel towards it. 
It is distasteful to them because it reproves and condemns 
them. Reproof, condemnation, and threatening, are offensive, 
unless they induce a reformation; if they are resisted, they 
are hated. 

But the dislike and rejection of Christianity for such a 
cause, is no reproach to it. The lovers of sin and vice, those 
reluctant to reform their lives, indeed, hate the Bible—but 
their hatred commends it, for it is a confirmation of its purity. 
If this be correct, then, if Deism had a law as pure and as 
rigorous as Christianity, chat would be equally hated and 
rejected. On the other hand, if Christianity were a human 
theory or system, and its law had no sternness or power, it 
would induce admiration and excite eulogy. Then its beauty 
and sublimity would be seen and extolled—for they would 
be beheld without prejudice. Then the one God would give 
rise to philosophical hymns, and call forth a philosophical 
devotion. 

Our conclusion then is this—that Christianity, as a divine 
reforming religion, will have enemies. All unwilling to 
be reformed, will hate and oppose it. As Jesus Christ was 
persecuted and slain, so any religion embodying his character, 
will meet with like treatment from wicked men. It is one 
of the signs that Christianity is from God, that only those 
feeling and lamenting their sin, and desiring freedom from 
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it, do or can love it. Were it loved by others, it would have 
to be conformed to them. But in such conformity, its purity 
and perfection would perish. Let us then have a religion 
which will not tolerate sin, which can not be made or forced 
to sanction it. Let us have a religion cf law and holiness, 
and at the same time of grace and salvation, though some 
men, whether learned or unlearned, are without the moral 
taste which would induce them to approve it, and thus per- 
suade them to embrace it. ‘The moral disposition and tastes 
of men, will determine their reception or rejection of Chris- 
tianity. If the inclinations be in favor of it, the result will 
be faith; if against it, the result will be confirmed unbelief. 
Obstinate habits of sin involve and insure the dislike of a 
holy religion. By the treatment of the Christian religion, 
accordingly, we can judge of the unseen heart. The thoughts 
of the heart are thus revealed to us, or in other words, the 
moral taste is made known. 

Now any religion fitted to benefit man, must be a reform- 
ing religion, and consequently must expose sin and condemn 
it, abound with reproofs and warnings, and insist peremp- 
torily on the necessity of a new heart. A religion of low 
requirement would tolerate sin, and fail in the power of 
reformation. But if a high demand be made on men, im- 
mediate occasion is given for the question concerning the 
possibility of fulfilling it. “How can man be just with 
God?” how can a sinful man keep a holy law? Provision 
is made in Christianity for man’s weakness through sin, in 
the doctrine of grace and a Saviour’s mediation. The keen 
eye of philosophy and of reason may discern in the gospel a 
fulness amply adequate to supply human wants. An atoning 
sacrifice, and a sanctifying Spirit, show how the weak can 
become strong, and the impure holy. Let us now suppose, 
in perfect agreement with undeniable experience among men, 
that familiarity with the gospel produces a deep sense of guilt 
and unworthiness, and a corresponding desire of pardon and 
peace. Let us further suppose that this desire becomes 
resident in the mind and assumes control over the thoughts 
and life; and we at length have a man absorbed in religious 
studies and pursuits, relying on the promises of the Scrip- 
tures while fully believing in the authority of their com- 
mands. The whole life thus becomes modelled in accordance 
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with the teachings of revealed truth. Religion is transferred 
from the written word to the heart, and appears in the form 
of a living principle. There is in this case, a decided, settled 
moral taste. Religion is pleasant to the soul, and is observed 
and cherished through love, and not under the stress of bare 
authority. Men are /ree in serving God. If then, there is 
an irreligious taste, so there is a religious taste, and if the 
first is philosophical, so is the last; for both are founded in 
the state of the heart, or rest on the genuine character of the 
mind. The former has no more reason on its side, to say 
the least, than the latter; on the contrary, it has less reason 
in its favor. If there be sin in man, the question of its par- 
don must be met; Christianity meets it boldly and success- 
fully ; false religions disregard it, or rely for its removal on 
worthless ceremonies and penances. What may be termed 
the religion of philosophers, opposed to Christianity, either 
wholly overlooks sin, or labors to diminish its demerit, and 
exhibits it as a venial harmless error. If they can think so, 
and unquestionably they may—then to live and die in sin is 
consistent with their convictions. But others, who cannot 
share in those convictions, cannot be expected to live content- 
edly in a careless sinful manner. It is as natural and proper 
for the religious man to love God, to pray and to promote 
the gospel, as it is for an infidel philosopher to slight revealed 
truth, and live without God and without hope. 

In what has now been said in this discussion, it has been 
shown that religion and irreligion, as they appear in the lives 
of men, are appropriate and real expressions of moral taste. 
The state of the heart indicates itself in the one case, as in the 
other. Some men choose religion, and to others it is distasteful. 
The choice in its favor rests on its felt power to give pardon 
and ultimate peace and joy. The distaste is deepened and 
confirmed by unwillingness to repent of the sins denounced 
by the Scriptures. And as the reproof grows louder and the 
threatening more pointed, the religion from which they come, 
becomes more and more the object of dislike and opposition. 
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Art. V.—ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


By THE Rev. Wg. C. Fow er, 
Late Professor of Rhetoric, Amherst College. 


In our last number, we exhibited briefly the origin and 
past history, the present condition, and the proposed changes 
of the University of Oxford, and also certain features of the 
University of Cambridge. In the present article, it is our 
purpose to subjoin some remarks oa these institutions, and 
also on liberal education in general, whether in England or 
in our own country. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have been 
called the “two eyes of England.” They were long the 
instruments of vision for the nation at home and abroad, in 
the British isles, and in the four quarters of the globe. 
What they saw was communicated in appropriate voices to 
the world. They were considered as the supreme arbiters 
on ail questions relating to science and literature, morals 
and religion. To them kings and statesmen resorted for a 
solution of their doubts. In them was concentrated a learned 
order, who, in succession, received, as it were by inherit- 
ance, the theoretical and the practical knowledge of the 
times, as well as learning proper. From each went forth 
into active and professional life, men of cultivated minds, 
scholars, divines, jurists, acquainted with political truth in 
its elements, who carried with them a controlling and a 
salutary influence into Church and State, enlightening the 
understanding, purifying the heart, and refining the man- 
ners of the nation. We see these worthies through the 
mists of ages “in long procession calm and beautiful,” with 
their eyes raised towards the fountain of truth, with a prayer 
in their hearts for heavenly guidance. In the middle ages, 
during the rise of classical learning, during the Reformation, 
during the turbulent times of the first Charles and of the 
Protectorate of Cromwell, and, indeed, down to the present 
day, these institutions have been the conservators of sound 
learning, and of the orthodox faith. They were the light of 
the world; they were the salt of the earth. And thousands 
even now look to the one or the other as their Alma Mater, 
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from whose nourishing bosom they derived the “sincere 
milk of the word,” until they grew up to the stature of intel- 
lectual manhood. 

But an opinion hostile to the universities, as at present 
constituted, has grown up extensively in England, especially 
among Dissenters and Roman Catholics. It is openly 
asserted, that they do not accomplish the purposes for which 

‘they were founded; that being established to meet the 

wants of former generations, they are not adapted to the 
present, inasmuch as the present differs from the former ; 
that they have grownsinto the decrepitude of age; that 
though they have been called the “eyes of England,” she 
sees none the better for them; that though “the light of the 
body is the eye,” yet the light that is in them is but dark- 
ness, or, at best, only sufficient to render the ‘“ darkness 
visible ;” that instead of moving on with the age, they are 
stationary ; that, in the language of Dugald Stewart, in his 
remarks concerning some of the religious and academic 
institutions of some parts of Europe, ‘‘immovably moored to 
the same station by the strength of their cables and the 
weight of their anchors, they enable him (the historian) to 
measure the rapidity of the current by which the rest of the 
world is borne along.” 

In view of the present condition of the universities, ques- 
tions like the following naturally suggest themselves: 
Ought changes to be made? if so, what changes? and how 
should they be made? These questions are now before the 
British people, as most important questions in their bearing 
upon learning and religion. 

I. Ought any changes to be made? That there ought to 
be any radical changes in the organic structure, or in the 
working functions of the universities, we are not disposed to 
admit. Such changes can neither constitutionally nor right- 
eously be made. They would be a violation of duties owed 
to the founders of the colleges, to the personal incumbents 
in office, to those who have been educated at the univer- 
sities, and to the whole nation, whose faith and honor are 
pledged to the maintenance of chartered rights. 

It would, moreover, be bad policy to make such changes, 
inasmuch as it would be virtually a declaration either that 
the government would not keep faith with the universities, 
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or that the universities, having accepted a valuable trust 
from the founders, under the sanction of the government, 
will not keep faith with the dead. It would be virtually a 
declaration to those who are disposed, by their will or other- 
wise, to bestow their treasures upon institutions of learning, 
that these treasures may, after they are in their graves, be 
applied in other ways, or for other purposes than those which 
they should prescribe. The consequence would be that no 
prudent man would dare to endow institutions of learning 
for special purposes. 

But that some changes can be constitutionally and 
righteously made there is nodoubt. Many changes, indeed, 
have already been made, in which all were agreed, and these 
may be regarded as the pledge and the earnest of other 
important changes. Every literary institution is to greater 
or less extent empirical, and is not found, from experiment 
in its working processes, to be incapable of improvement. 
Every such institution is found, on trial, to be defective in 
some of its arrangements, in other words, is not perfect, 
and, therefore, can be improved by changes judiciously 
introduced. 

IJ. The second question, namely, what changes should 
be made? it is not so easy to answer. They must evidently 
be such as will help to accomplish the purposes of the 
founders in the way pointed out by them. They must be 
such as pertain to the accidents, and not such as pertain to 
the essential principles of their structure and functions. In 
ascertaining what were their purposes, we are to interpret 
their language in a liberal spirit, and feel bound not more 
by the exact letter than by its general scope. 

In our last number, we stated with great particularity the 
changes which have been proposed, especially in Oxford. 
The object aimed at by the changes proposed is to bring 
the university of Oxford into harmony with the spirit of 
the age in which we live, and enable the graduates to go 
forth to their several posts of duty to supply the wants of 
the present time. What is said of Oxford is likewise, to a 
great extent, said of Cambridge, though not with the same 
emphasis. The universities, it is asserted, established as 
they were in former ages, were, in their spirit and form, in 
harmony with the ages in which they were established. But 
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the spirit of those ages no longer exists, but has given place 
to another spirit in the British nation and the world. Hence 
arises the necessity of introducing such changes as shall 
make them the same to the present age that they were to 
those ages in which they were established. 

Now, in this reasoning there is a fallacy as well as a 
truth. The fallacy is found in the assumption, that the uni- 
versities were, when they were established,.the exponents of 
the spirit of those ages; whereas, in fact, they were the 
exponents of a few leading minds, but not of the ages gene- 
rally. They were the exponents of men like Alfred, and 
Baliol, and Walter de Merton, and Walter Stapleton, and 
others, who in succession, established the several colleges of 
Oxford. They were the exponents of men like Hugh 
Basham, and Richard Baden, and Henry of Monmouth, and 
others," who in succession established the several colleges of 
Cambridge. But they and other founders differed very 
widely from the great mass of the British nation in their 
spirit. 

And moreover, the founders took measures in the very 
establishment of these institutions, that those who frequented 
them, should be sequestered from society for the very pur- 
pose of making them differ from the masses. They evidently 
intended that the universities should rear up the highest 
style of scholars, the highest style of Christians, the highest 
style of men, by excluding them from society in general, 
and bringing them into association with the best specimens 
of humanity. Indeed, in some of the colleges express rules 
were enacted, that no student should be permitted to enter 
into the house of a layman resident in the town of Oxford. 
It was evidently the design of the founders, that the univer- 
sities should take promising young men away from the tur- 
bulence and corruption of the times, bring them into com- 
munion with everything that is pure, and noble, and manly, 
and afterwards send them out into the world to regenerate 
and reform it. 

When, therefore, it is asserted by the root-and-branch men, 
that there ought to be radical reforms in the universities 
in order to bring them into harmony with the spirit of the 
age, we say in reply, that the assertion is based on an assump- 
tion that is not strictly true. The founders did not design 
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that the universities should be conformed to the spirit of the 
age, which largely was a bad spirit, but that the spirit of the 
age should be conformed to the spirit in them, which was a 
better spirit. We cannot believe, then, that they would wish 
them to be conformed to the spirit of the age now, any more 
than they wished them to be conformed to the spirit of the 
age then. But there is a sense in which the reasoning we 
are considering is sound. In order to accomplish all the 
general purposes of their creation, they must be adapted 
to those purposes, as means to an end. Now it must be 
conceded that they are not thus entirely adapted to supply 
the wants of the church and the state, the nation and the 
world. There is in them a vast amount of learning strictly 
so called, and of science in the proper meaning of the word, 
of talent and of piety, which are stagnant.: There are in 
them noble libraries, the treasured stores of knowledge, the 
works of the great ones in the earth’s history, of the sages, 
the historians, the philosophers, which are not read, much 
less studied, by any considerable number. There are wise 
men and good men, eminent scholars and eminent Chris- 
tians, congregated in them, who are as a light shining in a 
dark place, and the darkness comprehending it not. There 
are collected in these institutions, something like three thou- 
sand young men, who come from some of the best families, 
and some of the best. schools in the United Kingdom; from 
Eton, and Westminster, and Rugby, and Harrow. And 
having been nurtured in them, they then go forth, into the 
learned professions at home, or into the colonies, to give 
a character to those professions; or into rural life to refine, 
and dignify, and adorn it; or it may be, into the House of 
Lords, or the House of Commons, to control and direct the 
energies of the most enlightened and powerful nation on the 
globe. And yet there are complaints apparently well found- 
ed, that these universities do not, in their religious or their 
literary polity, exert their appropriate inflyence upon the 
masses of the people. We have already specified the changes 
which are proposed, in our last number. These changes 
relate, 1, to the state of discipline; 2, to the studies; 3, to 
the management of the revenue; 4, to the condition of par- 
ticular colleges. 

Ill. We have now come to the third question, How shall 
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these changes be made? The literary institutions of each 
civilized nation have a character of their own, and are so 
related to the other institutions of the country, that we cannot 
speak confidently as to the manner in which changes should 
be made in them, without being well acquainted with those 
other institutions. In making any of the changes proposed 
by the Commission, as stated in the article in our April num- 
ber, regard should be had to the prescribed purposes of the 
founders, to the views of the visitors, of the sovereign, of 
Parliament, and to the rights of the several colleges, and to 
those of the universities at large. The wise men of Great 
Britain are, we doubt not, perfectly competent to take care 
of the whole subject, and to determine without our aid, 
whether any changes should be made, what those changes 
should be, and how they should be introduced. These 
questions we have brought forward, not so much for the 
purpose of answering them, as for that of laying them before 
our readers for their consideration. 

We cannot reason very conclusively from American col- 
leges to English universities. There are several points of 
difference between the two classes of institutions. An 
English university is strictly a religious institution, and 
belongs, in a sense, to the national church. The American 
éolleges, which were first established, were, in like manner, 
consecrated to ‘“ Christ and the church.” But those more 
recently established, have shown some tendency, like the 
primary schools, to, lay aside their religious, or at least, their 
sectarian type. 

An English university is national. American colleges are 
not national. Most belong to some particular religious 
denomination; some are state institutions. 

English universities have foundations for the support of fel- 
lowships, which keep a body of able and promising men to- 
gether under the most favorable circumstances for prosecuting 
their studies, agd thoroughly preparing themselves for emi- 
nence, whether as authors or in professional life. American 
colleges have no such provision. 

English universities include in them the idea of a well 
arranged government, of an exact code of laws, of an 
active police, a diligent supervision of the students. They 
were framed on the idea that education includes govern- 
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ment as well as instruction; “both the nurture and 
the admonition of the Lord;’ subordination to author- 
ity, as well as the acquisition of knowledge. Ameri- 
can colleges, the earlier ones, like Harvard and Yale, and 
Princeton and others, were established upon the same idea, 
and long acted upon it, borrowing their notions from Eng- 
land. Indeed, most or all, still to some extent act upon 
the same idea. But it must be confessed that many of them 
act upon the French or the German idea, namely, that the 
“young gentlemen must govern themselves.’ Indeed, the 
young gentlemen sometimes have produced the impression, 
that, not content with governing themselves, they aspire, in 
their democratic tendencies, to the control of the faculty or 
trustees in some of their functions, and even to the giving 
shape to the organic structure of the institution; as if they 
were the third estate, the popular, and the most important, 
because the most numerous branch of government. 

In English universities young men are placed under 
their guardianship, that they may be sequestered from 
the world, and not be governed by its spirit, whether 
as seen in mercantile pursuits, in war, in politics, or 
in moral reform. It seems to have been the design of 
the founders, at least some of them, that the under gradu- 
ates should not mingle much in society at large. In 
American colleges, the young men are not so much seques- 
tered from general society, and conform more to its spirit, 
live less in the past in communion with men of former gene- 
rations, and more in the future; are prophetic rather than 
historical in their association of thought. Many act as 
teachers of the primary schools. A considerable number 
take an interest in politics, and exercise the right of suffrage — 
in the elections, even though they are obliged for this pur- 
pose to give up some of their college exercises and visit 
their homes. Some of them, in their eagerness to let their 
light shine before others, are in haste in their early and pre- 
cocious maturity to be moral reformers, and mingle in society 
as religious teachers, or exhorters, before they have finished 
their academical education. 

English universities are, to a large extent, from their great 
wealth, their ancient renown, from the influence of their 
alumni, independent in their condition, and are, therefore, 
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under little temptation to lower the standard of scholarship 
and discipline to court popular favor. American colleges, 
on the other hand, are comparatively poor, and have to 
depend chiefly on the payment of the term bills for their 
support, and are thus dependent on the number of students 
which they can attract and retain. ‘They are, therefore, in 
their competition with each other for students, under temp- 
tation to underbid each other in some way, either by lower- 
ing their requisitions, or by shortening the term of study 
necessary for obtaining a degree, or by abolishing honorary 
appointments, so that there may be no distinctions which 
will mortify the proud and lazy, or the diligent and dull, or 
by granting larger liberties to the students, or by the intro- 
duction of parallel popular courses for the masses. - 

While English universities differ from American colleges 
in these and in other respects, they likewise agree with them 
largely in the end aimed at, in the means employed, and in 
the results accomplished. We propose, in the following 
remarks, to examine the importance and value of those 
results; inasmuch as they are doubted by a large class of 
men, both in the United States and in Great Britain. 

Whoever has carefully examined the progress of human 
improvement in the discovery and application of truth, mus 
have noticed the fact, that questions which, in one age, 
seemed to be for ever settled, are in another agitated with 
as much zeal as if they had never before been investigated. 
In the intellectual war between the children of light and the 
children of darkness, the champions of learning will, on 
some occasion, go forth and win, with their arms of proof, 
wide regions of thought from the dominion of error. What 
they thus win with their good weapons, they regard as their 
own, to be transmitted to their successors in perpetual right. 
But their successors find that what they have thus received 
by inheritance they cannot enjoy in peaceful possession, but 
that they too, in their turn, must fight over the same battles 
which others have fought before them. 

The questions which are thus litigated from age to age, 
are not those which are connected with the mathematics or 
the physical sciences. The discoveries in these branches of 
knowledge, made in ancient times, have been transmitted 
from generation to generation, as a patrimonial inheritance 
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entailed and undisputed. From the time that these have 
fairly been annexed to that intellectual empire, over which 
cultivated human mind presides, they have been considered 
as belonging of right to that empire. Out of the tossing 
ocean of theories and opinions they rose in their solid 
strength at the call of philosophic genius; as Delos of old 
in the broad Agean, at the command of the father of gods, 
became fixed and immoveable. 

The class of questions to which we referred are those 
that more directly come home to men’s business and bosoms. 
They are practical in their nature, whether they relate to 
religion, to government, or to education. It is, indeed, mor- 
tifying to the pride of knowledge, that after the principles 
of these important subjects have been settled by a thorough 
examination, there should still be so many false systems of 
religion ; so many oppressive forms of government; so many 
absurd plans of education. And still more mortifying is 
it, instead of pressing on the cause of original investigation 
and discovery, and the application of truths long since 
discovered, to hear these truths questioned, and to be obliged, 
therefore, to spend time and effort in proving what has been 
proved, and in doing over again what has been well done by 
others. To this mortifying condition are the friends of learning 
sometimes brought by those from whom we ought to hope 
better things, who question the value and the importance of a 
liberal education. 

By a liberal education, we mean what is generally under- 
stood by the phrase; viz. such an education as it is the 
object of the more respectable universities and colleges to 
communicate. Originally the term meant that kind of edu- 
cation which is suited to a free man, in distinction from that 
which was suited to aslave. It included a knowledge of what 
were called the liberal arts. These arts were seven in num- 
ber, viz. Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, Tonus, Angulus, 
Astra, which may be translated Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, 
Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, and Astronomy. As new 
discoveries have been made in science, and as new arts have 
been invented, endeavors have been made to introduce these 
discoveries and inventions within the scope of a liberal edu- 
cation, as additional subjects in the regular course of study. 
Ethics, Physics, and Metaphysics were soon added. 
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these changes be made? The literary institutions of each 
civilized nation have a character of their own, and are so 
related to the other institutions of the country, that we cannot 
speak confidently as to the manner in which changes should 
be made in them, without being well acquainted with those 
other institutions. In making any of the changes proposed 
by the Commission, as stated in the article in our April num- 
ber, regard should be had to the prescribed purposes of the 
founders, to the views of the visitors, of the sovereign, of 
Parliament, and to the rights of the several colleges, and to 
those of the universities at large. The wise men of Great 
Britain are, we doubt not, perfectly competent to take care 
of the whole subject, and to determine without our aid, 
whether any changes should be made, what those changes 
should be, and how they should be introduced. These 
questions we have brought forward, not so much for the 
purpose of answering them, as for that of laying them before 
our readers for their consideration. 

We cannot reason very conclusively from American col- 
leges to English universities. There are several points of 
difference between the two classes of institutions. An 
English university is strictly a religious institution, and 
belongs, in a sense, to the national church. The American 
éolleges, which were first established, were, in like manner, 
consecrated to “Christ and the church.” But those more 
recently established, have shown some tendency, like the 
primary schools, to, lay aside their religious, or at least, their 
sectarian type. 

An English university is national. American colleges are 
not national. Most belong to some particular religious 
denomination ; some are state institutions. 

English universities have foundations for the support of fel- 
lowships, which keep a body of able and promising men to- 
gether under the most favorable circumstances for prosecuting 
their studies, agd thoroughly preparing themselves for emi- 
nence, whether as authors or in professional life. American 
colleges have no such provision. 

English universities include in them the idea of a well 
arranged government, of an exact code of laws, of an 
active police, a diligent supervision of the students. They 
were framed on the idea that education includes govern- 
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ment as well as instruction; “both the nurture and 
the admonition of the Lord;” subordination to author- 
ity, as well as the acquisition of knowledge. Ameri- 
can colleges, the earlier ones, like Harvard and Yale, and 
Princeton and others, were established upon the same idea, 
and long acted upon it, borrowing their notions from Eng- 
land. Indeed, most or all, still to some extent act upon 
the same idea. But it must be confessed that many of them 
act upon the French or the German idea, namely, that the 
“young gentlemen must govern themselves.” Indeed, the 
young gentlemen sometimes have produced the impression, 
that, not content with governing themselves, they aspire, in 
their democratic tendencies, to the control of the faculty or 
trustees in some of their functions, and even to the giving 
shape to the organic structure of the institution; as if they 
were the third estate, the popular, and the most important, 
because the most numerous branch of government. 

In English universities young men are placed under — 
their guardianship, that they may be sequestered from 
the world, and not be governed by its spirit, whether 
as seen in mercantile pursuits, in war, in politics, or 
in moral reform. It seems to have been the design of 
the founders, at least some of them, that the under gradu- 
ates should not mingle much in society at large. In 
American colleges, the young men are not so much seques- 
tered from general society, and conform more to its spirit, 
live less in the past in communion with men of former gene- 
rations, and more in the future; are prophetic rather than 
historical in their association of thought. Many act as 
teachers of the primary schools. A considerable number 
take an interest in politics, and exercise the right of suffrage © 
in the elections, even though they are obliged for this pur- 
pose to give up some of their college exercises and visit 
their homes. Some of them, in their eagerness to let their 
light shine before others, are in haste in their early and pre- 
cocious maturity to be moral reformers, and mingle in society 
as religious teachers, or exhorters, before they have finished 
their academical education. 

English universities are, to a large extent, from their great 
wealth, their ancient renown, from the influence of their 
alumni, independent in their condition, and are, therefore, 
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under little temptation to lower the standard of scholarship 
and discipline to court popular favor. American colleges, 
on the other hand, are comparatively poor, and have to 
depend chiefly on the payment of the term bills for their 
support, and are thus dependent on the number of students 
which they can attract and retain. ‘They are, therefore, in 
their competition with each other for students, under temp- 
tation to underbid each other in some way, either by lower- 
ing their requisitions, or by shortening the term of study 
necessary for obtaining a degree, or by abolishing honorary 
appointments, so that there may be no distinctions which 
will mortify the proud and lazy, or the diligent and dull, or 
by granting larger liberties to the students, or by the intro- 
duction of parallel popular courses for the masses. - 

While English universities differ from American colleges 
in these and in other respects, they likewise agree with them 
largely in the end aimed at, in the means employed, and in 
the results accomplished. We propose, in the following 
remarks, to examine the importance and value of those 
results; inasmuch as they are doubted by a large class of 
men, both in the United States and in Great Britain. 

Whoever has carefully examined the progress of human 
improvement in the discovery and application of truth, mus 
have noticed the fact, that questions which, in one age, 
seemed to be for ever settled, are in another agitated with 
as much zeal as if they had never before been investigated. 
In the intellectual war between the children of light and the 
children of darkness, the champions of learning will, on 
some occasion, go forth and win, with their arms of proof, 
wide regions of thought from the dominion of error. What 
they thus win with their good weapons, they regard as their 
own, to be transmitted to their successors in perpetual right. 
But their successors find that what they have thus received 
by inheritance they cannot enjoy in peaceful possession, but 
that they too, in their turn, must fight over the same battles 
which others have fought before them. 

The questions which are thus litigated from age to age, 
are not those which are connected with the mathematics or 
the physical sciences. The discoveries in these branches of 
knowledge, made in ancient times, have been transmitted 
from generation to generation, as a patrimonial inheritance 
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entailed and undisputed. From the time that these have 
fairly been annexed to that intellectual empire, over which 
cultivated human mind presides, they have been considered 
as belonging of right to that empire. Out of the tossing 
ocean of theories and opinions they rose in their solid 
strength at the call of philosophic genius; as Delos of old 
in the broad Aigean, at the command of the father of gods, 
became fixed and immoveable. 

The class of questions to which we referred are those 
that more directly come home to men’s business and bosoms. 
They are practical in their nature, whether they relate to 
religion, to government, or to education. It is, indeed, mor- 
tifying to the pride of knowledge, that after the principles 
of these important subjects have been settled by a thorough 
examination, there should still be so many false systems of 
religion ; so many oppressive forms of government; so many 
absurd plans of education. And still more mortifying is 
it, instead of pressing on the cause of original investigation 
and discovery, and the application of truths long since 
discovered, to hear these truths questioned, and to be obliged, 
therefore, to spend time and effort in proving what has been 
proved, and in doing over again what has been well done by 
others. To this mortifying condition are the friends of learning 
sometimes brought by those from whom we ought to hope 
better things, who question the value and the importance of a 
liberal education. 

By a liberal education, we mean what is generally under- 
stood by the phrase; viz. such an education as it is the 
object of the more respectable universities and colleges to 
communicate. Originally the term meant that kind of edu- 
cation which is suited to a free man, in distinction from that 
which was suited toaslave. It included a knowledge of what 
were called the liberal arts. These arts were seven in num- 
ber, viz. Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, Tonus, Angulus, 
Astra, which may be translated Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, 
Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, and Astronomy. As new 
discoveries have been made in science, and as new arts have 
been invented, endeavors have been made to introduce these 
discoveries and inventions within the scope of a liberal edu- 
cation, as additional subjects in the regular course of study. 
Ethics, Physics, and Metaphysics were soon added. 
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It may help us the better to understand the meaning of 
the phrase Liberal Arts, to bring into view, for a moment, 
the Mechanic arts with which they were contrasted. These 
were likewise formed into a Latin Hexameter verse,— 


Rus, Nemus, Arma, Fabri, Vulnera, Lana, Rates, 


which may be translated, Agriculture, Hunting, War, Smith- 
craft, Surgery, Manufacture of Cloth, Navigation. Besides 
these there were many others. 

Having said thus much on the origin and meaning of the 
term, liberal education, we can easily understand why the 


titles, Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts, should be given to 


students to indicate the degree of their advancement in the 
course of a liberal education. 

In order adequately to understand the value and the 
importance of a liberal education, I would inquire what 
should be the end of education? If this is settled, all 
that we have then to do in determining the general question 
under consideration, is to ascertain how far a liberal educa- 
tion contributes to the legitimate end of education. 

The chief end of education, then, is to strengthen, ele- 
vate, and refine the soul, in its intellectual and moral facul- 
ties, so that, as nearly as possible, it shall resemble God in 
knowledge, holiness, and happiness. 

According to this view, education, as a whole, is the busi- 
ness of life, which we are sent into this world to perform. 
It is to commence with our intellectual existence, and to be 
continued until our eyes close in death. Indeed, this world is 
to be considered as but a school, in the large sense, in which 
instruction is communicated, discipline administered, and re- 
wards are bestowed; and of which, God is the great teacher. 

A liberal education, therefore, is only a part of the whole 
education which we are receiving in the school of this world; 
its value and its importance can be proved by showing that 
it contributes to the legitimate end of our whole education. 

We know there are some who seem to consider education 
to be little more than merely training the bodily powers to 
employment in some branch of professiona! industry. The 
parent seems to suppose that if he has made his son acquainted 
with some business, in which little more is necessary than a 
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skilful hand and a practised eye, so that he is called a good 
workman, he has done for him all that is necessary. Others 
regard a good education as consisting merely in the cultiva- 
tion and furniture of the intellect. They make great efforts 
in their studies, mainly that they may be the better prepared 
to engage with success in the practice of some of the higher 
professions. Others still regard a good education as consist- 
ing mainly in the cultivation of a graceful expression of the 
social feelings in the civilities of life; or, in other words, of 
those polished manners which qualify him who has them 
to have intercourse with the world as a gentleman. 

We apprehend that great practical evils have arisen from 
such narrow and erroneous views in regard to the chief end 
of a good education. To this circumstance it is owing that 
so many -have regarded their education, whatever it may 
be, as valuable only as a means of personal advancement. 
They regard their education as another would an investment 
in trade, as the means of making money, or of gaining influ- 
ence, or of being useful in a particular way. Now an edu- 
cation gained for such a purpose, and adapted -to such a 
purpose, may, in the issue, prove instrumental in accomplish- 
ing such an end. It may enable a man to become rich, or 
influential ; it may be useful ina certain sphere. But it does 
not make good, or wise, or great men. It may make men 
distinguished in certain professions, but it will cause them 
to view everything in its relation to these professions, and 
not in its relations to man or the universe. It will cause 
them to be blind worshippers of the idols of the Den, and 
not the enlightened worshippers of the great Divinities. 

For the attainment of a liberal education, it is expected 
that a young man, after going through a certain preparatory 
course, shall spend four years at college in disciplining his 
mind by study, and furnishing it with knowledge. During 
this period it is intended that he shall, in a good degree, be 
withdrawn from all professional pursuits ; that he shall, if 
need be, leave his father’s roof, associate mainly with those 
who are engaged like himself in the acquisition of knowledge, 
and in the improvement of their minds. He joins them, at 
first, as a timid stranger. He is among them, but not of 
them. By degrees he becomes interested in his companions, 
in his teachers, in his pursuits. He catches the spirit of 
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the place. If he makes a good use of his opportunities, he 
finds that, in the course of the four years during the forming 
period of his character, he has undergone a great change in 
his tastes, in his associations, in the frame-work of his mind, 
and in its furniture. And he is never more sensible of this 
than when he pays a visit to the village or the hamlet where 
he spent his early years. As he converses with his youthful 
comrades, who have been stationary while he has been making 
progress, he perceives, with some little feeling of vanity it may 
be, on his part, and of envy on theirs, that he has left them far 
behind in the improvement of his mind. Remember that we 
are speaking of him who, fired with a generous love of learn- 
ing, has dedicated days and nights to mental discipline and 
acquisition; and not of him, who, having assumed her livery, 
is ever ready to escape from her service as from a drudgery. 

In order to understand how it happens that this improve- 
ment is made in pursuing a course of liberal education, we 
would notice, with some particularity, the studies to which he 
attends during his connexion with the college. 

The Latin and Greek languages constitute a large and 
distinctive part of the course in a liberal education. In 
defence of these we would remark, that, men the best quali- 
fied to judge have agreed in exalting them to the high 
standing which they now occupy in collegiate studies, Their 
opinion of them has resulted from observation and experi- 
ence. One of them has said that classical literature was the 
“ark in which all the civilization of the world was preserved 
during the deluge of barbarism.’”’ The revival of learning, 
after the night of the dark ages had begun to pass off, was 
chiefly but the increased cultivation of classical literature. 
Hence it has happened that, in every civilized nation of 
Europe, its literature is formed upon classical learning as a 
basis. As we are best acquainted with English literature we 
can easily understand that the remark is true so far as it is 
concerned. Classical literature enters into its very structure, 
and makes a constituent part of it. Classical learning has 
furnished it largely with words, phrases, allusions, illustra- 
tions, sentiments, opinions, reasonings. If from any piece 
of elegant English composition we should, by any analysis, 
be able to take away whatever of form and spirit was derived 
from classical learning, we should, by so doing, take away 
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all its beauty. We should leave only the caput mortuum. 
No one could write a history of English literature, springing 
as it does from classic fountains, without a knowledge of 
those languages. No one can adequately understand such 
a history without the same knowledge. No one can appre- 
ciate the higher branches of English literatrue, unless he has 
been trained in the school of classic literature. 

Hence, it has happened that the literati of all civilized 
nations of both continents agree in their attachment to clas- 
sical literature, and insist upon an acquaintance with it as 
a prerequisite qualification in a candidate for admission into 
the republic of letters. And, if any should endeavor to get 
himself enrolled as a free citizen in that republic without this 
qualification, he would find, as he mingled with the real literati, 
the free born citizens, that he was still, in fact, a stranger and 
an alien. Thus they would view him; and thus would he 
view himself. 

Besides the fact that classical literature is interwoven in 
the modern literature of our country, and in that of other 
civilized countries, it should be remembered that it can be 
defended on the ground of its own separate and independ- 
ent merits. The Greek and Latin languages, in prose com- 
position and in poetry, present a standard of taste to which 
the student can refer his own productions, and those of 
others, in estimating their excellence. By a standard of 
taste, we mean what the human mind, when thoroughly 
instructed and improved, approves. Let the student become 
familiar with these models of composition, let hiin learn to 
admire their structure, their order of thought, their graceful 
forms of expression, the beauty of their allusions, and the 
distinctness of their illustrations, and he will, as a matter of 
course, find his taste elevated and refined. If it is asked, 
why not go immediately to nature for the improvement of 
taste, rather than to these? We will give several reasons, if 
need be, whenever it shall cease to be the approved practice 
for modern genius to resort for the cultivation of taste to 
the models of Grecian architecture and Grecian sculpture, 
and not merely to nature. 

Besides the improvement of the taste, every faculty of the 
mind is invigorated by the study of the Latin and Greek 
languages. The memory is constantly exercised in learning 
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the rules, and in retaining the meaning of words. The 
reason is employed and strengthened by applying the rules, 
by discriminating between the meaning of a word in one place 
and its meaning in another. Indeed, it is impossible to 
arrive at the meaning of a single passage, without having 
reasons pass through the mind. It is impossible to satisfy a 
competent teacher when reciting to him, without alleging 
reasons for the construction that is given to a passage. It is 
impossible to arrive at the general signification of any impor- 
tant word, without going through a course of inductive 
reasoning ; that is, the word must be seen in a number of 
different connexions of thought, and a general signification 
adopted, that will include the variety of cases. 

We need hardly say, that the habitual contemplation of 
the many grand and beautiful objects which are addressed 
to the imagination in the classics, can hardly fail to impart 
to it activity and vigor. 

Such is the advantage of the study of the languages, that 
it was justly said by the emperor Charles the Fifth, “ to learn 
a new language is to acquire a new soul.” 

Moreover, it should be remembered that the Latin and 
Greek are the most perfect languages—unless the Sanscrit is 
an exception—ever employed by the human voice for the 
communication of thought. Lord Brougham says of the 
Greek language, “ It traces with ease distinctions, so subtle 
as to be lost in every other language. It draws lines where 
all the other instruments of the reason make blots. Nor is it 
less distinguished by the facilities which it affords to the 
poet.” 

Moreover, in the act of translating from the languages, 
there is a constant effort at composition, so that the pupil 
thus acquires a more accurate knowledge of his own lan- 
guage than he could in any other way, and learns to express 
himself in it with perspicuity, precision, and force. President 
Dwight once remarked, that he never knew but one man 
who could write the English language correctly, without 
having studied the classics. 

Besides, in order to understand thoroughly the history of 
a nation, it is necessary to become acquainted with its lan- 
guage. There is such an affinity between language and 
character, that if one would understand the language of a 
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nation, in its origin and derivation, he must understand the 
history of that nation. A history of human language is a 
history of human nature,in the development of thought, feel- 
ing, motive, and action. Language is the index of character, 
and it is recognised as such, not only by men in their inter- 
course with each other, but likewise by the omniscient 
judge of all. Even the vocabulary of a nation, independ- 
ently of its combinations, shows something of the national 
character; as, for instance, the great number of weapons of 
attack and defence found in the columns of a Latin diction- 
ary, proves that the Romans were a warlike people. 

Finally, the classics are of service to the student in the 
lofty sentiments of patriotism which they contain. “The 
public obligations stood in the foreground of all the ancient 
morality. The idea of the commonwealth as the supreme 
object of his duty and his solicitude, attracted to itself the 
strongest emotions in the breast of every virtuous man.” 
This cannot but have a favorable effect in counteracting that 
supreme selfishness which is the fashion of the present 
times. 

We know it is said that translations will answer every 
important purpose. This can be said only by him who 
knows not the differenee between the original and the trans- 
lation. A translation—to borrow an illustration from Don 
Quixote—is to the original what the wrong side is to the 
figured side of the tapestry. 

An objection is sometimes made, that the influence of the 
classics, in their exhibition of vice, is corrupting. In reply, 
we would say, that the evil, whatever it is, is open and 
undisguised, and, therefore, is not as injurious as many of 
the novels, much of the poetry, and many of the newspapers 
of the present day. 

It is said that, in the study of the classics, too much time 
is wasted upon words. In reply, we would say in the lan- 
guage of the French minister, ‘ words are things.” 

These are a few considerations which go to show the 
importance of the classics in a course of liberal education. 
Opposition has been made to them at different periods, only 
in the issue to show their excellence, and to increase the 
study of them. 

The mathematics make a part of the course ina liberal 
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education. Opposition has been made to them, though not 
with the same violence as to the classics, for the reason that 
the various applications of this science to the practical arts 
of life manifest its importance even to those who see no 
value in it for the discipline of the mind. Still, however, the 
question is asked, Why should a student be compelled 
to devote years to the acquisition of a species of knowledge 
which is useful only as it enables him to become acquainted 
with astronomy, navigation, and other sciences, into which 
mathematics enter, when he expects neither to calculate 
eclipses, nor to take an observation, nor to make any prac- 
tical use of those sciences? What has stereographic pro- 
jection to do with law, or geometry with physic, or conic 
sections with divinity? Questions like these betray great 
ignorance of a superior education, and likewise of the rela- 
tion of one branch of knowledge to other branches. The 
truth is, “everything throws light upon everything.” It is 
a remark of Fontenelle, quoted with approbation by Dr. 
Thomas Brown, that a work of morals, of politics, of criti- 
cism, and even of eloquence, will, if other circumstances 
have been the same, be the more beautiful for coming from 
the hand of a geometrician. Such is the connexion ofi every 
science with every other, that the more thoroughly a man is 
acquainted with any one of them, the better is he qualified, 
ceteris paribus, to think, to write, and to speak on any of the 
others. 

But the grand argument for the study of the mathematics 
is found in the discipline it affords to the mind. “ By the 
consent of all who have had a good opportunity for judging, 
it is especially adapted to sharpen the intellect, strengthen 
the faculty of reason, and thus prepare the mind for the 
successful investigation of truth.” Lord Bacon mentions a 
writer who, “reflecting that mathematicians being the, only 
set of men who either maintained no controversies, or, at 
least, soon come to a determination of them, hence appre- 
hended that mathematicians alone were possessed of the 
right method of inquiry.” Accordingly, he endeavored to 
apply the mathematical method to other subjects. Whether 
it can be thus advantageously applied, we are not now 
inquiring. At least it is true, that minds that have been 
trained in the study of the mathematics are better prepared 
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than others for the investigation of other subjects. It was 
upon this ground that Plato said, in reference to entering 
his school, ‘‘ Let no one enter here who is unacquainted with 
geometry.” Indeed, it is said, that Plato declared that he 
would have his disciples apply themselves to the study of 
arithmetic, “that they may learn to withdraw their minds 
from the ever-shifting spectacle of the visible and tangible 
world, and fix them on the immutable essence of things.” 

The physical sciences occupy a portion of attention during 
the college course. Less opposition has been made to these, 
and, therefore, less is demanded in the way of defence. We 
need not say how desirable it is that the sympathies of the 
soul should be touched into harmony with external nature. 
The subjects connected with these sciences are valuable, as 
tending to produce a habit of observing the various pheno- 
mena and the general laws of nature. In connexion with 
natural theology, the study of nature tends to repress a 
spirit of arrogance, and produce simplicity of character. 

The practical application of these sciences to the arts of 
life, in the increase of the products of agriculture, mechanical 
and commercial industry, is attended with so many obvious 
advantages, that even the opposers of colleges make very 
little opposition to them. We speak of them now only as 
what should be known by every man who pretends to a 
superior education. The composition of matter disclosed by 
chemistry, the laws of motion disclosed by mechanical phi- 
losophy, the various forms of vegetable, animal, and mine- 
ral existence, as disclosed by natural history; the present 
state and the past history of the globe we inhabit, as dis- 
closed by geology; the condition and laws of the planetary 
and stellary systems, so far as they are understood, are 
appropriate subjects of inquiry for every rational mind; 
and no man unacquainted with them can be considered as 
liberally educated. 

The study of ourselves, considered as individual and 
social beings, makes a part of the course of a liberal edu- 
cation. The study of the laws of the human mind, of 
human obligations and relative duties, of our individual 
character, and of the structure of society, deserves the atten- 
tion of every man who aims af a superior education, as the 
bare mention of them must show. [vit cravriy e colo 
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descendit. Who would willingly remain ignorant of what 
the great masters of reason have written on the character of 
the understanding, on our speculative and our active powers, 
on the laws of association, on the will, on conscience, on the 
affections and passions? Who would willingly remain igno- 
rant of what the great teachers of morals have written con- 
cerning man as a member of society, and the obligations 
which he owes to the family, to the community, and to the 
nation with which he isconnected? Who would be willing 
to have all such books as Locke, and Stewart, and Paley, 
struck from the list of studies ? 

In our estimate of a collegiate course of study, we are to 
bear in mind that it is the object of that course to lay the 
foundation, not to raise the superstructure ; to give a liberal, 
not a professional education. Undoubtedly many studies 
might, with advantage, be added to the list; still we should 
consider, that though many more should be added, there 
would many remain behind. All cannot be included. “Life 
is short, and art is long.” There must, then, be a selection. 
and the only question is, what studies should be prescribed ? 
In reply, we would say, that such studies should be pre- 
scribed, and such modes of instruction adopted, as are best 
adapted to fix the attention, to direct the train of associa- 
tions, to guide the judgment in the investigation of evidence, 
to awaken and control the imagination, to arrange the stores 
of memory, and to animate the powers of genius. And if 
the studies are properly used which are prescribed in most 
of the colleges, these results will be produced. 

The students, as they meet together two or three times a 
day, to recite and to hear recitations; to hear lectures and to 
see experiments, as well as to attend upon text-book instruc- 
tion; as they pursue their studies at one time alone, at 
another with their room-mates; as they are forced to ‘give 
reasons in the recitation-room as well as to make statements ; 
as they have intercourse with those who are in the same 
circumstances with them, who meet with the same diffi- 
culties, or who have passed through them; as they discuss 
subjects in classes, or before the societies—do, as a mat- 
ter of fact, learn to study, learn to think, learn to speak. 
We never knew of an individual who made a good use of 
his advantages during a four years’ residence at any respect- 
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able college, who was not ready to say that he had derived 
great benefit in the improvement of his mind. We could 
summon, if need be, a cloud of witnesses, both of the living 
and the dead, to bear testimony in favor of a collegiate 
education. ‘“ They would tell us of those powerful correctives 
of singularity and frowardness which are found in the attri- 
tion of mind against mind, on a spot where different classes 
live together under a system of general discipline; of the 
force of established rules in producing early habits of regu- 
larity and decorum; of the strong though easy yoke that 
is thrown over the impetuosity of youth; of the propen- 
sity of the heart, unassailed by care, to form the best friend- 
ships and from the best motives; of the efficacy of oral 
instruction diligently communicated; of the competitions 
that will arise among numbers whose judgments on their re- 
spective qualifications are too frequent to be eluded and too , 
impartial to be resisted.” 

Thus Dr. Parr, speaking of Bishop Lowth, says: “ He had 
been educated in the university of Oxford; he had spent 
years there in a well regulated course of discipline and study; 
and in the agreeable and improving commerce of gentlemen 
and scholars; in a society where emulation without envy, 
ambition without jealousy, contention without animosity, 
incited industry and awakened genius; where a liberal pur- 
suit of knowledge and a genuine freedom of thought was 
raised, encouraged, and pushed forward by example and by 
commendation.” These are the natural feelings of a son 
towards his alma mater. “ A liberal mind will,” says Gibbon, 
“delight to cherish and celebrate the memory of its parents; 
and the Teachers of Science are the parents of the mind.” 

A similar feeling we entertain, almost as a matter of course, 
towards certain favorite authors with whom we becaime ac- 
quainted during our connexion with college. And here we 
cannot do better than to quote a passage which we lately 
met with in an article on a different general subject. ‘' No- 
thing can be more natural than. that a person of sensibility 
and imagination should entertain a respectful and affectionate 
feeling towards those great men with whose minds he had, in 
their works, dailycommunion. The debt which he owes to 
them is incalculable. They have guided him totruth. They 
have filled his mind with noble and graceful images. They 
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have stood by him in all vicissitudes. They have been his 
comforters in sorrow, nurses in sickness, companions in soli- 
tude. Time glides by. Fortune is inconstant. Tempers 
are soured. Bonds which seemed indissoluble, are daily 
sundered by interest, by emulation, by caprice. But nosuch 
causes can affect the silent intercourse which we hold with 
the highest of human intellects. These are the old friends 
who are never seen with new faces, who are the same in 
wealth or in poverty, in glory or in obscurity.”’ * 

Having spoken of the importance and value of a liberal 
education, chiefly in regard to its influence upon the .indi- 
vidual, in elevating his intellectual, and ripening his moral 
nature; we proceed to inquire concerning its value and 
importance in qualifying him to be useful to his fellow-men, 
in the relations of society. 

In order to do justice to this subject, we would remark 
that the opposers of learning have said that a philosopher is 
one who studies everything and does nothing; that he is an 
intellectual miser, who hoards up his stores of knowledge, 
without any disposition to impart them to others. They have 
said that the tastes and habits of a literary man disqualify 
him for acting his part in the drama of crowded life, with 
pleasure to himself or with advantage to others. There is a 
fascination, say they, in literary pursuits, which is apt to 
make men forget the duties they owe to society. While 
reposing in the soft shades of retirement, and inhaling the 
fragrance of the balm diffused around them, they are in 
danger of giving themselves up to a sort of luxurious indif- 
ference, and to think very little of the part God calls them 
to act in the busy scenes of life. Or, if they are not so much 
absorbed in the pleasures of these pursuits as to forget that 
man, as an active being, has important duties to perform, 
they are still prone to look upon these duties as sornewhat 
irksome and unworthy of their elevated and refined regard. 
They attach a sort of vulgarity and repulsiveness to the 
every day business of a man who is going through the 
drudgery of active life. When the mere man of letters sees 
the statesman, for instance, toiling amid the dry documents 
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of finance, and projecting schemes for the promotion of mere 
national wealth, how apt is he to be disgusted with the em- 
ployment, as destitute of everything that can charm the 
taste, or quench the thirst fur knowledge. Here ars no 
shady groves, nor winding rivulets, no Castalian fountains 
nor Arcadian landscapes; the rugged paths of business are 
not the creation of fancy. They call for the sober toils of 
intellect, working its way through a long process of thought 
and calculation, and putting to flight the images and delights 
of classical associations. 

In some such language as this, the opposers of learning 
and of literary men, have expressed their opposition. Or 
they will select such an instance as Gray, the poet, who 
spent his life in the enjoyment of the luxuries of literature, 
in seclusion from the busy world, as a fair illustration of 
the injurious effects of learning. 

Now we are ready to grant that some who have distin- 
guished themselves in the walks of learning, have proved 
that they were entirely unqualified for the duties of active 
life. It may be true of the proud, shy poet, just mentioned, 
that he was no better qualified for the duties of active life, 
than he was to excel in horsemanship, having never, it is 
said, in his life, mounted a horse. It may be true that Bacon, 
the great philosopher, never ought to have been Lord Chan- 
cellor, and that Addison ought not to have been Secretary 
of State. It may be true that Gibbon never distinguished 
himself in the House of Commons, nor Byron in the House 
of Lords. It may be true that some have plodded in their 
closets until, like the “ great owl, or the little owl,” they can- 
not bear the strong light of public life. But for these few, 
we can point to thousands who have drunk copiously from 
the fountain of learning, and, like a “giant refreshed by 
wine,” have felt themselves invigorated by the draught. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned, that the great points to 
be gained in the course of a liberal education, are the dis- 
cipline and furniture of the mind; expanding its powers, and 
storing it with knowledge. And the question at the present 
moment is, whether a person who has disciplined his mind 
__ by exercise, and furnished it with knowledge, is better pre- 
pared to bless mankind by his efforts than one who has 
not? This question resolves itself in the very statement of 
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of finance, and projecting schemes for the promotion of mere 
national wealth, how apt is he to be disgusted with the em- 
ployment, as destitute of everything that can charm the 
taste, or quench the thirst for knowledge. Here are no 
shady groves, nor winding rivulets, no Castalian fountains 
nor Arcadian landscapes; the rugged paths of business are 
not the creation of fancy. They call for the sober toils of 
intellect, working its way through a long process of thought 
and calculation, and putting to flight the images and delights 
of classical associations. 

In some such language as this, the opposers of learning 
and of literary men, have expressed their opposition. Or 
they will select such an instance as Gray, the poet, who 
spent his life in the enjoyment of the luxuries of literature, 
in seclusion from the busy world, as a fair illustration of 
the injurious effects of learning. 

Now we are ready to grant that some who have distin- 
guished themselves in the walks of learning, have proved 
that they were entirely unqualified for the duties of active 
life. It may be true of the proud, shy poet, just mentioned, 
that he was no better qualified for the duties of active life, 
than he was to excel in horsemanship, having never, it is 
said, in his life, mounted a horse. It may be true that Bacon, 
the great philosopher, never ought to have been Lord Chan- 
cellor, and that Addison ought not to have been Secretary 
of State. It may be true that Gibbon never distinguished 
himself in the House of Commons, nor Byron in the House 
of Lords. It may be true that some have plodded in their 
closets until, like the “ great owl, or the little owl,” they can- 
not bear the strong light of public life. But for these few, 
we can point to thousands who have drunk copiously from 
the fountain of learning, and, like a “giant refreshed by 
wine,” have felt themselves invigorated by the draught. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned, that the great points to 
be gained in the course of a liberal education, are the dis- 
cipline and furniture of the mind; expanding its powers, and 
storing it with knowledge. And the question at the present 
moment is, whether a person who has disciplined his mind 
_ by exercise, and furnished it with knowledge, is better pre- 
pared to bless mankind by his efforts than one who has 
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it. According to the views already presented, a liberal edu- 
cation, as obtained at college, is only the foundation of a 
superior education, the superstructure of which is to be 
raised and finished by the individual himself, in subsequent 
life. 

Then a liberal education is important as a preparation for 
professional education, and is in this way valuable as a means 
of usefulness. We do not mean that this is true in regard 
to every profession. Some professions in the minute sub- 
divisions of labor, instead of demanding much mental dis- 
cipline, require little besides bodily strength and activity. 
Some professions, however, on the other hand, require, in 
order to excel in them, all the discipline and all the know- 
ledge that a liberal education can furnish. 

This is true eminently of what are called the learned 
professions. This is true of the profession of law; which 
requires, in order to understand its distinctions and to com- 
prehend its principles, an intellect sharpened by exercise, 
and enlarged by study. It requires a mind trained to the 
analysis of thought; trained to the interpretation of lan- 
guage; trained to a correct and graceful expression of 
opinions and sentiments. 

Moreover, if great thoroughness of legal education is 
desired, a knowledge of the Latin language is indispensable ; 
inasmuch as a thorough legal education is unattainable with- 
out the study of Civil Law, which is the term used for Roman 
Law.* No one can successfully study Roman Law, without 
an acquaintance with the Latin language. Roman Law, it is 
acknowledged, affords the example of a completer and more 
self-connected system than the jurisprudence of any modern 
nation can exhibit. Evidently a minute and comprehensive 
knowledge of that system, in its principles and their appli- 
cation, cannot be acquired without a philological knowledge 
of the language in which this Jaw is written; and an histori- 
cal. knowledge of the circumstances under which it was 
developed. ; 

Besides, many of the law maxims, and moreover, the de- 
cisions of the English courts, which are Common Law, were 
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made by men whose minds were intimately conversant with 
classical literature, and trained to habits of mathematical 
demonstration, logical precision, and rhetorical illustration ; 
the most of them were made by men educated at the univer- 
sities. To enter fully into their labors, it is necessary that 
the mind of the student should be trained as theirs were. So 
beneficial are the mathematics which contribute to this train- 
ing, that many have been ready to say, that they learned how 
to state an argument extemporaneously from being obliged 
to give demonstrations of mathematical propositions, while 
in college. ‘Indeed, one of the most distinguished and suc- 
cessful advocates in our land was accustomed immediately 
before going into court to make some great plea, to demon- 
strate a difficult proposition in Euclid as a mental prepara- 
tion. 

It should be remarked, in this connexion, that such is the 
advantage of a liberal, in the way of preparation for a pro- 
fessional, education, that in some of the states and in some 
of the courts a longer period of study by two years was 
required for admittance to the bar, for those who have not, 
than for those who have been graduated at a college. 

What is true of the profession of law, is, to a large extent, 
true of that of medicine. “Among the most illustrious 
scholars, since the revival of letters, no inconsiderable num- 
ber of them have been physicians.” Formerly, indeed, all 
medical works were written in Latin. Though this is no 
longer the case, still traces of this language are frequent in 
all valuable medical works. But the intellectual training in 
colleges will be of great service to the physician in learning 
him to reason upon correct principles, concerning the nature 
of various diseases and the modes of their cure. Moreover, 
in the natural sciences, he becomes acquainted with facts 
and principles that are'of great value in their immediate 
application in the practice of his profession. Thus, in the 
discipline of mind and in the knowledge furnished by a 
liberal education, will he, when called to exercise the divine 
art of healing, have resources, which will supersede the 
necessity which some feel themselves to be under of resort- 
ing to the arts of quackery and imposture. | We have never 
heard of a physician, liberally educated, who adopted the 
Thomsonian practice, though ‘it is possible that there ‘are 
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those thus educated who have done so; inasmuch as there 
are quacks in all the professions. 

The profession of theology peculiarly demands the prepa- 
ration furnished by a liberal education. 

What is Protestant theology but certain doctrines and 
precepts drawn from the Bible, by the application of philo- 
logy and criticism? And how can this philology and criti- 
cism be applied without a profound knowledge of the lan- 
guage and history of the ancient world? Learning is 
necessary in order to discover the evidences of Christianity ; 
to examine the miracles that were performed ; the prophecies 
that have been fulfilled ; the correspondence between sacred 
and profane history; the harmony of the doctrines revealed 
with each other and with nature. Revelation being con- 
veyed to us in written language, cannot be understood in its 
import without a knowledge of the laws of interpretation. 
To understand the laws of interpretation, as applied to the 
Bible, an intimate acquaintance with language generally, viz. 
in those points in which all languages agree, is necessary. 
Besides this, there are interpolations, and omissions, and 
various readings in the text; there are conjectural emenda- 
tions; and profound learning is necessary to judge of these. 
Moreover, a man’s mind, who enters the ministry, must be 
disciplined by study to take in a wide view of divine truth, 
so that he shall be consistent with himself in his statements. 

And, besides all this, it should be remembered that, in the 
Greek church and in the Roman Catholic church, men of 
learning have taken care of the sacred codes; have defended 
them ; have examined them; have enforced their truths on 
the consciences of men; have transmitted them to us; and 
no one can adequately understand the history of the doc- 
trines of the church, or church history in general, or the 
lives and characters of good men of past ages, or enter into 
their labors, without having disciplined his mind and stored 
_ it with knowledge. 

And in addition to this, it should be remembered that 
“in Germany the Reformation proceeded from, and was 
carried through by, the Academical Divines ; the princes, the 
cities, and the people only obeyed the impulse first given 
and subsequently continued from the universities. In its 
origin, the religious revolution was, in the empire, a learned 
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revolution, and every permanent modification and every 
important movement had some learned theologian for its 
author. From this circumstance, the determination of reli- 
gious opinions then was naturally viewed as a privilege of 
erudition—as more the function of the universities than of 
the church, the people, or the state.” 

In order to understand the history of the Reformation and 
the doctrines of the great Reformers, in order to appreciate 
the value of their labors and the excellence of their cha- 
racter, in order to accord to such men as Luther and Melanc- 
thon the admiration which is their due, it is necessary to enter 
into their spirit, to drink at the same classic fountains at 
which they drank. 

The great lights of the English church were men who had 
enjoyed the advantages of an education at either Oxford or 
Cambridge. The divines who gave a character to the 
religion of New England, were men liberally educated. 

It was originally intended that the priest’s lips should keep 
knowledge, and that the people should seek the law at his 
' mouth. The great and important subjects that he was 
required to investigate, pertaining as they do to the cha- 
racter of God and his moral government, and the duties and 
destinies of men, require the best human talents, improved 
by the highest cultivation. Besides this, he is required, in 
his official duty, to come in contact with his people at many 
points; and, therefore, at all.points should he be armed with 
the truth, that he may give to every one a portion in due 
season. 

It has long been a favorite opinion of ours, that ministers 
should take an active part in the great cause of popular 
education; and in order to do it successfully, they must 
themselves be thoroughly educated. 

As we attach importance to this opinion, we shall dwell on 
the arguments in support of it with some particularity. 

Our first argument is derived from the nature of Chris- 
tianity. It is a religion which addresses accountable beings 
through the medium of their intellect ; and just in propor- 
tion as you improve their intellect, will you enlarge their 
capacity of being influenced in their moral nature by the 
power of divine truth. Now, as we know that Christianity 
is a general provision for the spiritual wants of all mankind 
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we may be sure that all classes of the community ought to 
experience so much of intellectual cultivation as shall qualify 
them to receive the benefit of that provision. 

Other religious systems were designed, at least in some of 
their parts, for only certain privileged orders in the commu- 
nity; while the many, the « wears, as they were styled by 
the Greeks, were excluded from a participation. Those 
systems had their exoteric doctrines, which were communi- 
cated to the common people; and their esoteric doctrines, 
which were communicated only to the few, to the initiated, 
as they were styled. 

But among Christians it is not so. To the poor the gospel 
is preached; to them it is given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom. Now, in order that this preaching be effectual 
in any high degree, in order that these mysteries be under- 
stood adequately, mental cultivation is necessary. Evidently 
it is the duty of the minister to endeavor to promote the 
intellectual improvement of those who may come within the 
sphere of his influence; for, in accomplishing this, he is 
preparing them to understand and appreciate the truths and 
duties of religion. 

Our second argument is derived from the character of 
Protestantism. The right of private judgment, in opposition 
to all human claims to a dictatorial authority in matters of 
faith, is an essential article in Protestantism. Now, this sin- 
gle fact that we call no man master, is proof that the fol- 
lowers of Christ are regarded as being capable of forming 
an opinion for themselves; and, in order to form a correct 
opinion, some degree of mental cultivation is necessary. 

The Roman church, on the other hand, acted on the prin- 
ciple that ignorance is the mother of devotion; as well she 
might, since an implicit faith in her decisions was enforced 
on all her adherents. Indeed, in certain periods of that hier- 
archy, when men seemed to consider religion and philosophy 
as mortal enemies of each other, that what is philosophically 
true may be theologically false, carbonaria fides, or implicit 
faith, was, in fact, the faith of a large part of that church. 

But the Reformers, in opposition to this, took the ground 
that the Bible is the religion of Protestants; and, in doing 
this, they virtually declared themselves in favor of elevating 
the condition of the great mass of the people up to such a 
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level that, in the exercise of the right of private judgment, 
in the formation of their religious opinions from the Bible, 
they would not wrest it to their own destruction. It is true, 
that what is now understood by the term popular education, 
was not then thought of as practicable. But they adopted 
such principles, and. pursued such a course in diffusing in- 
telligence among the people, as justifies us, so far as their 
authority is concerned, in promoting the cause of popular 
education. Romanists might commit the error of opposing 
revelation to reason, and in so doing, might extinguish the 
light of both ; but Protestants, if they are true to their prin- 
ciples, must bestow the greatest possible cultivation on rea- 
son, in order that the truths of revelation may be the more 
distinctly seen and the more deeply felt. 

Our third argument is derived from the practice and prin- 
ciples of our Puritan forefathers. Besides the general prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, they adopted extensively the opinion 
that the people were capable of self-government in political 
and religious affairs, and this implies that they should be 
educated. In accordance with this, they adopted measures 
for the establishment of common schools and a college. In 
eleven years after the settlement of Massachusetts the founda- 
tion of Harvard college was laid; and in seventeen, the 
system of free schools was organized. The clergy of those 
times were active not only in procuring the establishment 
of these institutions, but likewise in sustaining them. As 
teachers, as patrons, and visitors of the schools and the col- 
lege, they exerted a controlling and salutary influence. 

Our fourth argument is drawn from the example of some 
excellent ministers in’ our own recollection. They avowed 
and acted on the principle that they were under the same 
obligation to lend ‘their aid in fitting young men for college 
that they were to preach the gospel. Many of them taught 
school during the winter for the young people of their con- 
gregations. The consequence was, that these thus became 
acquainted with their minister, esteemed him, respected him, 
and in subsequent years sustained him. This was the course 
of some of the best ministers of the land. 

If, then, it is the duty of ministers to promote the cause of 
popular education, and generally to elevate the public taste 
and to refine the public sentiment, they ought to qualify 
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themselves to do it by educating themselves as thoroughly 
as possible. 

For professional education and for success in all the higher 
professions, a liberal education is a most valuable prepara- 
tion. Unless a man learns to look abroad upon the wide 
fields of literature and science, before he engages in profes- 
sional life, he probably never will do it. And even though 
he should become somewhat eminent in his profession, still 
this will only show his ignorance on other subjects the more. 

Now and then there are splendid exceptions to this general 
remark. Such a man as Franklin, or Patrick Henry, or 
Nathan Smith, can be cited to show that a man may, by the 
force of his native genius, by industry, and by the power of 
concurring circumstances, raise himself to a high standing in 
influence and respectability among his fellow-men without 
the aid of a collegiate education. 

But it should be remembered that these men would never 
have been what they were, if there had been no colleges in 
the country. ‘ When an elevated standard of education is 
maintained by the higher literary institutions, men of supe- 
rior powers who have not had access to them, are stimulated 
to aim at a similar elevation by their own efforts, and by the 
aid of the light that is shining around them. They catch 
the thought, the spirit, and the language of those with whom 
they are conversant, and thus, perhaps, through them, re- 
ceive some of the advantages of a collegiate education.” 

Besides, the general fact has been that these very men who 
have thus risen, have been deeply sensible of the disad- 
vantages under which they labored from the comparative 
deficiency of their early training, and have been the advo- 
cates of a liberal education. Henry Clay, in some of his 
passages at arms with John Randolph, when taunted by him 
on his incorrect use of a certain word, referred with tears to 
the difficulties he had experienced from the want of a liberal 
education such as the other had enjoyed. General Wash- 
ington left a legacy for the establishment of a national uni- 
versity. 

But it is alleged that all that we have said is the mere 
offspring of prejudice in favor of a system that is old and 
which ought to be given up for something new. 

On this point we cannot do better than to quote a passage 
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which had a somewhat different application :—“ One of the 
most foolish whims of this age is to deride the old. Those 
who are absurd enough to do so, forget, or perhaps never 
knew, that there lies deep in the human heart an inextin- 
guishable reverence for the past. As time goes on, all the 
meannesses that encompass human life disappear, and the 
grand features in the characters of the ages alone remain as 
objects of our contemplation. The venerable forms of anti- 
quity stand before us in severe relief, and we bow down in 
a willing homage of the heart to their unutterable majesty. 
The past is sacred. It is set beyond the revolutions of 
nature and the shifting institutions of man. He who would 
destroy this treasury of the human heart and mind, by rudely 
assailing our reverence for the old, would rob human life of 
half its charm and nearly all its refinement. Let no enthu- 
siastic student, then, permit his ardor to be chilled by the fear 
that his love has been wasted on an unreal thing; that he 
has been bewildered by an idle dream; and that he has lost 
much precious time which ought to have been given to 
the stirring interests of the present; for he may rest assured 
that the study of antiquity has a noble power to elevate his 
mind above the low passions of the present, by fixing its 
contemplations on the great and immortal spirits of the 
past.” 

Go on, then, we would say to every student in college, go 
on with good courage and not be,troubled because, while in 
college, you are required to study some ancient authors, con- 
template some ancient truths, and because collegiate systems 
of instruction are ancient. Let your minds be well dis- 
ciplined and well furnished, and you need not fear but that 
you will have abundant opportunities for usefulness and 
success. Never was there a fairer field for enterprise than 
that which lies before you. And, as you look out from the 
retreats of science upon che sunny fields, the green valleys, 
and broad plains of your country, you hear a thousand 
voices inviting you to come forth and apply the mental 
stores which you may gain here to increase the stock of 
human virtue. A thousand hearts will welcome you into 
professional life, if you carry with you the desire to be useful. 

In the mental history of many of the most useful and suc- 
cessful, who have distinguished themselves in the way of 
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benevolent action, it appears that they formed their prin- 
ciples of action while in college as well as acquired those 
means or qualifications for usefulness. In forming your 
moral and religious principles of action, you enjoy great ad- 
vantages in the quiet and calm of your situation. Your in- 
terests here do not interfere with the formation of correct 
principles, as they will when you come into the employments 
of professional life. Let your desire to serve God and bless 
mankind grow up under your cultivation, in your hearts, as 
a permanent principle of action. Carry out into the world 
with you, when you go, a benevolent heart, what stores 
you can acquire, and a philosophic spirit. Having learned 
in the retirements of collegiate life to scale the high abode 
where truth has reared her awful throne, having consecrated 
your acquisitions, at the foot of the cross, to the service of 
Him who hung thereon, you will in your earthly progress 
move in a halo of glory brighter than that which encircles 
the hero’s brow. And, when coming years shall have 
gathered you to the great home of the dead, to rest from the 
toils both of studious and of active life, you will, with en- 
larged capacities and with stores of heavenly knowledge, 
enter into a brighter scene of action, where you will for ever 
“ drink the spirit of the golden day and triumph in existence.” 

Having spoken of the value and importance of a liberal 
education ; first, in its influence in elevating and refining 
the intellectual and moral character of the individual ; 
secondly, in its influence in preparing him for a professional 
education, that he may act his part among men usefully and 
successfully ; we are next to speak of it in reference to the 
practical application of the truths communicated during the 
course. We have dwelt hitherto chiefly on its value and 
importance as a discipline to the mind; we shall now speak 
of the knowledge communicated to the students, and through 
them to the community at large. 

This knowledge is: frequently underrated in some such 
language as this: ‘‘one ounce of common sense is better than 
a pound of college learning;” “one grain of mother-wit is 
better than a bushel of book knowledge.” And in illustra- 
tion of the truth of such assertions, the visionary schemes of 
learned men are collated with the practical skill of self-taught 
men, for the sake of throwing contempt on the former. 
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Now, we have no disposition to underrate “good sense,” 
“ mother-wit,” or “ practical skill ;” but, besides these, scien- 
tific principles and systematic rules are necessary. And 
here we would introduce a quotation from Whateley’s Logie, 
to show our views of the case: “The generality have a 
strong predilection in favor of common sense, except in 
those points in which they respectively possess the knowledge 
of a system of rules; but in these points they deride any one 
who trusts to unaided common sense. A sailor, e. g., will 
despise the pretensions of medical men, and prefer treating 
a disease by common sense; but he would ridicule the pro- 
posal of navigating a ship by common sense, without a regard 
to the maxims of nautical art. A physician again, will 
perhaps. contemn systems of political economy, of logic, or 
metaphysics, and insist on the superior wisdom of trusting 
to common sense in such matters; but he would never ap- 
prove of trusting to common sense in the treatment of dis- 
eases. Neither, again, would the architect recommend a re- 
liance on common sense alone, in building, nor the musician 
in music to the neglect of those systems of rules which, in 
their respective arts, have been deduced from svientific reason- 
ing aided by experience. And the induction might be 
extended to every department of practice. Since, therefore, 
each gives the preference to unassisted common sense only 
in those cases where he himself has nothing else to trust to, 
and invariably resorts to the rules of art wherever he _pos- 
sesses the knowledge of them, it is plain that mankind uni- 
versally bear their testimony, though unconsciously and 
often unwillingly, to the preferableness of systematic, to 
conjectural judgments.” According to this view of the 
matter, ‘common sense,” and “mother-wit,” and “ practical 
skill,” are not underrated, while science and systematic rules 
are exalted to their proper station. 

In every age of the civilized world, the conduct and cha- 
racter of the great mass of the community depend on the 
moral and intellectual influences which operate upon their 
minds, and these influences descend originally from high 
sources. They descend from the minds of philosophers, 
speculating in their closets, to the minds of those leading 
men in the community who have the more immediate control 
of the popular sentiment; and from them they go down, as 
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from so many distinct fountains, to the great level of the 
common people. Those who are thus engaged in active life 
cannot, indeed, be expected to devote much attention to 
original investigation in science and literature, yet they may 
serve as the medium to transmit to the community tlie intel- 
ligence that comes from the great lights of the world. We 
cannot stop to speak of those bright constellations which, at 
different times, rose in the hemisphere of Greece, and 
shed their choicest influences upon the great men who in 
public life governed her destinies. Whence was it that 
Lycurgus was qualified to compose that code of laws which 
laid the foundations of Spartan greatness? It was from 
Thales of Crete, the learned and the wise. Whence was it 
that Solon was qualified to give laws to Athens? “I grow 
old,” said he, “in the pursuit of learning.” Whence was it 
that Pericles became so distinguished as to merit and receive 
the name of Olympius? From Anaxagoras the philo- 
sopher. 

From the lyceum, the porch, and the grove, there came 
forth those statesmen and heroes, furnished with the philo- 
sophy of Zeno and Aristotle, who thus, by their superior 
knowledge, swayed the minds and directed the energies 
of the Grecian states. 

Thus has itever been. Knowledge is power both in the ap- 
plication of the laws of nature to useful purposes, and in influ- 
encing the minds of nen. The abstract principles taught in 
ancient schools or in modern colleges have been diffused more 
or less extensively through the surrounding communities. 
In this way the whole mass of the people becomes more or 
less enlightened. 

In order to show that abstract principles, such as are 
taught in colleges, are actually diffused through the commu- 
nity, and applied to practical purposes, we will refer to the 
principles taught by Bacon, the father of experimental 
philosophy. This great man received his education at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where, it has been asserted, he 
conceived the idea of the inductive mode of philosophizing. 
The end aimed at by Bacon was, to use his own language, 
“fruit,” which means the mitigation of human suffering, 
and the increase of human enjoyment. He was willing 
that the tree should be judged by its fruit. Of the method 
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which he pursued, and which he proposed to others, for the 
interpretation of nature, and entitled Novum Organon, this 
is the fundamental axiom, “ As man is but the servant and 
interpreter of nature, he can work and understand no far- 
ther than he shall either in action or contemplation observe 
the proceedings of nature, to whose laws he remains sub- 
ject.” This mode of philosophizing was adopted by Newton, 
both when a student and when a professor at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with great success; as it has been since by 
multitudes of teachers in colleges, academies, and common 
schools. Thus it has happened that almost every intelligent 
man in the community understands something of what is 
termed the Inductive Philosophy of Bacon. Reflect, for a mo- 
ment, upon the value of the fruits of his philosophy in every 
science, whether physical or moral; in every art, whether 
liberal or mechanical. Think of what it has done in the 
investigations of the heavens, in the sublime science of 
astronomy, and in the application of that science; of what it 
has done in the investigation of the crust of the planet we 
inhabit, and of the various tribes of animate and inanimate 
existence. Think of what it has done in mechanical and 
chemical philosophy ; how it has guided the thunderbolt to 
the earth; how it has enabled man to descend into the depths 
of the sea, and to soar into the air; to traverse the land in 
cars that whirl along without horses, and the ocean in ves- 
sels which are propelled against the wind. These are some 
of the fruits of his philosophy, in its application to science 
and to art. The abstract principles which he brought for- 
ward into notice being adopted by kindred minds, and by 
them communicated to others, or applied to practical pur- 
poses, have revolutionized the world in philosophy and the 
arts. 

In illustration of the same fact, we may take the instance 
of the Newtonian philosophy. At first it was taught, in its 
general principles, in the universities of Great Britain, and 
from them was introduced into the universities of the Con- 
tinent. In the progress of time, a knowledge of these prin- 
ciples was diffused through the community in many parts 
of the civilized world. This has been done, for the most 
part, by those who have enjoyed the advantages of a liberal 
education, as teachers, or as the writers of popular works; 
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and what is true of this is true of the physical sciences 
generally. 

As a further illustration of the same general fact, we may 
take the instance of the philosophy of Locke. This philo- 

sophy has had a powerful influence in forming the opinions 
of men in regard to the laws of the human mind; in regard 
to government, morals, religion, and education. He was 
educated at the university of Oxford, and was distin- 
guished there as a scholar. His works have been studied in 
the universities and colleges of Great Britain and this coun- 
try, and in this way have exerted a controlling influence 
upon the minds of men. 

To take another case. It is now, perhaps, forty years since 
the president in one of the colleges in South America con- 
ceived the design of spreading through the province in which 
it was situated, correct principles of civil liberty. Accord- 
ingly, with the injunction of secresy, he put into the hands 
of the most promising scholars in each class in succession, 
one of whom related to us this fact, certain books, which 
were proscribed by the laws, on the ground that they were 
hostile to arbitrary power. These scholars, carrying with 
them the principles of liberty derived from this source into 
active life, have since kindled the watchfires of revolution, 
which burned so brightly among the hills and valleys of the 
Andes, And they are now engaged in establishing the civil 
institutions of the country in accordance with those princi- 
ples of liberty which they imbibed during their residence at 
college. 

The results of ethical and metaphysical, speculations are 
equally obvious and striking. They have, in like manner, 
through the colleges as their appropriate medium, a power- 
ful influence in forming the mind and coloring the intellect 
and moral principle of all thinking men. The works, that 
came forth from the universities of Scotland, in rapid suc- 
cession, from such men as Reid, Stewart, Brown, and 
Hamilton, have effected a revolution in intellectual philo- 
sophy no less important than that which was produced by 
the writings of Locke. Rousing themselves from the lethargy 
that had long reigned, they awoke the slumbering intellect 
also of Great Britain, and excited a spirit of investigation, 
and gave an impulse to knowledge, that continue to the pre- 
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sent day. They were a light kindled in the North, which, 
like the glorious emanations on a summer's night, spread far 
and wide over more southern latitudes. 

Our limits do not allow us to show how the systems of 
philosophy, as adopted by men liberally educated and taught 
in universities and colleges, have, in successive ages, influ- 
enced the faith of the Christian church. Nor can we find 
room to show the great value of an acquaintance with the : 
laws of nature, in their application to the useful arts; how 
it prevents us from attempting impossibilities ; how it enables 
us to accomplish our ends in the easiest, shortest, and most 
economical manner. We need not appeal to the triumphs 
of practical mechanics, which, for the most part, is a scien- 
tific art, nor to the wonderful transformations wrought by 
chemistry, nor to the application of the science of astronomy 
to the art of navigation. 

But it is said that many of the most successful and impor- 
tant applications of science to the arts, were made by men 
who were not liberally educated. This is readily admitted ; 
but still it is true that colleges and men liberally educated 
must come in for their share of honor and merit for these 
applications. For instance, Fulton had not enjoyed the 
advantage of a college education, and yet he was the invent- 
or of the application of steam to propelling boats. But it 
should be remembered that Fulton was upon intimate terms 
with the celebrated Duke of Bridgewater and with Lord Stan- 
hope, both of whom had a superior education; that he 
resided some time in Paris with that elegant scholar, Joel 
Barlow; that he made himself acquainted with the French, 
Italian, and German languages; that he acquired a know- 
ledge of the high mathematics, physics, chemistry, and per- 
spective; that he was associated with Chancellor Livingston, 
—whose mind was enlarged by education,—in the enterprise 
of employing the steam-engine in navigation. It is said of 
Watt, who brought the steam-engine to a high degree of 
perfection, that, though he had not received a liberal educa- 
tion at a university, he was conversant with all the wonders 
of natural philosophy, and was the pupil and intimate friend 
of Professor Black. And he often acknowledged that his 
first ideas on this subject were acquired by his attendance 
on his lectures, and from the consideration of his theory of 
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latent heat, and the expansibility of steam., In this way, 
universities and colleges may claim the honor of having 
educated indirectly, through the medium of their alumni, 
many who have been the benefactors of their race, by the 
application of science to the arts. 

Colleges have thus, directly or indirectly, changed the 
whole circle of mechanical employments, from the condition 
of empiricism to that of scientific art. And, besides furnish- 
ing a vast amount of important inventions, abridging human 
labor, increasing human comforts, they have thrown a clear 
and strong light upon those processes which had been stu- 
diously concealed under the veil of mystery. 

Nor are the services which learning has rendered to 
morals and religion of less importance. It has derived from 
the Bible, in harmony with nature, a system of pure morals 
and elevated piety. It has ever sympathized with the truth, 
and has ever been ready to detect and expose the arts of 
men who depend for their success on popular delusions. 
The history of colleges in our own country shows that they 
were not the patrons of witchcraft, when that was rife in the 
land; that they did not promote the delusions of Mrs, 
Hutchinson or of Davenport; that in them mesmerism, and 
spiritual rappings, and the transient follies of the day find 
but few votaries. 

Let the colleges, then, in our country take their proper 
position in the public estimation, in connexion with acade- 
mies, high-schools, and common schools, as the popular and 
conservative institutions of the land, to be sustained by 
public sentiment and public contributions. | 





Arr. VI.—Dr. Nevin’s PANTHEISTIC AND DEVELOPMENT 
THEORIES. 


By tHe Epiror. 


In our previous article on Dr. Nevin’s views respecting 
God, creatures, and Christianity, we pointed out the identity 
of his system with that of Schelling and his disciples, and 
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showed that he follows them also in founding on that pan- 
theistic scheme, his notion of the nature of redemption, and 
theory of the development of Christian doctrine and worship. 
We shall now briefly state a few of the considerations which 
demonstrate the error and absurdity of those notions. 

I. Following, then, in the train of Schelling, the theory on 
which he founds all his doctrinal speculations is, that the 
Deity is the only absolute existence; that created things, 


instead of being separate, are but embodiments of him in * 


finite forms; that man is the highest of those forms; that 
God had no personality or consciousness, until he unfolded 
himself in man; that psychical and material things, being 
but modes of God, all their emotions, passions, thoughts, 
volitions, acts, and processes, are acts and processes of his 
nature, and revelations and expressions of his character and 
will. 

To those who have not become utterly bewildered and 
lost in the labyrinths of a false and atheistic philosophy, 
but few formal proofs of the error of this system can be 
D ‘ 
1. It is wholly destitute, not only of all decisive evidence 
of truth, but of all such probabilities as sound philosophers 
universally admit, are indispensable to give credibility to a 
speculative system. It is not sustained or countenanced by 
any testimony from God; it is not confirmed or favored by 
anything in the nature of finite intelligences or material 
substances. No pretence, indeed, is made by its authors 
and abettors of demonstrating it by such means. It is put 
forth as a mere hypothesis, or idea, for the purpose—on the 
ground of naturalism, or the utter unbelief of the existence 
of Jehovah,—of furnishing a specious solution of the pheno- 
mena of the universe. Schelling founded his whole system 
on two postulates or facts; that there isa universe, or what is 
deemed to be a universe, whether real or merely ideal—con- 
sisting of finite psychical and material forms; and that this 
universe has a cause; and his object was on that basis to 
furnish the most simple and comprehensive explanation of 
its existence and phenomena. It was to that point that he 
directed all the energies of his genius; on that, that he 
lavished all the resources of his learning and ingenuity ; and 

on his success in it, that he rested his expectations of pope- 
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larity and fame; and for that reason, as one existence is more 
simple than a multitude, he exhibited the whole as God. 
His system is accordingly a mere ideal, or fanciful one; a 
vast fabric reared by a brilliant but lawless intellect, utterly 
devoid of a true knowledge, either of God or itself. It has 
not the slightest title, therefore, to be received as a genuine 
and scientific exposition of the universe. To accept it 
and build on it as such, indicates the grossest and most 
pitiable misapprehension of the nature of science, and the 
most wretched debasement and bewilderment of intellect. 

2. It is in total antagonism to the Scriptures. God, every- 
where in his word, exhibits himself as wholly distinct from 
his creatures, and independent of them in the mode in which 
he exists, in his consciousness, his personality, and his hap- 
piness. No grosser contradiction to the delineations he there 
presents of himself can be conceived, than the representation 
that he and his material and intelligent creatures are one and 
the same; that man is the deity in a finite form; that God 
has no personality nor consciousness, except as he is embodied 
in humanity; and that all the sensations, affections, thoughts, 
and acts of mankind, are his; and constitute the highest 
form of his intellectual being. No one can understandingly 
receive this system, who does not wholly reject the Scrip- 
tures as a divine revelation. Neither Schelling himself, nor 
any of the great writers who have accepted his system and 
made it the basis of their doctrinal and historical specula- 
tions, regards the Bible as the work of divine inspiration. 
So far from it, it is in their estimate, a main merit of their 
theory, that it so wholly contravenes and sets aside the 
word of God. 

3. It offers an equal contradiction also to the conscious- 
ness of men. If they were God in a finite form, they would, 
undoubtedly, be aware of the fact. They would know that 
they are parts of the divine nature; they would recollect 
their previous existence in the form of the Absolute; they 
would be conscious of self-existence, infinite power, omni- 
science, and know the purpose for which: they assumed 
their present form. It is in utter inconsistence with the 
perfections of a self-existent and infinite intelligence to sup- 
pose it could be otherwise. But men are not conscious of 
any of these peculiarities of the Deity. So far from it, they 
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are as perfectly sensible that they are mere created existences, 
that they lately came into being, that they are extremely 
limited in their powers, and that they are dependent for 
life, safety, and happiness on a cause without themselves, as 
they are of their existence. They are as absolutely certain 
that God is wholly different and distinct from themselves, 
and independent of them, as they are that other individual 
men and the material objects around them are. Such, espe- 
cially, are the views and realizations of the people of God, 
Their thoughts, convictions, affections, and desires, as they 
are delineated in the Psalms, the Prophets, the Epistles, 
and other parts of the sacred volume, are not capable of 
being moulded by any process however violent, into har- 
mony with this pantheistic theory ; nor can the ordinary 
convictions, affections, and actions of men. The whole sum 
of human consciousness, from the first emotion that trembled 
into being in the breast of Adam, down to the present hour, 
contradicts it, and fastens on it the brand of immeasurable 
falsehood and folly. 

4, It is wholly incompatible with a moral government 
over creatures. If creatures’are nothing but God in finite 
forms; and if God has no personality nor consciousness 
except as he exists in the human form; it is plainly impos- 
sible that he can as God, in contradistinction from creatures, 
establish and exercise a moral government over them. How, 
without any personality or consciousness apart from them, 
can he, aside from, and independently of them, institute and 
administer law over them? The supposition is self-contra- 
dictory. An impersonal deity cannot have rights that are 
personal. An unconscious one certainly cannot express, 
assert, and enforce such rights. He cannot know that there 
are beings who can be made the subjects of a moral adminis- 
tration. On the supposition that such beings exist, he can- 
not know that they sustain any such relations to him that 
he can have a right to impose laws on them. If they are 
supposed to be made the subjects of laws, he cannot know 
that they either transgress or obey them. On such ascheme, 
a moral government by God, in contradistinction from men, 
is plainly impossible. On this theory then, if there is a moral 
government over men, it must be a purely human, in place 
of a divine one; or, in other words, it must have its origin 
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wholly with men, and must contemplate them according to 
their natural, universal, and unavoidable consciousness as 
creatures, and not as forms or parts of God. And this is, in 
fact, the relation in which the advocates of this pantheistic 
scheme contemplate what they denominate the divine 
government. Human.reason is in truth their supreme deity, . 
and they regard what they receive as the Christian religion, 
and all their other theological tenets, as having their origin 
in the minds of men; as mere necessary developments. of 
their nature, and as no more the work of inspiration, than 
any of the other thoughts and beliefs of which they are the 
subjects. The government of God, in their vocabulary, 
means nothing more than the various evolutions of the 
human mind, acting according to its peculiar constitution. 

5. It denies the possibility of a work of redemption. In 
denying that there is any diversity of persons, or any person- 
ality whatever in the Deity, it wholly cuts off the possi- 
bility of a redemption by the incarnation, obedience, and 
expiatory sacrifice of a divine person. There can be no 
redemption by a personal Deity, if there is no divine person 
to fill the office of redeemer, and make the satisfaction for 
sin that is requisite to its forgiveness, and the renovation and 
justification of those who have offended. 

In asserting that man himself is God in a finite form; and 
that God only exists as a personal and conscious intelligence 
in the form of humanity, it exhibits the lawgiver and the 
offender as identically the same, and makes God himself 
the subject as well as the author of redemption. It is not 
only he that offers and that receives the satisfaction ; but he 
is the party that is delivéred from punishment, as well as 
that is the deliverer, which is impossible. No greater 
solecism can be conceived. 

6. It forms the most awful misrepresentation and traduc- 
tion of the Almighty, that has ever been ‘embodied in lan- 
guage; as it ascribes to him all the limitations and imperfec- 
tions of human nature, and all the follies, errors, evil affec- 
tions, impieties, and atrocities of which men are guilty; 
exhibits them as the true index of his character; and repre- 
sents him as the subject of all the inflictions with which they 
are punished! No other system ever. presented such a 
deformed and hideous picture of his being—no other ever 
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uttered so boundless a traduction of his perfections. The’ 
deity of those who intelligently adopt it, is no more the 
Jehovah of the Scriptures, the God of our salvation, than 
Baal or Moloch; and they are no more to be regarded ‘as 
his worshippers, than the devotees of Diana or of Jugger- 
naut. What astounding infatuation, that men who have, in 
‘a measure, had the advantages of a Christian and a philoso- 
phic education, should yield their assent to such a revolting 
scheme, and contemplate it with admiration and pride, -as 
the noblest product of human wisdom, and the highest form 
of refined culture and sublimated science! 

II. Dr. Nevin’s theory of Christ and redemption, is a 
branch of this pantheism, and exhibits the Saviour as no 
more a divine being than every other individual of the race 
is; that his only difference from others is, that the Deity, in 
him, acts conformably to the laws imposed on men; that 
others, when perfectly sanctified, will be precisely like him 
in nature as well as character; that the redemption of men, 
accordingly, consists simply in bringing their “ humanity” 
into the same state as his; or, in other words, causing the 
Deity to act in them, in the same manner as he does in him; 
and that that is produced by the administration to them of 
the sacraments by which, it is held, they are brought into 
an organic relation to him, and made to undergo a transfu- 
sion, or something equivalent to it, of his nature into theirs; 
that the great object of Christ’s mission, therefore, was not 
to make an expiation fur their sins, and to open the way 
for their renovation by the Holy Spirit, but simply to exem- 
plify the possibility of redemption, and show in his person 
and life, what man is to be when redeemed; and that his 
life is the model, therefore, by which believers are to frame 
theirs. 

To those who receive the Scriptures as the word of God, 
it cannot be necessary to allege more than a very short 
array of considerations to confute this impious fiction. 

In the first place, it is a mere hypothesis, or dictum of these 
pantheistic speculatists, wholly unsupported by evidence. 
Not a particle of proof is or can be adduced to verify it. It 
is a mere figment fabricated for the purpose of completing 
their speculative system, and giving it the air of accounting 
for the peculiar forms of thought and belief that prevail 
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in the Christianized world, respecting the Redeemer and 
redemption. 

In the next place, it is at war, in every relation, with the 
word of God: 1. In regard to the divine nature, as it denies 
the existence in the Godhead of a trinity of persons, and 
treats them as mere modes of agency; and as it denies that 
Christ is any more divine than any other individual of the 
race. 2. It totally misrepresents the object of Christ’s media- 
tion. Instead of merely exemplifying the nature of redemp- 
tion, as the theory teaches, and showing what the salvation 
is which God designs to bestow on multitudes of the race, 
the object of his mediation was to open the way for the 
salvation of men, by ‘an expiation and an obedience that 
make their renovation by the Spirit, and gratuitous forgive- 
ness and justification, compatible with God’s truth, righteous- 
ness, and glory, and propitious to the virtue and happiness 
of his general kingdom. He accordingly did not exemplify 
the redemption he came to accomplish. He was not, him- 
self, a subject of that redemption. He was not renewed 
by the Spirit. He was not forgiven and justified by grace. 
He was not raised from death, as from a penalty to which he 
was obnoxious becaugg of transgression. He was raised 
because he was perfectly holy, and had suffered death sim- 
ply as the representative and Redeemer of men. And they 
who believe on him are redeemed by his obedience and 
death ; not simply shown that their life, death, resurrection, 
and acceptance are to be like his. 

In the third place, it totally misrepresents the media or 
instrumentality by which the sanctification of men is accom- 
plished. They are not sanctified at all immediately by the 
contact or incorporation in themselves of the sacramental 
elements, as physical substances. When the sacraments are 
mediately the means to them of sanctification, it is. exelu- 
sively by the truths which they express and enforce impres- 
sively on their minds; and there is no infallible or uniform 
connexion, in that relation, between the reception of the 
sacraments and sanctification. The regeneration and quick- 
ening of the mind is the work exclusively of the Holy Spirit, 
and he accomplishes it, as a sovereign, on whatever occasions 
and through the instrumentality of whatever truths he 
pleases. 
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In the fourth place, the regeneration or change which 
Christ accomplishes in men, in their redemption, does not 
consist in bringing their humanity into the same state as 
his, or that in which Adam was created. The law of sin 
continues to work in them after their regeneration, and to 
retain them in captivity ; agd they continue subject to the 
infirmities, and degradation, and sufferings of a fallen nature, 
and remain under the sentence, and finally undergo the 
infliction of death, the great penalty of sin. They will not 
become conformed to him, till he comes and raises those of 
them who have died from the grave; and releasing those of 
them who are living from the sentence of death, and all the 
penal effects of the fall, raises them to unspotted purity, and 
confers on them the gift of immortality ;—blessings that 
are consequences of their regeneration; not regeneration, or 
elements of regeneration, itself. 

In the fifth place: Nor is the life of Christ the exact model 
of the life believers are to live. They are to aim to be per- 
fectly holy, indeed, in their sphere, as he was perfectly holy 
in his; but their sphere is widely different from his. Sorrow 
for sin, reformation, a strife against the evil that lurks Within 
them, and faith in him as their Redeemer, trust in his blood 
for expiation and pardon, and reliance on him to complete 
their sanctification and finally raise them to the glories of 
immortal life, are the great duties to which they are called ; 
but they were not duties to him ;—repentance, reformation, 
faith in the promise of a salvation by grace were unknown 
and impossible to him. His life in all its great features was 
as peculiar to him as Redeemer, as his complex nature and 
the design and effects of his death were; and their lives 
are in their great features as peculiar to them as regenerated 
persons, as the redemption from sin and death is, of which 
they are and are to be the subjects. 

Dr. Nevin’s theory on this subject is thus, like his panthe- 
ism, a tissue throughout of the grossest and most absurd 
errors, 

Ill. His theory of development, which it is our principal 
object to treat in this article, is an equally senseless and 
revolting figment.. It represents that Christianity, when 
communicated by Christ to the apostles and first. believers, 
became to them and to the church universally thereafter, 
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what the constitution of a seed or germ is to a plant; so 
that all the thoughts, speculations, beliefs, affections, modes 
of worship, rites, organizations, and disciplines that gained 
a place in the Christian community, as a body, or in its indi- 
viduals, in the several stages of its progress, were the natural 
and legitimate evolutions of that#primitive Christianity, and 
were, at each stage of the church, the real, genuine, and 
only doctrine, worship, and rites that then belonged to the 
Christian system; and that transmission by that method 
is the only way in which Christianity can have come down 
through the ages that have passed since its institution, and 
have a present existence. It is on that ground, accordingly, 
that Dr. N. maintains that the false doctrines, the supersti- 
tious rites, the idolatrous worship, and the impious usurpa- 
tions of the Papacy, are legitimate and essential elements of 
the Christian system, and obligatory on the Protestant as 
well as the Catholic church. 

1. It might justly be expected that a theory devised for 
the extraordinary office for which this is employed, and put 
forth with such lofty pretensions, would be thought entitled, 
by its advocates, to be supported by at least a show of evidence- 
Not a shadow of anything, however, in the shape of proof is 
offered by Dr. Nevin or Professor Schaf to verify it. Itis a 
mere figment contrived for the purpose of accounting for the 
history of the Christian religion, or course of doctrine, wor- 
ship, belief, and practice in the church, in consistency with 
their pantheistic philosophy, and to justify the belief which 
they themselves entertain ; and it is on their mere dictum, or 
the ipse dixit of the speculatists whom they follow, that they 
ask their readers to accept it as true, and accommodate to it 
their faith. It is enough, in Dr. Nevin’s judgment, it seems, 
coolly to tell them that they must assent to this theory, or 
be borne by a resistless power into the whirlpool of infidelity. 
Had he presented it in its true character, he would have 
informed them that they could not assent to it, till after 
they have become infidels; that it had its whole origin and 
ground in the disbelief of ‘the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and is designed entirely to subserve the purposes of those 
who wish, under the garb of philosophy, to retain the air of 
believing in Christianity, while they reject its essential doc- 
trines, and substitute a false system in its place.’ And’ how 
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admirably adapted it is to that end! If it can only be set- . 


tled that whatever the doctrines are that are held, and what- 
ever the worship is that is offered by those who belong to 
- the Christian church, they are, by the very fact that they 
are held and offered, the genuine doctrines and worship of 
the Christian system ; how clear it is that all who belong to 
the church are true Christians, and all who teach in it true 
teachers, no matter how false, how impious, or how atheistic 
their doctrines and worship are? It is the shortest ‘‘ cut to 
infallibility ” that. ingenuity has ever devised, and dignified 
with the flattering name of “science.” 


2. It has no countenance from the Scriptures. They, no- 


where indicate that Christianity was to vary in its nature, 
as one generation of those who professed it succeeded 
another, consist in different ages of wholly different and 
contradictory doctrines, and authorize and require a wholly 
different worship, and different principles and modes of life. 


So far from it, they teach identically the same truths, pre-, 


scribe the same homage, enjoin the same duties, and pre- 
sent in every. relation precisely the same method. of salva- 
tion, to men of all ages and of all conditions. The God and 
Saviour whom they reveal, and the redemption which they 
proclaim, are the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. On 
the other hand, all opposite doctrines, all other methods of 
redemption, and all other deities are proscribed as false, and 
destruction is denounced on those who teach and cherish 
them. No grosser contradiction to them can be devised, 
than is the pretext,that the varying beliefs and practices of 
the church of differing ages, were, at their several periods, 
the identical doctrines and, practices of the Christian sys- 
tem, as they are recorded in the New Testament; and the 
additions and alterations of every sort, which they have 
undergone, were the natural evolutions and efflorescence 
of their primitive and essential elements, and as much the 


legitimate and necessary work of the system, and as ingepa-_ 


rable from its being, as the accretions, expansions, and other 


changes of the human form, as it passes from infancy to age, 


are the necessary effects of its peculiar constitution, What, 
on that system, can be the meaning of the spostle’s predic- 
tion to the churches, that “there shall be false teachers 
among you, who shall privily bring in damnable heresies, 
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even denying the Lord who bought them, and bring upon 
themselves swift destruction?” On the theory of develop- 
ment, their destructive heresies would be legitimate; the 
denial of the Redeemer, the genuine dictate of the Christian 
system ; and the result to their authors and abettors salva- 
tion, instead of destruction! In like manner, the solemn 
testimony of John in the Apocalypse, that “if any man 
shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book; and if any man shall 
take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God 
shall take away his part out of the book of life,” would be 
wholly reversed, and those sacrilegious acts be converted 
into virtues, and grounds of acceptance, instead of condem- 
nation and death. 

3. This theory totally misrepresents the nature of the 
process which takes place in individuals and churches, as 
they advance from one stage of views to another; whether 
it be by mere accessions of knowledge, or variations of ideas 
and beliefs. It is the individuals, and the church exclusively, 
that are the subjects of the change; not Christianity itself,— 
that is, the body of facts, truths, doctrines, laws, promises, 
and teachings, which constitute the Christian system, that 
exist exterior to, and independently of the church which 
professes to receive them ; precisely as a political community 
is the subject of the change of principle, belief, disposition, 
and policy that take place in it; and not the constitution and 
laws under which they live, which are exterior to them, and 
which continue identically thesame. According to the theory 
of development, however, the fact is directly the reverse. 
It is the constitution itself of the nation, that changes, as law, 
opinions, policy, and conduct of parties change, not the 
principles and action of those parties; and it is Christianity 
itself that changes, as the doctrines and worship of the church 
change, not the church itself that varies in its faith and 
homage. Was there ever a more extraordinary and unpar- 
donable blunder? Did men with such lofty pretensions to 
science, ever more unfortunately and discreditably darken 
a plain subject, and confound God with his creatures, and 
truth with the ignorance, unbelief, or errors of men respect- 
ing it. 

4, Christianity is not subject to development; it does not, 
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and cannot change its nature by growth and evolution, so as 
to be at different stages of its existence essentially unlike 
what it was at first. The supposition is immeasurably con- 
tradictory and absurd. It is to suppose that facts that have 
already a positive existence, may change their nature; that 
the basis and principles of God’s government may vary and 
assume different forms; and that institutions that have their 
ground in unalterable truths and relations, may lose their 
original, and acquire a wholly dissimilar nature. But Chris- 
tianity is a positive institution. The principles on which it 
is founded, its facts, its truths, the great acts which it em- 
bodies, its laws, its promises, have a real existence, and ‘are 
_ unalterably what they are. They can no more be changed 
in their nature, than any other facts of histury, or truths 
respecting God and man. The supposition that they can 
undergo a change by development, like a plant that grows 
from a seed, and unfolds in a stalk, branches, leaves, flowers, 
and fruit, so as to be at its several stages essentially larger 
and different from what it was at first, is as irrational and 
absurd, as it were to suppose that the birth of Moses, the 
passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, the destruction 
of Pharaoh and his hosts, the journey to Sinai, the institution 
of the law, and the law itself, are capable of such a develop- 
ment, and may become wholly different from what they 
originally were. These writers, through the whole web of 
their speculations, confound the changes that take place in 
the theories, doctrines, beliefs, and practices of the church, 
with a change of the unalterable truths and realities which 
those doctrines, beliefs, and practices, respect; than which 
no two things are more entirely dissimilar, or more widely 
disconnected. However men may change their opinions, 
beliefs, modes of worship, and principles of life, Christianity 
itself remains as unalterably the same as any other truths or 
facts of history; the attributes, rights, and appointments of 
God; or the nature, obligations,‘and necessities of men. It 
might as well be pretended, that instead of a mere change in 
the views of astronomers, the number of the planetary orbs, 
their motions, and the constitution itself of the universe 
change, along with the new theories that are entertained in 
respect to them; as to suppose that Christianity varies and 
becomes unlike what it before was, because men have altered 
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their notions of its doctrines, and adulterated the worship 
which it enjoins, by superstitious and idolatrous additions. 
5. Christianity is not conveyed from one generation to 
another, as the theory of development represents, by mere 
tradition, nor mainly by any other means than the direct 
teachings of the Bible and the influences of the Holy Spirit. 
It is no more transmitted by tradition, than arithmetic, geo- 
metry, astronomy, or any other branch of knowledge is, 
Christianity is a positive existence; its great truths, acts, 
institutions, and promises are absolute facts, and have an 
unalterable record in the Scriptures; and that record is as 
directly and absolutely the means of a knowledge of it, as 
the sun, the planets, and the stars are of a knowledge of 
astronomy. God addresses our senses and intellects as 
directly through the one, and makes known to us through 
it, especially by the illuminating influences of his Spirit, the 
nature of the great work of redemption, and the scheme of 
his administration over the world, as he addresses our senses 
through the heaverly orbs, and makes us aware through 
them of the great facts of astronomy. The knowledge that is 
now possessed by individuals and the church of Christianity, 
has been derived directly from the Bible. Not a particle of it, 
it may with safety be said, has been obtained through any 
other medium. Had it not been for that sacred béok, Chris- 
tianity, unless miracles had been employed to perpetuate its 
existence, would long since have vanished from the earth. 
How could the witnesses of Jesus have uttered their testi- 
mony of him, through the long night of Popish supremacy, 
if they had not had an infallible record of that testimony to 
which they could appeal, and by which they could verify 
the denunciations they pronounced on the apostate powers ; 
if they had had no guide for their faith, but the vague 
reports, the uncertain opinions, the arbitrary dictates, and 
the lawless speculations of the weak and erring friends, and the 
artful and unscrupulous enemies of the truth? How could 
a Reformation of the church have been wrought in the six- 
teenth century, had there been ho such infallible record of 
the Christian system by which the errors and apostasies of 
the Catholic hierarchy could be tried, and shown to be what 
they are? Without the Bible the first step in that great 
movement would never have been taken. And how long 
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would a pure faith and worship now continue, were the 
Scriptures struck from existence? Not a day longer than 
those who are now familiar with their great teachings, and 
feel their sanctifying power, should survive; the last barrier 
to the spread of error would be swept away, and the church 
become the helpless victim of the lawless speculatists and 
fanatical demagogues, who are now endeavoring to blot 
out her faith in the Jehovah and the Redeemer of the Scrip- 
tures, and lead her into the bottomless gulfs—which, of late, 
are made to communicate with each other—of Roman super- 
. stition, and German infidelity. 
6. The novel doctrines and superstitious rites that were 
introduced into the faith and worship of the church in the 
_fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, and that now constitute 
the chief peculiarities of the Papal system, were not deve- 
loped from Christianity, but were derived from a wholly 
different source, aad were infused into the faith of the church, 
by an entirely different process. A large share of those 
false doctrines and superstitious rites, were notoriously drawn 
from paganism; such as monkery, asceticism, the homage 
‘of idols, the deification of creatures; and the rest, like other 
errors, that continually rise and spread on every hand, had 
their origin in the ignorance, mistakes, presumptuous specu- 
lations, or ambitious aims of weak, ill-judging, or infatuated 
men. Their false and contradictious nature forbids the sup- 
position that they can have been developed from the Christian 
system. Darkness cannot be developed from light; discord 
cannot be developed from harmony ; frost from fire, nor 
death from life; and no more can falsehood from truth. 
They are direct opposites, and the existence of the one 
necessarily, as far as it extends, precludes the existence of 
the other. How can the dogma of the Catholic church, that 
creatures are to be worshipped, be developed out of the 
scriptural doctrine, that worship is to be paid exclusively to 
Jehovah? How can the dogma of that church, that there 
are many mediators and intercessors, be developed out of 
the doctrine so emphatically taught in the Scriptures, that 
there is but one mediator and intercessor between God and 
man—the man Christ Jesus? How can the doctrine of the 
gospel, that there is but one expiation, that of Christ, be 
developed into the doctrine that there are innumerable others 
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made by the mass? Or how can the doctrine of justification 
by grace through faith in Christ, be developed into the doc- 
trine of justification by works? These Romish doctrines 
are not only false, but they are specific opposites of those 
from which it is held they are developed; and cannot possi- 
bly coéxist with them. If those which are peculiar to the 
Romish system have become genuine constituents of Chris- 
tianity, it has not taken place by development; but by the 
excision of the antagonistic parts of primitive Christianity, 
and the ingrafture of the new elements in their place. Do 
thorns ever grow on grape vines, or thistles’on fig-trees by 
development? If they are ever made to spring from them, 
is it not by inoculation? No more are false doctrines and 
impious rites of worship ever developed out of the true by 
a natural and constitutional process. When introduced into 
the faith and practice of the church, as parts of the Chris- 
tian system, it is by artificial insertion, as violent and unna- 
tural as the ingrafture of a thorn bough on a grape vine, or 
a thistle branch on a fig-tree. This great fact, which holds 
as absolutely in theology as it does in botany, is overlooked 
by the shallow disciples of the development theory. All 
the parts of a plant that unfold from its seed are the natural 
product of its constitution; are consistent with each other, 
and contribute to perfect it and cause it to fill the office for 
which it is formed. If, in any instance, members of other 
plants are found incorporated with it, it is instantly known 
that they are artificial and unnatural insertions. Not so, 
however, on Dr. Nevin’s theory. If he found branches of 
the poisonous elder, the sumach, the laurel, the thorn, and 
a score of other useless or deadly shrubs springing from the 
stock of a Newtown pippin, he would, on the principle of 
his theory, regard them as the natural evolutions of that 
apple tree, and essential elements of its nature ; for, proceed- 
ing professedly on the analogy of the vegetable world, he 
holds that the various false doctrines, and superstitious and 
idolatrous rites, that have been engrafted by the Catholic 
church on the stock of primitive Christianity, instead of 
foreign insertions, are the natural and necessary outgrowths 
of that stock, and genuine elements of its constitution when 
perfected, precisely as the natural branches, leaves, flowers, 
and fruits of a tree, are the legitimate outgrowths of its root 
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integral parts of its nature, and essential to its perfection ; 
and this beautiful idea is what he and his learned coadju- 
tor, Dr. Schaf, dignify with the lofty title of “the science” 
of church history ! 

7. It completely transfers the office of lawgiver from God to 
men, and puts it in their power to alter, annul, or reverse the 
principles and prescriptions of his government, in whatever 
way they please. A hierarchy, or combination of religious 
teachers, have only to announce new doctrines, and institute 
new rites, proclaim them to be the doctrines and rites of the 
Christian system, and give them, by their example and influ- 
ence, a currency in the church, and they, by that fact, 
according to this theory, become integral and genuine parts 
of Christianity, and entitled to be received as such by the 
whole community of believers. The Bible is no longer the 
proper exponent of the Christian system, nor the criterion of 
truth ; the teachings and appointments of God are no longer 
of authority ; men have succeeded to his place, and now 
alone possess the prerogative of enacting laws, instituting a 
worship, and appointing the conditions of redemption. 

8. It gives a perfect sanction to all the false doctrines, 
superstitious rites, and unholy practices that have ever 
gained a place in the church, and to all the impious and 
debasing religions, also, of the pagan world. The mere fact 
that a belief on a theological subject is entertained by a com- 
munity of professed Christians, a worship of any kind offered, 
and a course of life pursued, i is, according to the theory, a 
proof that it is a genuine outgrowth, and an essential ele- 
ment of the Christian system, as absolutely as the branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit of a tree are the natural outgrowths 
of its seed, and as genuine and inseparable parts of its con- 
stitution, as its stock or root. The addition by the Catholic 
church of the homage of saints, the worship of idols, the 
sacrifice of the mass, and the licence of sin in all its forms by 
indulgences, can no more, according to Dr. Nevin and Prof. 
Schaf, be regarded as an apostasy from Christianity, than 
the generation, flowering, and fig-bearing of the fig-tree, can 
be regarded as processes wholly foreign to the natural and 
legitimate life of that tree, and perversions of its proper con- 
stitution. On their theory, idol-worship, creature. 
the sacrifice of the mass, and the licence and practice of 
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the sins that prevail in that communion, are natural evoln- 
tions and genuine constituents of Christianity, as much as 
the grapes of the vine are of that plant, and the leaves, 
flowers, and fruit of the fig-tree are of that. On their prin- 
ciple, therefore, there can be no such thing as a false reli- 
gion; for every species, no matter what it is, must ‘be 
regarded as developed from the true, and carrying on its front 
the stamp of its divine origin and authority. Thus, poly- 
theism must be held to be legitimate, because it is developed 
out of the idea of a deity; the worship of angels, men, 
brutes, and idols, is legitimate, because it is developed from 
the idea of a superior being, and of worship. The invota- 
tion of saints, heroes, and angels is legitimate, because it is 
developed from the idea of mediation and intercession. The 
offering of the mass is legitimate, because it is developed 
from the idea of sacrifice and expiation; and reliance, for 
justification, on works is legitimate, because it is developed 
from the idea of merit. And so of every false religion, and 
false religious notion that has ever gained a prevalence in 
the world. The process by which the superstitions and impie- 
ties of the Papal system are converted into natural and essen- 
tial constituents of the Christian system, converts with equal 
success, the animal gods of the Egyptians, the marble deities 
of the Babylonians, Greeks, and Romans, and the Fetishes 
of the Africans, into genuine divinities, and the awe and 
homage paid them into a legitimate and holy worship. 
It gives a similar sanction, also, to all the impious and 
debasing acts of which men have ever been guilty. The eat- 
ing of the forbidden fruit by our first parents was legitimate, 
because it was developed out of the desire of a higher measure 
of knowledge, and nearer resemblance to God. The lawless 
ptofligacy of the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah was 
legitimate, because it was a development of the idea’ of sex, 
marriage, and enjoyment. The cruel oppression of the 
Israclites by the Egyptians was justifiable and virtuous, 
bécause they were developments of the ideas of dominion, 
power, and self-interest. The revolt of the Israelites from 
Jéhovah to the service of other gods was justifiable, because 
it Was developed from the idea of worship, and of prosperity 
andl happiness, as consequences of an acceptable religious 
qomage. The rejection and ‘cricifixion of Christ ‘by the 
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Jews was justifiable and holy, because it was developed from 
their idea of a totally different Saviour, and a wholly differ- 
ent salvation; and so of every species of crime that men 
have ever perpetrated ; they are all instantly divested by the 
magic wand of this theory, of their impiousness and guilt, 
and converted into the most unsophisticated and lofty 
virtues. 

9. This theory is thus in utter antagonism with the Scrip- 
tures, and cannot be maintained, except by a total rejection 
of their authority; for it specifically denies the whole of the 
great facts and truths on which the government they repre- 
sent the Most High as exercising, is founded. If it be true, 
there has never been any such revolt of the race as is 
recorded in the Bible and is the ground of the work of 
redemption, the method and conditions of which are described 
in the New Testament. Nor has there ever been any such 
apostasy of the heathen nations, nor of the Israelites, as the 
Scriptures charge on them. There is no necessity, there- 
fore, of such a salvation as Christ is said to have come to 
accomplish. No such apostasy of the Christian church has 
taken place as the New Testament forewarns us was to hap- 
pen, and continue through a long succession of ages. The 
whole volume that bears the name -of God’s word, instead of 
a revelation from him, is made, by the scheme, a tissue of the 
most gross and monstrous misrepresentations. There is no 
escape from this conclusion, if the principle of the theory is 
correct. There is no consistent medium between the rejec- 
tion of the one or the other as a consummate fiction. 

10. And, finally, it had its origin in an undisguised and 
uncompromising infidelity, and was contrived simply to sub- 
serve the necessities of those who, while they reject the reli- 
gion of the Bible, still wish to establish a human or philo- 
sophic religion in its place. Schleiermacher, to whom it is 
ehiefly referable, appears to have been prompted to the 
‘speculation in which it was generated, by a wish to shield 
himself from the disgrace of teaching a religion, in the truth 
of which he had no belief. Jeered by Goethe and others at 
the court, and stung not improbably with a sense of his. own 
inconsistency in inculcating a system which he rejected as 
a fiction, he attempted to raise the Christian religion and the 
ministerial office from the discredit into which they had there 
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fallen, by maintaining that, though the Bible is not a revela- 
tion from God, yet the ideas of guilt, pardon, redemption, 
and a future life, are natural outgrowths of the human mind; 
and that to recognise them, therefore, treat them as realities, 
and mould them into such shapes, that they may meet the 
felt necessities of men, is the part of reason, and entitled to 
approbation even by philosophers. Rejecting, therefore, 
both a supernatural revelation and a personal God, and 
believing in no other deity than the pantheistic Absolute of 
Schelling, he maintained that all the religious thoughts, 
affections, and acts of men, are but the outworkings of their 
natures, as parts of the all-pervading Divinity, and are alike, 
therefore, divine and authoritative; and on that ground his 
followers completed the edifice of the theory, by maintain- 
ing that all the changes that have taken place in the faith and 
worship of the church, have been by developments from the 
great primitive ideas of God, of dependence, of guilt, of 
redemption, and of a future life, which lie at the foundation of 
the Christian system. By this device, the Christian profession 
and the office of the ministry were freed, in a measure, from 
the disgrace of sheer hypocrisy, with which they had become 
branded, and raised to the level, at least, of a specious natu- 
ralism, and invested with the title and honors of a systematic 
and showy philosophy ; and it is fitted only for persons of 
that class, who, being members of an established church, 
and obliged, in order to the enjoyment of their offices, to 
assent to a Christian creed, feel it necessary, in order to 
escape the scorn and oblogly to which they would be other- 
wise exposed, to be able to sy that they, at least, believe 
in a Christianity, although if is wholly different from that 
which is taught in the Scriptures, and the work of a being 
altogether unlike Jehovah, the God of Israel. 

Such is the theory of historical development, on which 
Dr. Nevin rests his belief in the present existence of Chris- 
tianity, and maintains that the false doctrines and impious’ 
rites of the Papal church are its genuine constituents. It 
indicates an awful debasement of the Protestant church in 
Germany, that this senseless dream, under one form or 
another, is generally received by its doctors, and regarded 
as the grand device by which Christianity is to be saved 
from annihilation. It appears now to be the most fashion- 
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able form of the transcendentalism of the church of Prussia, 
and gives to the faint spectre of nominal religion which still 
survives in it, what little substance and shape it possesses. 
What likelihood, now, is there that this wretched system 
is to gain any extensive. prevalence here? ‘Twenty-five 
years ago, it would have been deemed scarcely credible that 
it could ever find in this country any considerable number 
of disciples among the cultivated, and especially among the 
ministers of the church. But the extraordinary delusions 
that now meet a ready acceptance from persons of all classes, 
and the rabid spirit of false philosophy, superstition, and 
atheism that prevails, render it unsafe to presume that any 
form of error, no matter how senseless or how impious, may 
not, under the management of a few artful leaders, spread 
like an infectious distemper through the community, and 
make crowds of every rank its unresisting and eager vic- 
tims. And the fact, that the metaphysics in which this 
theory has its ground, are already held by many, and are 
rapidly diffusing, gives reason to expect that this result of 
those atheo-pantheistic speculations will, at length, gain an 
equal prevalence. It has its basis in the transcendental 
philosophy; and no one who understandingly adopts that 
system can possibly believe any other Christianity than that 
which the development theory contemplates. No one who 
entertains the idealism of Kant, Fichte, and Coleridge, can 
by possibility believe in an exterior revelation, an external 
deity, or an external universe. No one who adopts the 
pantheism of Schelling or Hegel, can believe in a personal 
deity, a redemption by such deity, or a supernatural reve- 
lation. The ideas are directly contradictory and destructive 
of each other; and this is as well understood in Germany, 
as it is that these theories are entertained there. But unfor- 
tunately these monstrous speculations -have a crowd of dis- 
ciples here. They are the fashionable metaphysics of the 
day. They are taught, in a measure, in many of the col- 
leges and theological seminaries, and a large proportion of 
those who have been educated during the last twenty years, 
there is reason to believe, have become, in a degree, imbued 
with them. But precisely in proportion as these theories are 
held, the foundation is laid for the rejection of the Scrip- 
tures as an authoritative revelation, and for the degradation 
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of Christianity itself from the rank of a divine institution to 
that of a mere outgrowth of human speculation and senti- 
mentality, that can be taught or professed only as a spe- 
cious and pretentious philosophy. Unless, therefore, strenu- 
ous efforts are made by the friends of truth to arrest this 
result, no one ought to deem it improbable that the lapse of 
a very few years may be sufficient for its development, and 
on a scale that will endanger the supremacy of Protestantism 
here, as it has in Germany, whenever any great crisis occurs 
that either shall render it hazardous to profess it rather than 
the Roman Catholic faith, or present powerful inducements 
to fear, the love of ease and wealth, or ambition of power, to 
pass into open infidelity. Should such a moment arrive, it 
were absurd to imagine that any who hold this development 
theory will hesitate for a moment to secure their safety, or 
grasp the power to which they aspire, by renouncing the 
Protestant faith, or altogether abjuring Christianity. 











Arr. VIL—Lirerary anp Crrricat Norices. 


1—A Brier Commentary on tHe Apocatrpsr. By Sylvester 
Bliss. Boston: J. V. Himes, 1853, 


Tus laws of interpretation by which the author frames his con- } 
struction of the symbols, are, in the main, those maintained in the 
Journal. His explications, brief and simple, are generally sustained 
by parallel or illustrative passages from other parts of the Scriptures ; 
and, in many instances, by quotations from expositors and historians. 
We do not assent to all his views, and especially those that respect 
the witnesses, the inhabitants of the earth during the millennium, 
and the nations that are to be deceived on the release of Satan after 
the close of that period. They are the reverse, in our judgment, of 
those to which his principles would lead him; but his construction 
of the seals, trumpets, vials, and the chief symbols of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth chap- 
ters, are in the main, we think, correct; and are presented with a 
directness and intelligibleness that adapt them especially to readers,— 
and particularly the young,—who have not leisure for a minute study 
of the prophecy. To such, it is worth a score of volumes filled with 
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the crude speculations and wild dreams of such writers as Stuart 
and Hengstenberg, who have no other guide in their interpretations 
than a lawless fancy. They empty the revelation of its true signifi- 
cance, charge it with a false meaning, or deny it any meaning what- 
ever, and mislead and bewilder their readers. Any one possessed of 
a tolerable share of sense and candor, may gain, without difficulty, 
from this exposition, a very just and clear view of the great train of 
events that is foreshown in the visions, from the time of the revela- 
tion to the coming of Christ. 


2. ADDRESS DELIVERED aT THE University OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
before the Society of the Alumni, on occasion of their annual 
celebration, Nov. 1852. By George Potts, D.D. Phila., 1853. 


Ir is a favorable omen, that the voices and pens of so many in the 
sacred office and other professions are of late directed against the 
errors and delusions that are propagating under the names of science 
and religion. Some of the most talented and popular writers in 
Great Britain, and now and then watchful sentinels on the citadel of 
truth on this side of the Atlantic, are uttering their protests against 
these new forms of infidelity, rending away the specious disguises in 
which they invest themselves, and exposing their coarse and repul- 
sive features to the general gaze. That is a main aim of this tasteful 
and spirited address:—on the duty of our literary institutions and 
their alumni, at this period of extraordinary excitements and extrava- 
gances, to direct the great influence which they exert especially to 
the conservation and promotion of sound learning, good morals, and 
pure religion, in opposition to the lawless theories in physics, the 
quackish speculations in science, and the fanatical delusions, that are 
now current in almost every sphere of life,—a theme most happily 
suited to the occasion, and treated with unusual ease, point, and ele- 
gance. Among the false assumptions and pretentious speculations 
which Dr. Potts specifies, are the nebular hypothesis in astronomy, the 
theory of the antiquity of the earth in geology, the system of chro- 
nology founded on the monuments of Babylon, Assyria, and Egypt, 
the theory of the evolution of worlds’and their organized inhabitants 
by development; and, finally, the impudent and senseless necromancy 
which is now spreading like a pestilence through the world; and he 
points out their unscientific and antichristian character, and exposes 
and lashes with a well merited thong, the rash philosophy and 
shallow sciolism in which they have their origin. 
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3. Taz Messtan 1n Mosks AND THE Propuets. By Eleazar Lord. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1853. 


Tnis volume is the result of biblical studies, pursued through a 
series of years, during the hours of intermitted application to secular 
business; and is the testimony of a mature and earnest mind to the 
Messiah of Prophecy, and the hope of Israel. And the subject 
especially entitles it to attention. Works of this kind are now pecu- 
liarly needed, when so many, calling themselves Christian believers, 
intimate that we can afford to abandon the defence of the Hebrew 
Seriptures, as long as the New Testament is not directly impugned 
—as if Christianity could, in any way, be more insidiously assailed, 
than by undermining its foundations ! 

But let it only be proved, that if there is any heaven-born reli- 
gion for fallen man, its sum and substance must ever be the same; 
that there is necessarily an intimate and indissoluble connexion 
between the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments; that the 
Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the Christian dispensations are parts 
of the same great system; and the New Testament will no longer 
be extolled to the disparagement of the Old. It will be at once seen 
that he who rejects the latter is as false to the former as the Jewish 
rejector of the Christian Scriptures is to the Mosaical writings. So 
as naturally, it seems to us, he who has found the Christ of the 
New Testament, will recognise him also in his manifestations to holy 
men of old; prophecies once dark will seem to be irradiated with 
the light of his coming ; and the student of the Bible, therefore, even 
while closeted with the prophets, may learn of Christ, as truly as 
when seated at the feet of the apostles. He too who does not see the 
Messiah in Moses and the prophets, is a stranger to him who has 
come; and it is because Christ is not known, or that he is still “a 
stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,” that so many have aimed 
of late, by different methods, to set the Old Testament aside, and to 
refer it to an age of legendary visions, and rude fables and myths. 

The volume before us will answer a two-fold end : it will serve to 
show that the Old Testament is as essential to our faith and hope in 
Christ as the New; and that he who is so clearly revealed in the 
New as the Lord of glory, is the same being that visibly appeared 
in a form like that of man to the patriarchs and prophets—often 
called in the Hebrew Scriptures, Jehovah and Elohim. Though in 
these respects it may not be regarded as original, yet, from the man- 
ner in which the subject is treated, we regard it as a decided advance 
on the works of preceding writers. 

In arguing with the Jew, it is necessary to prove that the anthro- 
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pomorphic Word is the same as the Messenger of the covenant; that 
he who became flesh and dwelt among us appeared, in the form of 
that nature which he was ultimately to assume, to Abraham, Jacob, 
and Moses; that he whom we adore as Immanuel was the God of 
the Hebrew church; in short, that he who is “all our salvation and 
all our desire” was “the hope of the promise made of God unto the 
fathers.” 

It is, accordingly, the author’s object, in the first twelve chapters, 
to show under what designations the Divine Mediator, the Messiah 
of promise was revealed; by what local and visible appearances he 
was manifested and recognised; in what manner he exercised his 
offices, and how Moses and the prophets wrote of him—thus direct- 
ing the Jews to Him, “of whom Moses in the law and the prophets 
did write.” 

In the progress of the work, some collateral topics are introduced 
with special reference to the present phase of the Jewish mind. It 
is shown that the Chaldee paraphrasts understood the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as revealing the Messiah in the ways and under the desig- 
nations which our author has pointed out, and the reason is stated, 
that the modern versions of the Scriptures have failed to exhibit 
clearly the Hebrew designations of the Messiah. But that portion 
of the work which has impressed us most forcibly, relates to the 
antagonism between the Messiah and the great adversary as carried. 
on through the lapse of ages, by visible agencies and events, and 
especially idolatry, which is a counterfeit rival system, having its 
origin in a perversion of the doctrine of mediation. This point is 
presented in an aspect which strikes us as altogether new, and ren- 
ders the book, aside from other considerations, worthy of careful 
thought. But whatever diversity of opinion there may be in rela- 
tion to the author’s views of idolatry, of the origin and purpose of 
the Chaldee paraphrases, of the design and effects of the Masoretic 
points, and of the influence of the Gnostic heresies on the early his- 
tory of Christianity, and of rationalism on. the Christianity of the 
present day, we think that no descendant of Israel can candidly read 
the volume, without the conviction that the Messiah of his own 
Scriptures and Jesus of Nazareth are the same; and we trust the 
author will have the satisfaction of hearing that the work has-been 
blessed to many in Israel. R. W. D. 


4. Memores or Witttam Mruiee, generally known as.a Lecturer on 
the Prophecies and the Second Coming of Christ. By Sylvester 
Bliss. Boston: J. V. Himes. 1853. 


Tas volume is worthy of a perusal by all who take an interest in 
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the great purposes God has revealed respecting the guture govern- 
ment of the world. If the first chapters descend to a detail of 


ineidents that are of little moment, and betray a disposition to exag- 
gerate and over-paint, the main portion of the memoir, which is 
occupied with the history of his religious life, is not chargeable 
with that fault, and presents an interesting account of his studies, 
his opinions, his lectures, his disappointments, and his death, and 
frees him from many of the injurious imputations with which he 
was assailed during his last years. He wasa man of vigorous sense, 
ardent, resolute, and upright; he had the fullest faith in the Serip- 
tures as the word of God, and gave the most decided evidence that 
he understood and felt the power of their great truths. Instead of the 
ambitiousness of a religious demagogue, he was disinterested; his 
great aim, in his lectures, was to rouse men from carelessness and 
unbelief, and lead them to a preparation for the coming of Christ; 
and his teachings, evangelical, practical, and impressive, were made 
the means, there is reason to believe, through the blessing of God, 
of leading many to the saving knowledge of the Redeemer. The 
false doctrines and fanatical measures into which some of the party 
ran, in his last years, so fur from being countenanced by him, were 
promptly disapproved and earnestly opposed. Several of the great 
points which he maintained, such as that Christ’s second coming, the 
resurrection of the holy dead, and the destruction of the antichris- 
tian powers, are to precede the millennium, are undoubtedly eorreet, 
and were admitted to be so by some of the ablest of his opponents. 
His great error lay in attemping to fix the exact time of the advent, 
and he fell into that mistake, 1. By assuming that the period denoted 
by the 2300 days of Dan. viii. 14 commeneed, like the seventy weeks, 
Dan. ix. 25, with “the going forth of the eommandment to restore 
and to build Jerusalem.” They, however, began, the language itself 
shows, during the action of the ram exhibited in the vision, Dan. 
viii. 3,4, but at what date seems not at present determinable. 2, 
In assuming that the eoming of Christ and destruction of the anti- 
christian host are to take place precisely at the close of the twelve 
hundred and sixty years. A considerable period, however, and occu- 
pied by great events, such as the proclamation of the gospel and the 
fall of Babylon, is to intervene between the close of the twelve hun- 
dred and sixty years, and the advent. 3. In overlooking several 
great events that are to precede Christ’s coming, that have not yet 
taken place; such as a further drying of the Euphrates, or alienation 
of the people of the ten kingdoms from their national hierarchies ; 
the slaying and resurrection of the witnesses; the sealing of the 
servants of God; the fuller proclamation of the hour of God’s judg: 
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ment te the nations; the fall of Babylon; the warning of God's 
people to come out of her; the return of a portion of the Israelites 
to Palestine; and the gathering of the beast, false prophet, and their 
armies to battle at Armageddon. Nothing can be more certain, we 
think, than that, on the one hand, these events have not yet happened ; 
and on the other, that they are to precede Christ’s coming. In con- 
sidering most of them as passed, however, he followed in the track 
of the principal recent writers of Great Britain. Instead of survey- 
ing the whole field of prophecy, he fixed his eye on the great cen- 
tral event, and, in his intent gaze at its splendors, lost sight of the 
scenery with which it is surrounded. His other chief errors were 
the denial that the Israelites are to be restored, that the nations 
generally are ever to be converted, and that the earth is to be the 
residence of men in the natural body during the thousand years of 
Christ’s reign. His demeanor, on the confutation of his calculations 
respecting the advent, was such as might be expected from an 
upright man. Instead of resorting to subterfuges to disguise his 
defeat, he frankly confessed his error, and while he lost faith in him- 
self, retained his trust undiminished in God, and endeavored to 
guard his followers from the dangers to which they were exposed, 
of relapsing into unbelief, or losing their inf »rest in the great doe- 
trine of Christ’s premillennial coming. 


5. Reason anv Farra, and other Miscellanies of Henry Rogers. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1853. 


Tux essays of which this volume consists, were originally published 
in the Edinburgh Review, and are among the most talented and 
instructive that have appeared in that work during the last ten or 
a dozen years, They are written in a peculiarly clear, vigorous, and 
idiomatic style, display unusual fertility and scope of thought, keen 
dialectics, and a high moral and critical taste; and deserve to be 
studied by the young men especially of our country, as happy speci- 
mens of a vivacious and effective method of treating such lite 

themes. The first four, on the life and writings of Fuller, the life of 
Andrew Marvel, Luther’s correspondence and character, and the 
genius and writings of Pascal, are, in a measure, biographical, and 
present a vivid and impressive portraiture of the principal qualities 
by which they were distinguished, and the scenes in which they 
acted. Many of the criticisms, in the fifth, on the British pulpit, are 
applicable here. The errors described in the following passage, into 
which he represents ill-judging and ambitious preachers as some- 
times falling, are not unfrequently seen, especially in those who have 
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just entered the sacred office, and aspire to a reputation for learning 
and originality. 

“ Even when the topics are not such as are fairly open to censure, 
a large class of preachers, especially amongst the young, grievously 
err by investing them with the technicalities of science and philo- 
sophy ; either because they possibly suppose they thereby give their 
discourses a more philosophical air, or because they disdain the 
homely and the vulgar. We remember hearing of a worthy man 
of this class, who, having occasion to tell his audience the simple 
truth, that there is not one gospel for the rich and another for the poor, 
informed them that ‘if they would not be saved on general principles, 
they would not be saved at all!’ With such men it is not sufficient 
to say, that such and such a thing must be, but there is always ‘a 
moral and physical’ necessity for it. The will is too old-fashioned 
a thing to be mentioned, and every thing is done by volition ; duty 
is expanded into moral obl'gation ; men not only ought to do this, 
that, or the other, it is always by some ‘ principle of their moral 
nature ;’ they not only dike to do so and so, but they are ‘ impelled 
by some naturai propensity ;' men not only think and do, but they 
are never represented as thinking and doing, without some parade 
of their ‘ intell.ctual processes and active powers’ Such discourses 
are full of ‘moral beauty,’ and ‘necessary relations,’ and ‘ philoso- 
phical demonstrations,’ and ‘laws of nature,’ and ‘4d priori, and - 
& posteriori arguments.’ If some simpie fact of physical science 
is referred to in the way of argument or illustration, it cannot be 
presented in common language, but must be exhibited in the pomp 
of the most approved scientific technicalities. If there be a com- 
mon and a simple name for the same object, ten to one that the 
latter is adopted. Heat straightway becomes ‘caloric, lightning, 
the ‘electric fluid ;’ instead of plants and animals, we are surrounded 
by ‘organized substances ;’ life is nothing haif as good as the ‘ vital 
principle ;’ ‘ phenomena’ of all kinds are very plentiful ; these phe- 
nomena are ‘developed,’ and ‘combined,’ and ‘ analysed ;’ and, in 
short, done every thing with, except made intelligible. Not only is 
such language as this obscurely understood, or not understood at all, 
but even if perfectly understood, must necessarily be far less effective 
than those simple terms of common life, which, for the most part, 
may be substituted for them.” 

The theme of the sixth article: “The vanity and glory of litera- 
ture,” is eminently suited to the author’s genius, and is treated with 
special vigor, elegance, and effect. The picture he presents of the 
rapid descent into forgetfulness of the great crowd even of respect 
able works that annually proceeds from the press, is very impressive. 
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The influence of most authors even who are popular with their con- 
temporaries, terminates, at the latest, with their lives. Those who 
write for all nations and all generations, like Homer, Plato, Aristotle, 
Virgil, Cicero, Bacon, Shakspeare, and Milton, are as few, com- 
pared to the multitude, as the statesmen and conquerors are, who 
have made their history the history of their ages and of the world ; 
and the influence they exert is as superior to that of others, as the 
impressions made by Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander, Cesar, 
Charlemagne, and Bonaparte, on the destinies of the world, were 
above those of the subordinates who filled the offices in their courts 
and their armies. In the essay on the right of private judgment, 
he combats the unscriptural and insolent pretensions of the Roman- 
izing party, in respect to the authority of the church, and the justifi- 
ableness of persecution. The most elaborate and important article in 
the series is the last, on “ Reason and Faith; their Claims and Con- 
flicts,” in which he treats of the infidel theories of the reigning 
school of German metaphysicians. and the application of their prin- 
ciples to Christianity by Paulus, Strauss, Schleiermacher, Coleridge, 
Morell, and other writers, who reject the inspiration of the Scriptures ; 
and points out with much effect the unsubstantial and dreamy 
character of their speculations; their antagonism to consciousness 
and common sense ; their superficiality, self-contradictions, deceptive- 
ness, and tendency, at length, to Jand those of their votaries who are 
unable to extricate themselves from the power of conscience, in the 
darkest depths of a blind and debasing superstition. Of the perni- 
cious effects of their systems, he says: * 

“It may be feared that many young minds in our day are 
exposed to the danger of falling into one or other of the prevailing 
forms of unbelief and, especially into that of pantheistic mysticism, 
from rashly meditating, in the cloudy regions of German philo- 
sophy, on difficulties which would seem beyond the limits of human 
reason, but which that philosophy, too, promises to solve—with 
what success we may see—from the rapid succession and impenetrable 
obscurities of its various systems. Alas! when will men learn that 
one of the highest achievements of philosophy, is to know when it 
is vain to philosophize ! When the obscure principles of these most 
uncouth philosophies, expressed, we verily believe, in the darkest 
language ever used by civilized man, are applied to the solution of 
the problems of theology and ethics, no wonder that the natural con- 
sequence, as well as just retribution, of such temerity is a plunge 
into tenfold night. Systems of German philosophy may, perhaps, be 
advantageously studied by those who are mature enough to study 
them ; but that they have an incomparable power of inéozicating the 
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intellect of the young aspirant to their mysteries is, we think, unde- 
niable. They are producing this effect, just now, in a multitude of 
our juveniles, who are beclouding themselves in the vain attempi. to 
comprehend ill-translated fragments of ill-understood philosophies— 
executed in a sort of Anglicized-German, or Germanized-English, we 
know not which to call it, but certainly neither German nor Eng- 
lish—from the perusal of which they carry away nothing but some 
very obscure terms, on which they themselves have superinduced a 
very vague meaning.” 

The disciples of these systems accordingly, there, it seems,—as is 
conspicuously the fact here—instead of men of superior sense and 
learning, are amongst the most superficial and flashy smatterers in 
metaphysics and general literature. The portraiture he gives of 
them will serve for the tribe, generally, of Kantians, Coleridgites, 
and Hegelians, on this side of the Atlantic. 

“There are, no doubt, some minds among us whose power 
we admit, and whose perversion of power we lament, who have 
bewildered themselves by really deep meditation on inexplicable 
mysteries. ... 

“ But we are, at the same time, fully convinced that, in our day, 
there are thousands of youths who are falling into the same errors 
and perils from sheer vanity and affectation ; who admire most what 
they least understand, and adopt all the obscurities and paradoxes 
they stumble upon, as a cheap path to a reputation for profundity ; 
who awkwardly imitate the manner and retail the phrases of the 
writers they study, and, as-usual in such cases, exaggerate to cari- 
eature their least agreeable eccentricities. We should think that 
some of these more powerful minds must be, by this time, ashamed 
of that ragged regiment of most shallow thinkers, and obscure 
writers and talkers, who at present infest our literature, and whose 
parrot-like repetition of their own stereotyped phraseology, mingled 
with some barbarous infusion of half Anglicized German, threatens 
to form as odious a cant as ever polluted the stream of thought, or 


disfigured the purity of language.” 
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6. Lzcrores on Pastorat Tuzonocy. By the Rev. James S. 
Cannon, D.D., late Professor of Pastoral Theology and Ecclesias- 
tical History and Government in the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, New Brunswick, N. J. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1853. 


Tie subjects embraced in this branch of sacred science, have far less 
frequently been treated in a systematic and comprehensive maftiter, 
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than other departments of theology. They are presented here at 
large, in their natural connexions, and with ample minuteness and 
falness. Dr. Cannon commences with a description of the sacred 
office itself, and of the scriptural method of induction into it. He 
then treats of the religious, intellectual, and literary qualifications that 
are requisite for it. Under this head, he dwells especially on the cul- 
tute that is necessary, in order to a suitable discharge of the two great 
duties of the pulpit—offering worship and giving instruction—in 
which he enters at length into the proper mode of prayer and praise, 
aud the subjects, style, and delivery of sermons. He next treats of 
the sacraments, catechetical instruction, and, finally, of the various 
duties of the minister, as the exemplar and guide of his people. His 
views on these various themes, presented in a clear and forcible man- 
fier, are eminently sound and scriptural ; and his counsels, suited to 
almost all the exigencies that can arise in a pastor’s life, are marked 
by the practical force, and Christian fidelity and wisdom, which were 
in an unusual degree characteristic of his own public ministry. 


4. Toe Eristix to tue Hesrews, 1n Grek anp Enouisn; with an 
Analysis and Exegetical Commentary. By S. H. Turner, D.D. 
New York: Stanford d& Swords. 1853. 


Sverat of the commentaries that have been published in ‘this 
country on portions of the New Testament, have been little else than 
disguised copies, or attempted imitations of foreign writers, and, 
though making ostentatious displays of critical knowledge, exhibit 
proofs of a sad inacquaintance with the true genius of the sacred 
writings, and want of sound learning as well as good sénsé, 
This volume is free from those faults. Its pages are not occupied 
with the critical minutiz of the grammar-school, nor with pompous 
protestations, at every turn, that the author could have said a thou- 
sand times more on his several topics, had there been time and space, 
ot had the public reached such a stage of culture as to be able to 
gtasp so vast a sum of wisdom as he is prepared to communicate, 
Dr. Turner is a scholar of large attainments, good judgment, and 
independent and careful investigation; he gives his chief attention 
to the points that are of most importance, and need elucidation ; 
and indulges in no dreamy speculations, or daring hypotheses; but 
employs himself in unfolding the great doctrines of the Epistle in 
a clear and emphatic mapner, and, which is high merit, in a style 
that fits his volume for the use of unprofessional readers, as well as 
for those in the sacred office. 
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8. History or tHE RerormaTion oF THE SixreentH CenrTuRY; 
Vol. V. The Reformation in England, by J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, 
D.D. Translated by H. White. New York: R. Carter & Bro- 
thers. 1853. 


Tats volume more than sustains the expectations excited by its 
predecessors. It is in better style, having less dialogue, while it is 
sufficiently minute in detail, graphic in description, and rapid in 
narrative. It is occupied through near a third of its pages with a 
sketch of the church from the introduction of Christianity into the 
British isles to the commencement of the sixteenth century, and 
traces the Reformation from that date to the fall of Wolsey. It is 
of peculiar interest in two respects. It presents an uninterrupted 
series of witnesses for the truth in opposition to the apostate Romish 
and persecuting civil powers from the nationalization of the Catholic 
church, under Augustine, at the close of the sixth century, down to 
the time of Henry VIII. It shows that the Reformation which then 
began, was occasioned by the publication, by Erasmus, of the New 
Testament in Greek, and for a considerable period was advanced 
mainly by that and the Scriptures translated into English by Tyn- 
dale; not by the agency of Luther or others abroad. In all its 
earlier stages, it was almost altogether independent of the similar 
movement which sprang up and spread simultaneously with it on the 
continent. Great Britain has been the theatre of a violent struggle 
between the true and the false worshippers for twelve centuries and 
a half, and the question at every stage of the conflict has been, 
whetber the word of God is the true and only rule of faith, and of 
supreme authority ; or the dicta of popes, priests, and kings; and a 
vast army of martyrs have sealed their testimony for Jesus with their 
blood. How august the certainty that the hour is at hand, when 
he will call them from their graves in glory, vindicate them, and 
invest them with sceptres over the world from which they were 
expelled as apostates and incendiaries. Before that great moment 
arrives, the ten kingdoms are to be the scene of still another perse- 
cution, more remorseless and impious than has ever yet been 
waged against Christ’s disciples. In that the British isles are pro- 
bably to share as largely in proportion to the number, intelligence, 
and piety of God’s people there as they have in those of preceding 
ages. May God prepare them for the trial, and give them a victory 
and crown! 

As this volume closes ere the Reformation was completed, it is to 
be followed by another. 4 











